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THE DABIST^, 

OR 

SCHOOL OF MANNERS. 


CHAPTER 11. 

The second chapter of the Dabistan describes in 
twelve sections the religions systems of the Hin¬ 
dus : 

Section 1. Concerning the tenets of the BMah- 
Mimdnsa, the followers of which are also called 
Samdrtikan [SmdrUs), or “ legalists,” and are ortho¬ 
dox Hindus. 

Sect. 2. Records some of their opinions relative 
to the creation: their Pwans (Tarikhs), or “ histo- 
“ ries,” treat of the same subject. 

Sect. 3. The religious ceremonies and acts of the 
Smdrtis, and their orthodoxy. 

Sect. 4. Treats of the followers of the Vedcmta, 
who form the^hiloslhhers and Sufi's of this sect^ 

V» II. t 



Seel. 5. Concerning those who profess the Smk- 
hya doctrines. 

Sect. 6. Treats of the Jogis and their doctrines. 
Sect. 7. Describes the tenets of the Saktidn. 

Sect. 8. The opinions and ceremonies of the wor¬ 
shippers of Vishnii,. 

Sect. 9. Treats of the Chdrmkidn. 

Sect. 10. Describes the system of the Tdrkikdn, 
who are profound investigators and deep thinkers 
in theology. 

Sect. 11. On the tenets held by the followers of 

Budah (Btddhd). 

Sect. 12. On vaiaous religious systems professed 
by tlie people of India. 


Section the first— concerning the orthodox Hin¬ 
doo SYSTEM. As inconstant fortune had torn away 
the author from the shores of Persia, and made him 
the associate of the believers in transmigration and 
those who addressed their prayers to idols and 
images and worshipped demons, therefore the tenets 
held by this most subtle class of reasoners come to 
be considered next after those of the Parsees. It is 
however necessary to premise, that among the Hin¬ 
dus there are many system^(S^ relighm, and innu- 



merable creeds and ceremonies: but there 
principal class of this people (as will be shown in 
the tenth chapter), and its rank and dignity will be 
brought into evidence. 

Like Zardusht and the sages of antiquity, they 
have recourse to metaphorical and enigmatical 
figures of speech, as will appear evident in the 
course of this narration. Long before the present 
work, the author had from books ascertained their 
variqus systems, according to a plan which he now 
voluntarily abandons; as in the year of the Hejirah 
1063 (A. D. 1633), whilst sojourning at Srikakul, 
the capital of Kalinga, ‘ certain eminent persons who 
were the author’s intimate friends, had travelled in 
that direction for the purpose of visiting their holy 
stations; one day a conference took place, on which 
the author reviewed anew what ho had before heard, 
and with the pen of accuracy drew the line of era¬ 
sure over all that was doubtful; so that there was 
found a wide difference between the first and second 
work on these points. 

SuMMiUW or THE DOCTttlNES CONTAINED IN THE BuDAlI 

Mimansa.® The whole world is not governed by 

‘ The name of a country: this name is applied in theFuranas to aewal 
places, but it usually signifies a district on the Coromandel coast, ex¬ 
tending from below Cuttack to the vicinity of Madras,—B. S. 

is the reading of the edition of Calcutta; the same 

Spelling of ]Budfh or Budah^ is found when the name of the legislatori 
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the orders of a real Lord, and there is in truth no 
reality in his actual existence. Whatever of good or 
evil, reward or punishment, attaches to created 
heings, is entirely the result of their acts, deeds, and 
words; mortals are altogether captive in the tram¬ 
mels of their own works, and confined in the chains 
of their own deeds : without previous acts they are 
liable to no consequences. The sovereign, Brahma. 
the creator of all things; the angelic Vishnu, their 
preserver; and Mahesh, or Siva, the destroyer of exist¬ 
ences, attained to this exalted eminence through 
means of righteous acts and holy deeds; nay, Brah¬ 
ma, through the efficacy of worship, the power of 


properly Buddha, is introduced, as in p. 175 of the same edition, and 
elsewhere. But Budah may also signify “ past, gone,” and therefore 
“ prior on that account D. Shea rendered the above name by Purva 
(or “prior”) Mimansa. Accordii^^*te«4i^lebrooke and Mr. Wilson, 
sftarTW Mt'mdnsa\ signifies one of the, philosophica^systems of the 
TIindds, or rather a two-fold system, the first part of which is the Pwva 
or simply; the second part, the XJttara M%~ 

mansd. “ The prior Mim4ns4, founded by Jaimini, teaches the art of 
“ reasoning, with the express view of aiding in the interpretation of the 
“ Vedas. The XJttara, or “ latter,” commonly called the Vedanta, and 
‘■commonly attributed to Vyasa, deduces from the Vedas a refined 
“ psychology, which goes to the denial of a material world.”-—(Co^e- 
brooke's Bssays.) 

But the above account of the Dabist&n is not strictly and fully in 
accordance with this definition of the first Mimansa, because it exhibits 
more of the Puranic than of the VedMc doctrine, not without some 
particular notions. It appeared therefore best to adhere to the reading 
of the original text.—A. T. 



obedience, the might of his religious austerities, and 
by his good actions, created the world; agreeably 
to the'express declaration of the V4da ,' which accord¬ 
ing to the belief of the Hindus is a celestial rexela- 
tion, every dignity of the celestial orders is insepar¬ 
ably connected with meritorious works and holy 
deeds; and as the intellectual soul is of the same 
nature as the angelic essence, the possessor may, by 
the exercise of angelic qualities, become one of those 
exalted dignities, and during a lengthened but defi¬ 
nite period, be invested with power and glory. For 
ansiance, the human spirit, which in knowledge and 
good works has attained to a degree accounted 
worthy of the rank of Brahma, is, on the termina¬ 
tion of the period of sovereignty assigned to the 
present Brahma, appointed to that predestined dig¬ 
nity : the same principle also applying to the other 
angelic degrees. 

This tenet therefore leads to the same inference 
as the opinions entertained by the distinguished 
Parsee sages, namely: that the spirits of men, on 
attaining complete perfection, become united to the 
heavenly bodies, and after many revolutions, the 
celestial souls are blended with the divine intelli¬ 
gences. According to the Mobed : 

“ The cup-bearer poured into the*goblet the wine of the celestial soul, 

1 V^d^, the gencri© term for tlM sacred writings, or scriptures, of the 
Hindus. See a subsequent note about the four Tcdas, 
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“ And filled the nine empyreal domes with the beverage of human 
spirit.” 

The world has neither beginning nor ending ; 
moreoTer all spirits are enchained in the bonds of 
their own acts and deeds; so that the spirit of high 
rank which adopts the practices, of the inferior, can¬ 
not attain to the sublime rank peculiarly assigned 
to exalted conduct; and the inferior spirit, sedu¬ 
lously given up to the works of those eminent in 
dignity, is enabled to obtain that glorious pre-emi¬ 
nence ; so that their meritorious wmrks confer on 
them knowledge; and the purity of their intellects, 
in proportion to their elevation, conducts them to 
high degrees and praiseworthy deeds. The domi¬ 
nion obtained by an animal body over the human 
soul arises from works; as in their members, phy¬ 
sical structure, and senses, all men are fashioned 
after one model; but through the cause of becoming 
or unbecoming deeds, one is a sovereign ruler, and 
another a destitute dependent. Thus, through the 
influence of praiseworthy acts, one is honored and 
opulent; and owing to a subservience to foul deeds', 
another lives degraded and indigent; the high and 
dignified agent of opulence and honor falls not into 
the depths of poverty, nor does the wretched slave 
to acts of covetousness and avarice ever attain the 
dignity of honor and riches. The world is the root 
and productive soil of works, and time is their devc- 
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loper; because, when their time comes, it brings 
the fruit, just as every season produces the flow¬ 
ers, sweet-scented plants, and fruits suitable to the 
period; in like manner, the result of every act, whe¬ 
ther deserving of praise or censure, is made to ad¬ 
here to its agent, in whatever revolution that may 
be proper for it. Works are divided into two kinds: 
those which are to be performed; the other, those 
which are to be avoided: .under the first, come 
those acts, the performance of which is enjoined in 
the Vedas, or the celestial revelation, such as the es¬ 
tablished worship and the requisite acts of obedience 
which prevail among the Hindoos; under the second 
head come those acts, the committing of which is for¬ 
bidden by the text of the celestial code; such as shed¬ 
ding blood, theft, immoral practices, and other simi¬ 
lar acts there enumerated. The supreme Lord stands 
not in need of our adoration and obedience, nor is 
he in any want of us for the performance of the 
above-mentioned duties at our hands; but the results 
of our acts and deeds, in reference to rewards and 
punishments, accrue and adhere to us. For instance, 
if the invalid should adopt habitual moderation, he 
obliins that health which is the object of his wishes, 
and his existence is thereby rendered happy; but 
should he, from a bias to reprehcusiblo pleasures, 
the concomitants of disease, withdraw from the 
restraints of abstinence, his life becomes embillered; 
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the physician, in either case, being totally indepen¬ 
dent of the patient’s welfare and sufferings. More¬ 
over, the world is the abode of disease, and human 
beings are the patients: if they acquit themselves in 
the most perfect manner of their proscribed duties, 
and strenuously avoiding what ought not to be done, 
they attain the state of health, the most elevated 
degree of which is liberation from this degraded 
body, and union with the ambrosial sweets of para¬ 
dise ; which state is called Mukti by this sect; and 
the mode of attaining the highest degree of Mukti is 
not being immersed in the pleasures of this world, 
plucking away the heart from the gratifications of 
sense, being content with mere necessaries, abstain¬ 
ing from food, breaking the fast with viands not 
relished by the vile appetite, and such like : just as 
in sickness, for the sake of dissolving the morbid 
matter, it becomes necessary to fast one day, and to 
swallow bitter draughts. 

Such is the' substance of the tenets professed by 
the sect entitled Budah-Mimansa, which coincide 
exactly with those of the Yezdanians, except that 
the latter admit the being of the self-existent God, 
the sole and true object of adoration; regarding 
the acts and deeds performed in this world as the 
means of elevation and degradation in the next; 
holding the angelic dignities to be imperishable; 
and esteeming human perfection to consist in attain- 
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ing to the society and service of the sublime assem¬ 
bly in the court of heaven; whilst the followers of 
the Budah Mimansa do not admit the existence of 
the eternal andinfinite Lord ; but according to them, 
the term ‘ ‘ Almighty ” signifies the human soul, acts, 
and deeds. They also assert, that the blessings of 
paradise are transitory,and that the angelic dignities 
are liable to perish. However, the orthodox opi¬ 
nion, which is most prevalent at this time, is this : 
they admit the being of the truly-existing God, by 
whom the world subsists; but account his holy 
essence altogether exalted, and exempt from what¬ 
ever effects created beings. They also believe that 
human beings are confined by the yokes of their own 
works, and enchained by their deeds, in the man¬ 
ner before stated. 

Section the second tuexts of ceutain opinions 

ENTERTAINED BY THIS SECT CONCERNING THE CREATION : 
A SUBJECT WHICH is also DISCUSSED IN THEIR PUUANAS 

OR HISTORIES.—In the second part of the Bhagavat, 
one of their most esteemed Puninas, it is recorded 
that the Almighty Creator, in the beginning, first 
placed the mantle of existence on the bosom of Pra~ 
kriti, ' or “ nature,” and produced the fourteen Bhii- 

I Ofifh' PrdkrUi, or Mula Prakritif “ the root or Plastic 

“ origia of all;'' termed Pradhana, the chief one; the iiiii- 

“ versal material cause;*' identified by the cosmogony of the Puranas 
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vawds/or “worlds. ” The first sphei'e is that of the 
earth, which has been estimated by some of the 
ancients at five Kotes (50 millions) of Yojans,^ each 
Kote being equal to one hundred Lakhs (10 millions) 
and each Jojun to one Parasang and one-third; 
above the terrestrial is the aqueous sphere; above 
which is that of fire; beyond which is the aerial, over 
the celestial; beyond which is the Ahankar, ® or that 

of “ consciousness;” and higher than this is the 
Mahat-tat (Mahat-tatwamy or “ essence,” which is 


with Maya, or illusion; and by mythologists with Brdhmi, the 
power or energy of Brahma” {ColelrooMs Essays), 

Prakritiy in philosophy, “ the passive or material cause of the world,” 
as opposed to the active or spiritual; and in mythology, a goddess 
united to the primeval male, end the genitress of the Avorld {Wilson). 
-D. S. 

^ The quotations of our author are too general for being referred to 
particular parts or passages of the Hindii books. The above doctrine is 
contained in a great number of their treatises. In the Vedanta sara, or 
Essence of the Vedanta doctrine” (p. 16, Calcutta edit.), we find men¬ 
tioned the fourteen JTcFTrf^ Bhuvandni, or “ worlds.'’—A. T. 

2 sfxsTqf Yojanay or Jojun, a measure of distance’ ” equal to four 
Crosas, which at 8,000 cubits or 4,000 yards to the Crosa, or Cas, will 
be exactly nine miles: other computations make the Yojana but abqut 
five miles, or even no more than four miles and a half {Wilson’s Diet.), 
—D. S. 

3 More properly of egotism, which is the literal sense of the term: its 
peculiar function is sgrfiiTiTT Ahhimana, or ‘‘ selfish conviction ; a 
“ belief that in perception or meditation I am concerned ; that the ob- 
‘‘ jects of sense concern me; in short, that I am” {Colehrook’s Essays), 
— D. S, 

Derived from Mahal, “ great,” iT^fT also the intellectual principle 
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equal to ten of those beloAV it ; and Prakrit having 
enveloped it, intelligence penetrating through all 
the things before said, rises above : on earth it 
becomes knowledge; by means of water, there is 
taste; by means of fire, form ; by means of air, the 
touch of cold and dry; by means of the heavens, 
there is the perception of sound; and the organs of 
perception, are the exterior senses; and the internal 
sense is the seat of consciousness. In the same part 
of the Bhagavat it is stated that, by nature, the hea¬ 
vens are the vehicle of sounds; and consequently, 
the nature of the air gives the perception of sound 
and touch; in all other bodies the air is spirit, and 
from it arises the energy of the senses. To the 
nature of fire belongs. the perception of sound, 
touch and form; to the nature of water, that of 
sound, touch, form, and savor; and to the nature 
of earth, that of sound, touch, form, savor, and 
odor. 

Of the fourteen created spheres, seven rise above 
the waist of the Almighty, and the remaining seven 
correspond with the lower part of his body; accord- 


and fTroT Tatva^ essential nature—the real nature of the human soul, 
considered as one and the same with the divine spirit animating the 
“ universe;” the philosophical etymology of this word best explains its 

meaning, Tat, that; that divine Being;” and ri^ Twam, “ thou:”— 
“ that very God art thou.” Talva also means '■' reality, truth, suh- 
“ stance,” opposed to what is illusory or fallacious {Wilson). S. 
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ing to which enumeration the Bhu-lok, ‘ or the earth 
and terrestrial beings form “ his waist;” the BM- 
vanlok, ^ or the space between the earth and sun, 
“ his navel;” the Surlok, ® “ his heart;” the Mehr- 
lok,* “ his breast;” the Jonlok,^ “ his neck,” the 
Tapalok,^^ his forehead;” the Satyolok,’’ “ his head;” 
the Atellok, ® “ his navel and podex;” the Batellok,° 
“ his thigh;” the Sotollok, “ his knee ;” the Tald- 
tellokA'^ “ the calf of the leg;” theMahdtollok,^'^ “ the 

‘ Bhu'rlo’ka. 

2 Bhmarloka, 

3 Suraldka, “ the heaven of Indra, and residence of the 

celestials.’' 

^ Maharldka, ‘‘ a region ;”'‘said to be one Crore, or a million 

of Yojanas above the polar star, and to be the abode of those saints who 
survive the destruction of the world. 

6 Jana^o'ka, the region where the sons of Brahma and 
** other pious men reside.” 

^ rTO* ^1^ Tapa^dka, ‘‘ the abode of Ascetics.” 

7 Satya-ldka^ “ the abode of Brahma and of truth. 

8 Here begin the seven divisions of the infernal regions 
AtalaAdka^ the region immediately below the earth.” 

9 firrHyT Vitala-lo'ka, the second region in descent below the 
‘‘ earth.” 

10 Sutala-ldka, the third region in descent,” etc. 

u Taldtala-ldka, the fourth region,” etc. 

12 Mahdtala-ldka, “ the fifth region in descent below 

the earth,” inhabited. 
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“ heel;” the Rasatollok,“ the upper part of the 
‘‘ footthe Pdtdllok,'-‘ “ the sole of the foot.” 

There is another division limited to three spheres : 
the Bhuloh, “ the sole of the Almighty’s foot;” the 
Bhuvarlok, ‘ ^ his navel; ” the Sdrlok, “his head: ” the 
whole fourteen gradations in detail are thus reduced 
to three, signifying a mighty personage, the same as 
the Deity. 

In the same section of that volume it is also stated, 
that from the Almighty sprang Svabhdvah,^ “ the 
self-existing;” that is, Nature and Time; from 
Nature and Time proceeded forth Prakrit, which 
signifies Simdi, “ universe;” ‘ from Prakrit came 
forth Mahat-tat; ^ and from this latter, which is the 
same as Mddah, “ mental exaltation,” issued the 
three Ahankdrs, or modes of consciousness, “ per- 


1 ^^= 1 ^ Mam tala-loka, “ the sixth region/' etc.; the residence 
of the N^tg4s, Asuras, DMtyas,>iid other races of monstrous and demoni¬ 
acal beings, under the various governments of Sdcha, Bali, and other 
chiefs. 

2 cjTfTOT Pa tala loka^ the seventh infernal region,*' the abode 
of the Ndgas^ or serpents.”—A. X. 

3 ^ Svahhdva: derived frora5ua, ** own/* and JBhdva, “ pro- 
“ perty.*’ 

4 Simaj “ all/* entire.” 

5 (See note, p. 11). Another internal spirit, called Mahat, or ‘‘ the 
great soul,” attends the birth of all creatures imbodied, and thence 

in all mortal forms is conveyed a perception either pleasing or painful. 
Those two, the vital spirit [Jimtman) and reasonable soul, are closely 
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‘^sonalily, egolism,” Satek, Rajas, Tamas. ‘ Satek, 
"“goodness,” means “ the intellectual energy;” 
Rajas, or passion, “ the attraction of vile propen- 
“ sides, or sensual pursuits;” and Tamas (dark¬ 
ness), “ the repelling of what repugns,” in Arabic, 
Ghazab, or “ wrath.” From Rajas issued forth the 
senses; from Satek, the lords of nature and the ser¬ 
vants of the existing beings ; and from Tamas came 
forth(S/iaid, “enchantment“confusion;” 
Rup, “ form;” Darsan, “sight;” and Gandah, 
“ smell;”Hhat is, hearing, touch, sight, taste, and 
smell; Irom which five were produced the heavens, 
air, fire, water, and earth. Also from the three 
above-mentioned properties {gunds) the three mighty 
angels, Vishna, Brahma, and Mahish, came into the 
area of the creation.® Moreover, for the purpose of 
creation, eight other Brahmas were also impi'essed. 
by the first Brahma with the characters of existence, 
and these became the various gradations of the spi- 


united with the five elements, but also connected with the supreme 
spirit, or divine essence, which pervades all beings, high and low {Mentir, 
b. 12., si. 13 and 14).—B. S. 

^ satmSf rajas^ tamas^ '' truth” or existence;” 

“ passion” or “ foulness;” and “ darkness” or “ ignorance,” are called 
the three great nT^Tf; guna's, or properties of all created beings.—-A. T. 

^ Of these live words, the two first are Persian, the other three Sans¬ 
krit: the text is probably corrupt.—A. T. 

3 According to the ^ayu-purana (chapt. v.) Vichnu proceeded from 
Satva, Brahma from Bajas, and Bfahaddva, or Siva, from Tamas.—A. T. 
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ritual, corpox’eal, the high, the low, the ixiineral, 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms. 

In some of their treatises, God is the same as 
lime, woi’ks, and nature ; whilst, according to 
others, these are regarded as the instruments of his 
majesty. 

In other treatises, the Almighty is held to be light, 
surpassingly great and splendid, of exceeding bril¬ 
liancy and radiance, corporeal, invested with mem¬ 
bers. 

Other descriptions represent him as pure light, 
abstract being, simple existence, unconfmed by 
place exempt from transmigration, free of mat¬ 
ter, without parts, uncompounded, divested of the 
attributes of accidents, and the creator of the 
world, and all therein contained. According toother 
dissertations, God is the producer of beginning and 
'end, exhibiting himself in the mirror of pure space, 
containing the higher and lower, the heavenly and 
terrestrial bodies. 

It is stated in the first part of the Bhagavat, that 
the truly-existing is an abstract being, one without 
equal or opposite, who in the various languages 
amongst the human race has denominations suited 
to the belief of his worshippers, and that the mode 
of attaining union with him depends on eradicating 
wrath, extirpating bodily gratifications, and banish¬ 
ing the influence of the senses, This holy essence 
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is called Nardyan, ‘ whose heads, hands, and feel 
exceed all number. 

At the period when this wmrld and all it contains 
wei-e buried under the waters, Tot, or “ intellect” 
lay reclined in the sleep of unity, on the head of 
Adsesh, ^ the supporter of the earth, di'rom the navel 
of this exalted being appeared the lotus flower, called 
by the Hindoos Kawal; ® out of which arose Brahma, 
from the members of whose mighty existence all 
created beings hastened into the area of visibility. 

It is recorded in other treatises of this sect, that 
they give the name of Nardyan, or “ the majesty 
“ without color, ”Uhat is, “ without the qualities of 
“ accidents,” to the absolute essence and abstract 
being of God, who is in pure space. They say, 
moreover, that his essence, which is devoid of all 
forms, made a personage called Brahma, who was 
constituted the medium of creation, so that he 


^ The latter part of this sentence is according to the reading of the 
manuscripts.—D. S. 

In the edit, of Calcutta it is placed in the next line, and connected 
xvith the contents of the world, as if these had been with numberless 
heads, hansd, and feet.—A. T. 

Sdsha, the king of the serpent-race;'’ “ a large thousand- 
headed snake;” ‘‘ the couch and canopy of Vishnu;” and “ the up- 
“ holder of the world, which rests on one of his heads.”—B. S. 

3 Imvala^ from kw, earth,” and vala, “ to cover.”—A. T. 

This etymology is founded upon a wrong spelling of the name iVa- 
ranff, or No-rang^ no color,” instead of Nar&yana.—A. T. 
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brought all other existences from behind the curtain 
of nonentity into the luminous area of being. In 
like manner that sublime essence manifested itself 
in the soul of Vishnu, so that he became an Avatar, 
and to him is confided the preservation of what¬ 
ever Brahma created. That glorious essence next 
called up Mahadeo, for the purpose of destroying 
Brahma’s creation, whenever infinite wisdom re¬ 
quires the transformation of the visible into the 
invisible world; Irom which three agents arises the 
arrangement of all things in the universe. ‘ They 
say that Brahma is an aged man with four heads; 
Nardyan, or Vishnu, holds in his hand the Chakra, 
or Disk, “ a sort of weaponhe always assumes 
the Avatars, or “ incarnations;” of which ten are 
greatly celebrated. Avatar^ means appearance or 
manifestation; Karan^ signifies cause; Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Mahadeo are called Trikaran, or the 
three causes. 

In the Satya-Jog there was a Rakshas, named 


The definitions contained in the remainder of this sentence are in 
the' original incorporated with the text. In the present, as in every 
•similar instance, that arrangement has not been disturbed.—1). S. 

2 ^oirTT^ avatdra, from ava, “ down, off,’' and tri, to cross;” sig¬ 
nifying “ descent,” translation.” 
katana. 

An evil spirit, a demon, a vampire, a fiend, but who appears to be 
of various descriptions; and is either a powerful Titan or enemy of the 
gods, in a superhuman or incarnate form, as Havana and others; or an 
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Sdmah Amr, who performed such great religious 
austerities, that he became enabled to work mira¬ 
cles; he having taken the Anant-Ved' which was in 
Brahma’s possession, and from which are derived 
the four Vedas given to mankind, fled into the 
water; on this, Vishnu, on the fifth day of the fifth 
month, CMt,^ “ March-April,”Mnthe Kishn Bichah, 
having assumed the Matsyavatar, or ‘ ‘ the form of a 
fish,” plunged into the water, slew the Rakshas, and 
recovered the Veda: this was the first Avatar. 

The second was the Kurmdvdtar, or “ that of the 
“ tortoise.” Amnt Ved signifies “ the numberless 
“ Vedas;” Matsya, “ a fish; ” Amtar, “descent,” or 
“ manifestation :” CMt, “ the fifth solar month;” 
Kishn Bicheh, “ that portion of the month which is 
“ without moonlight and when the nights are 
“ dark.” 

On the twelfth of Chdt, in the Kishn Bicheh, he 

attendant on Kuvera and guardian of his treasures; or a mischievous 
and cruel goblin or ogre, haunting cemeteries, animating dead bodies, 
and devouring human beings. The Asurs are also demons, and of the 
first order; the children of Diti, by Kasyapa, engaged in perpetual 
hostility with the gods. According to Hindoo mythology, KasyapS'-is 
the name of a Mun% or “ deified sage who is the father of the immor¬ 
tals—gods and devils {Wilson). —B. S. 

1 ananta veda, “ the eternal Veda.” 

‘2 Chditm, 

3 Krishna paksha, “ the dark half of a month; the fifteen 

“ days during which the moon is in the wane.’ 
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assumed Lhe Kurmdvdtdr, or “ that of the tortoise.” 
They say that the Angels and Beeves (Asurs), taking 
the serpent Vdsukir, ‘ formed with him a cord, and 
fastening this to a lofty mountain called Manddra, ^ 
made with it a churn-staff', which they moved about 
in the mighty ocean, whilst Narayan remained 
under the mountain to prevent it from falling; and 
by this agitation they procured the water of life. 
In the kingdom of Kalinga, they have formed the 
image of a tortoise, and among the wonderful sights 
of that region is the following miraculous event: if 
they cast the bones of a Brahman or a cow into the 
adjacent reservoir, in the course of a year one half 
of it becomes stone, and the other half remains 
unchanged. It is worthy of remark, that some 
Persian astronomers represent the constellation 
Cancer by a tortoise, nay call it by that name, in¬ 
stead of Kharchang, or “ crab.” Ferdiisi, the sage, 
thus expresses himself: 

“ The lunar lord beheld the ascendancy oC the tortoise.” 

■ And as they account Cancer the ascendant sign of 
«tlie world, it is therefore likely that the ancient 


i Vasukij “ the sovereign of the snakes;” from Vasu, a 

jewel/’ and Ka, “ the head {Wilson).-!). S. 

^ The mountain with which the ocean was churned by the Surs and 
Asurs after the deluge, for the purpose of recovering the sacred things 
lost in it during that period.—J), S. 
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Hindu philosophers represented this constellation 
under the figure of the Kurma, or “ tortoise;” also 
by the iltoya, or “fish,”is meant the constellation 
Mt, or “ Pisces,” 

The third was the Bat ah, or “ boar Avatar,” when 
a Rakshas, named Karanydksha, having taken away 
the earth and carried it under the water, Vishnu, on 
the sixteenth of Chet in the ShaklPacheh,^ or bright 
“ half of the moon,” assumed the form of a boar, 


1 The most ancient division of the Zodiac consisted of twelve signs, 

namely: ^ the Ram; ^ Tm/ia, the Bull; Mithuna, 

the Pair; cflfe Karlaia, the Crab; Sinha, the Lion; Kanya, 
the Virgin; Tula, the Balance; Vrischica, the Scorpion; 

Dhanu, the Bow; iTcFi^ Malmra, the Sea-monster ; gOT Kumbha, 
the Ewer; Mina, the Fish. 

Sripeti, the author of the Retnamdld, has described them in Sanscrit 
verse, of which the verbal translation is annexed: 

“ The Ram, Bull, Crab, Lion, and Scorpion have the figures of 
“ those five animals respectively; the Pair are a damsel playing 
“ on the vina, and a youth wielding a mace; the Virgin stands on a 
“ boat, in water, holding in one hand a lamp, in the other an ear 
“ of rice corn ; the Balance is held by a weigher, with a weight in 
‘‘ one hand; the bow by an archer, whose hinder parts are like tlio§n« 
of a horse; the Sea-monster has the face of an antelope; the EAver 
“ is a Avater-pot borne on the shoulder of a man Avho empties it; 
“ ihe Fishes are two, with their heads turned to each other s tails, 
and all these are supposed to be in such places as suit their 
“ separate natures" {Sir TF. Jones, vol. I. p. 336).—D. S. 

2 ’ra sdklapalcha, “ thelighthalfof a month; the fifteen days of 
‘‘ the moon’s increase; or from neAV to full moon."—A.T. 
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slew llie demon with his tusks and brought out the 
earth. 

The fourth was the Narsinha, or man-lion Ava- 
‘ ‘ tar.” There was a Rakshas named Kiranya KmhipA, 
whose son, Prahldda, worshipped Vishnu, and as his 
father persecuted him on that account, Vishnu, there¬ 
fore, on the fourteenth of Baisakh, ‘ in the Shakl 
Pacha, or ‘ ‘ bright half of the moon, ” having assumed 
the form of the Narsingh, whose head and claws 
were those of a lion joined to a human body, slew 
the demon Kiranya Kashipii. 

The fifth was the Vd-mam, or “ dwarf Avatar.” 
When the Rakshas, Bali daitya, through his reli¬ 
gious exercises and austerities had become lord of 
the three worlds, that is, of all above the earth and 
below it and the heavens, so that the angels were 
hard pressed and deprived of their power; Vishnu, 
therefore, on the twelfth of Bhadun'^ in the Shakl 
Pac/iali, descended in the VdmanahAvdtdr, and coming 
into the presence of Bali, requested as much of the 
earth as he could traverse in three steps : to this 
^li'consented, although Sukra, or “ the planet Ve- 
mus,” the director and guardian of the demons, ex- 


> Vdisdkha, “ the month in which the moon is full near the 

“ southern scale” (April-May); the first month in the Hindu calendar. 
A. T. 

2 hhadra, the month when the moon is full near the wing of 
“ Pegasus'’ (August-September).—A. T. 



horted him not to grant the request, saying: ‘ ‘ This 
“ is Vishnu, who will deceive thee.” Bali replied: 
“If he come to me as a suitor, what can answer 
“ my purpose better?” Vishnu, on this, included 
the whole earth in one step, the heavens in the 
second, and in the third, rising up to his navel, 
said to Bali, “ Whither can I pass?” Bali, on this, 
presented his head; on which Vishnu, who saw 
this, having placed his foot, sent Bali^ below the 
earth, where he has ever since continued to reign 
with sovereign power, during many hundred thou¬ 
sands of years. It is to be noted, that Vd-mam 
means a dwarf, as he was a diminutive Brahman. 

i Vamana was so small, that in his journey, when he got to the side 
of a hole made by a cow’s foot, and which was filled with water, he 
thought it was a river, and entreated another Brahman to help him over 
it. On coming into Bali’s presence, he petitioned only for as much land 
as he could measure by three steps; and the king ordered his priest, not¬ 
withstanding his remonstrances, to read the usual formulas in making 
such a present. V^mana then placed one foot on India’s heaven, and the 
other on the earth; when lo I a third leg suddenly projected from his 
belly, and be asked for a place upon which he might rest his third foot. 
Bali then, by his wife’s advice, gave his head for Vamana to set his^foot 
upon; V4mana next asked for a Bakshina, “ a small present whi'^ 
“ accompanies a gift;” but Bali was unable to comply, as he had now lost 
every thing: in this dilemma he offered his life, which Vishnu declined 
taking, as he had promised PrahUida not to destroy any of his race. 
He therefore gave him his choice of ascending to heaven, taking with 
him five ignorant men; or descending to Patala, the world of the hydras, 
with five wise men. Bali chose the latter, as Vishnu promised to protect 
him against suffering punishment there for his crimes on earth. 

{Ward on (he Hindoos, vol. i. p. 7.) -D. S. 
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The sixth Avatar was Paras u Rama.' The Chatri, 
or “ military caste,” having become evil doers, in 
consequence of this, Vishnu, on the seventh of Bha- 
dm, in the Shaklfochah, or “brighthalfof the moon,” 
assumed the Avatar of Parasiiram, who was of the 
seed of the Brahmans. In this incarnation he exter¬ 
minated the Ghettri class so utterly, that he even 
ripped open their females and slew the foetus. Ac¬ 
cording to the Hindus, Parasuram is always living; 
they call him Chirangivah, or “ long-lived.” 

The seventh is the Ram Avatar: when the tyranny 
of the Rakshas Rdvana, sovereign of the demons, 
had exceeded all bounds, Vishnu, on the ninth of 
Chet in the Shaklpachah, becoming incarnate in 
Rama, who was of the Ghettri caste, overthrew at 
that time Rdvana, chief of the demons of Lanka, 
(Ceylon). Now Lanka is a fort built of golden 
ingots, situated in the midst of the salt ocean. He 
also recovered Sita, ^ the wife of Rama, who had 

1 or “ R4ma with m axe.’' He was the soa of the Muni 
JaBflffagni, horn at the commencement of the second or Tr(ita-yug. 

f^A. T. 

2 This is the Rama-chandra, the son of l)as arafha, king of Ayodhya, 
or the modern Oude, and born at the close of the second age.—A. T. 

3 Sitii, the daughter of the king of Mithila (the modern Tirhut) was 
taken away by R^iv^na himself, who had come from Lanka to the Indian 
peninsula, in order to revenge so many Rakshasas, his relations, who had 
been destroyed by the bravery of Rdma. This hero, having allied him¬ 
self with Hanuman and Sugriva, two chiefs of savage tribes, represented 
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had been taken away by the Rokshas, which is a 
name given by the Hindoos to a frightful demon. 

The eighth was the Krishn Avdtar. When Yishnu, 
in the Dioapar-Jog, on the eighth of Bhadiin, in the 
Kishn pachah, having assumed the Avatar of Krishna, 
slew Kansd. Krishna was also of the Chettri or 
“ military caste.” 

The ninth was the Budh avatar. When ten years 
only of the Dwapar-Jog remained, ‘ Vishnu, in order 
to destroy the demons and evil genii, the causers of 
night, assumed the Avatar of Buddha, on the third 
of Baisakh, in the Shakl pacheh. 

The tenth Avatar is to occur at the expiration of 
the Kali-jug, for the purpose of destroying the Mle- 
chas, or “ enemies of the Hindoos.” The Kalki Avd- 
lar is to take place on the third of Bhadiin, in the 
Shakl Pachah, in the city of Sumbul, in the house 
of a Brahman named Jasa. Kalki is also to be of 
the Brahman caste. He will destroy the corrup¬ 
tions of the world, and all the Mlechas, that is, 
Muhammedans, Christians, Jews, and such like, 


as monkeys, conquered with their assistance the island of Lanka, over¬ 
threw and slew in battle Mvana, and recovered his wife. The narra¬ 
tion of these events forms one of the most interesting parts of the Kiimti- 
yana, an ancient and sacred poem relating the history of R&ma-chandra. 
-A.T. 

1 The beginning of the KalLyug, succeeding the Dvapar-yug, being 
hxed 3102 years B. C., Buddha 4voiild have appeared 3112 years B. (L 
-A. T. 



are to be entirely extirpated: after which tlie Sat- 
yog, or “ golden age,” is to return. 

They moreover maintain, that the contingently- 
existing inhabitants and beings of earth are unable 
to penetrate into the presence of the necessarily- 
existing sovereign, and that the essence of the 
Creator is too exalted for any created beings to 
attain to an acquaintance with it, notwithstanding 
the high knowledge and piety with which they may 
be adorned: it therefore seemed necessary to the 
Almighty God to descend from the majesty of ab¬ 
stractedness and absolute existence, and exhibit 
himself in the various species of angels, animals, 
man, and such like, so as to enable them to attain 
to some knowledge of himself. They therefore 
assert, that for the purpose of satisfying the wishes 
of his faithful servants, and tranquillizing their 
minds, he has vouchsafed to manifest himself in this 
abode, which manifestation they call an Avatar and 
hold this to he no degradation to his essence. 
This tenet has been thus interpreted by Shidosh, 
flp^son of Anosh : According to the Sufi's, the 
f^rst wisdom is the knowledge of God, and of the 
universal soul, his life; and in this place they have 
expatiated upon the attributes of the Almighty; 
thus by Brahma they mean his creative power; and 
by the old age of Brahma is implied his perfection: 
philosophers also call the first intelligence, the intel- 
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lectual Adam, and the universal soul, the intellectual 
Eve. The sage Sunai has said: 

The father and the mother of this gratifying world, 

Know, is the soul of the word, ^ and the sublime wisdom." 

By Vishnu is meant his attribute of divine love, 
and also the universal soul; and they give the name 
of Avatar to the spirit derived from the soul of the 
first heaven; in which sense they have said: “ Ava- 
“ tars are rays issuing from Vishnu’s essence.” 

But these sectaries do not mean that the identical 
spirit of Ram, on the dissolution of its connection 
with his body, becomes attached to the body of 
Krishna ; for they themselves assert that Parsuram 
(the sixth Avatar) is immortal, and his body ever¬ 
lasting. 

When Ramachandra became incarnate, he en¬ 
countered the other; and Parsuram, having posted 
himself on the road with hostile intentions, Rama¬ 
chandra said: “ Thou art a Brahman and I a Ghet- 
“ tri: it is incumbent on me to show thee respect: ” 
then applying the horn of his bow to Parsuram’s 
foot, he deprived him of all power. When Paf&’t^ 


* The author, if even no Zoroastrian, seems to allude here to Honover, 

pure desire,” a general name for “ the word of Ormuzd;” it existed 
before all the good and evil beings created by Ormuzd and by Ahriman; 
it was by pronouncing it that the first triumphed over the latter, and 
continued to extend and to protect the creation [Ze7id-Avestot>) 1. 2 P. 
pp. 85. 138.140. 412.11. 347. 348. and elsewhere).—A. T. 
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ram found himself destitute of strength, he asked 
his name, and on learning that it was Ramachandra, 
he was greatly astonished, and said: “ Has Rama- 
“ Chandra’s Avatar taken place?” and Ramachan- 
dra having replied “ Certainly,” Parsuram said: 
“ My blow is not mortal, I have taken away thy 
“ understanding.” On this account it happened 
that Ramachandra possessed not intelligence in his 
essence, and was unacquainted with his true state, 
wherefore they style him the Mudgha, or stupid 
Avatar. ‘ 

Vasishta, one of the Rishies,* or “ holy sages,” 


1 The Sri Bhagavat mentions the birth of this celebrated sage in the 
Satya Yog, in the heaven of Brahma, from whose mind he was born; the 
Kalika puranah gives an account of another birth in the Padma Kalpa, 
when his father's name was Mitra Vardna, and his mother's Kdmbha. 
The Ramayana mentions him as priest to the kings of the solar race for 
many ages. This philosopher taught in substance the doctrines of the 
Vedanta school. He is said to have had ten thousand disciples. 

(Ward, on the Hindoos, vol. IV. p. J0.)~~D. B. 

2 Rishi, a kind of saint; that holy and superhuman personage which 
a king or man of the military class may become by the practice of rcli- 

^ous austerities. Seven classes of Rishis are enumerated: the BdmrshL 
Bi^marshi, MaharsH, 'Paramarshi, Ildjarshi, Iiandarshi, and Srw- 
ftarshi: the order is variously given, hut the R4jarshi is inferior to the 
four preceding ones, and the two last appear to be the inspired saints of 
the Hindoo mythology.—D. S. 

The simple name is especially applied to seven sages of the Brhhmarshi 
order, contemporary with each of the seven Menus; those of the present 
Manvantara arc: Marichi, Atri, Anyiras, Pulaslya, Pulaha, Kratii, and 
Vasishta, The names of each scries dilTer i those specified also form, 
in astronomy, the asterism of tlie Greater Bear A. T. 
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who is now along with his wife in the heavens, 
enrolled among the stars : he was the instructor of 
Rama, and brought him to the knowledge of him¬ 
self ; and his counsels to Rama have been collected 
by the Rishi Valmiki in the History of Rama, called 
the Ramdyam, and the name of Jog~VasUshta, given 
to them, which they call Indrazahardjog Vashislita. ‘ 
Some parts of these tales were selected by a Brah¬ 
man of Kashmir, and afterwards translated into 
Persian hy Mulla Muhammed, a Siifi. To resume: 
Rama, on hearing this expression from Parsuram, 
said: “ My arrow, however, errs not:” he then 
discharged some arrows which have become the 
janitors of paradise, and do not permit Parsuram to 
enter therein. This parable proves that they are 
by no means taken for Avatars of Naryaan ; as, al¬ 
though Parsuram and Ram were two Avatars of 
Aishnu, yet they knew not each other. Again, it 
is an established maxim among philosophers, that 
one soul cannot be united in one place with two 
distinct bodies. Besides, it is certain that they^v^ 
the name “ Avatars of Narayan” to the souls wlnfe|i^ 
emanate from the universal soul; and that they call 
Narayan the soul of the empyreal, or the fourth hea¬ 
ven. As to their assertions that Narayan is God, 


1 This name, repeated in the Dahistin (see hereafter the chapter upon 
the Nanak PanthianwS), never occurred to inc elsewhere.—A. T. 
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and iheir acknowledging his Avatars as God, and 
''their saying that the Almighty has deigned to appear 
under certain forms, all this means that a Narayan 
is the same with the universal soul, which the Sufees 
entitle “ the life of God.” As life is an attribute of 
the Almighty, and the perfection of attributes con¬ 
stitutes his holy essence, consequently the souls 
which emanate from the universal soul, or that of 
the empyreal heaven, which is the life of God, know 
themselves, and acquire the ornaments of pure 
faith and good works ; and also, on being liberated 
from body, they become identified with the universal 
soul, which is Vishnu, or the life of God, agreeably 
to this saying He who knows his own soul, knows 
“ God that is, he becomes God. 

As to their acknowledging the fish, tortoise, and 
boar to be incarnations of the divinity, by this they 
mean, that all beings are rays emanating from the 
essence of the Almighty, and that no degradation 
results to him therefrom, according to this narra¬ 
tion of the Mir S&id Sharif, of Jarjan (Georgia). 

a Siifi' and rhetorician were one day disput- 
ing, the latter said: “ I feel pain at the idea of a God 
“ who manifests himself in a dog or hogto which 
the Siifee replied : “ I appeal from the God who 
“ displays not himself in the dog.” On this, all 
present exclaimed : “ One of these two must be an 
“ infidel.” A man of enlightened piety drew near, 
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and showing them the exact import of these expres¬ 
sions, said: “ According to the belief of the rheto- 
‘ ‘ rician, the dignity of God is impaired by his mani- 
‘ ‘ festing himself in the dog; he is therefore dis- 
“ tressed at the idea of a God thus deficient. But, 
“ according to the Siifee, the non-appearance of 
‘ ‘ God in that animal would be a diminution of his 
‘ ‘ dignity, he therefore appeals against a God defi- 
“ cient in this point: consequently, neither of them 
“is an infidel.” So that, in fact, the Siifis and 
these sectaries entertain the same opinions. 

The author of this work once said to Shfdosh: 

‘ ‘ We may affirm that by the fish is meant the lord, 
“ or conservative angel, of water as, according 
to their mythology, a demon having taken the Vedas 
under that element,was pursued and slain byVishnu, 
and the Vedas brought back: thus their mention of 
a fish originated jfrom its inseparable connection 
with water. By the tortoise is meant the lord, or 
conservative angel, of earth; as their mythology 
relates, that the Avatar of the tortoise occurred for 
the purpose of the earth being supported on its baei^J' 
as is actually the case; they have also especially 
mentioned the tortoise, as it is both a land and aqua¬ 
tic creature, and that after water comes earth. By 
the boar are meant the passions and the propaga¬ 
tion of living creatures ; and as to the tradition of a 
demon having stolen away the earth and taken it 
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under the water, and of his being pursued by Vishnu 
under the form of a boar, and slain by his tusks, its 
import is as follows : the demon means- dissolute 
manners, which destroyed the earth with the deluge 
of sensuality ;-but on the aid of the spirit coming, 
the demon of dissoluteness was overthrown by the 
tusks of continence : the boar is particularly men¬ 
tioned, because its attribute is sensuality; and it was 
reckoned an Avatar, because continence is virtue. 
The Narsinh, or ‘ ‘ man-lion, ” is the lord, or conserva¬ 
tive angel of heroism; and as this constitutes a most 
praiseworthy quality, they said, that the Narsinh 
was a form with a lion’s head and a human body, 
for when they spoke of impetuous bravery in a 
man, they made use of the term “ lion. ” By Vd- 
mana, or ‘ ‘ dwarlish stature,” they meant, the lord ol* 
reason, strength of reflection, and an intellectual 
being; the dwarfish stature implying that, notwith¬ 
standing a diminutive person, important results may 
be obtained through him; as in almost a direct allu¬ 
sion to this, people say: “■ An intelligent man of 
‘“'^Sfhall stature is far superior to the tall block- 

head.” By Rajah Bali, they typify generosity 
and liberality. 

Shiddsh was delighted at this interpretation, and 
said: “ They have also recorded that Krishna had 
“ sixteen thousand wives; and when one of his 
“ friends who thought it impossible for Krishna to 
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“ visit all of them, said to try him; ‘ Bestow on me 
“ ‘ one of thy wives,’ Krishna answered: '■ In what- 
‘ ‘ ‘ ever female’s apartment thou findest me not, she 
“ ‘ is thine.’ His friend went into the different 
‘ ‘ apartments, but in every one of them he beheld 
“ the god engaged in conversation with its mis¬ 
tress.” This story implies, that the love of Krishna 
was so rooted in their hearts, that they cared for 
none besides, having his image present to their eyes, 
and dwelling every moment on his beloved idea. 

The tradition of Vishnu’s always bearing the 
Chakra in his hand (a kind of military weapon), 
alludes to the knowledge and decisive demonstra¬ 
tion which are unattainable without the aid of soul. 

In Mahadeo, they allude to our elementary nature 
by the serpent twined round his neck; they mean 
anger, and the other reprehensible qualities which 
result from corporeity; by his being mounted on 
a bull, the animal propensities; by the tradition of 
his place of repose being the site for burning the 
dead, is signified, the total dispersion of the parti¬ 
cles of bodies and the perishable nature of thin^. 
Mahadeo’s drinking poison is also to the same pur¬ 
port. In this sense they also say that Mahadeo is 
the destroyer of all worldly things; that is, elemental 
nature imperatively requires the dissolution of com¬ 
bination (connection), and that ultimately death 
comes in the natural course. 
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They also hold that every angel has a wife (fe¬ 
male energy), of a similar generic constitution, and 
originally derived from Brahma; and as we have 
before stated, the philosophers call the first intelli¬ 
gence the True Sire, and the universal soul. Eve; 
and thus he is the head and the wife the shoulder; 
the universal soul is the body of the empyreal hea¬ 
ven ; and in like manner the other celestial souls and 
bodies have wives of the elementary nature; as they 
give the appellation of wife, or energy, to whatever 
is the manifest source of action. 

Moreover the established doctrine held by these 
sectaries is, that each class should worship a parti¬ 
cular angel, and the wife or female energy of that 
angel; the worshipper regarding the object of his 
adoration as God, and all others, as created beings; 
for example, many believe Narayan to be the su¬ 
preme God; several others, look up toMahadeo, and 
many to the other male and female divinities ; and 
thus, pursuant to the four Vedas, which according 
to their common belief are a celestial revelation, 
they do not hold any angel who is the object of 
■ their praise as distinct from God: by which they 
mean that God, who is without equal, having 
manifested himself under innumerable modes of 
appearance, contemplates the glorious perfection 
of his essence in the mirrors of his attributes; so 
that, from the most minute atom to the solar orb, 



his holy and divine essence is the source of all that 
exists. 

“ To whatever quarter I directed my sight, thou appearedst there; 

“ How widely art thou multiplied,even when thy features are unseen’.’ 

The Fakir Arzu says: the above interpretation 
is conlirmed by this tradition of the Hindus, that 
Agasti,' a star, was formerly a holy man, who once 
collected all the waters in the palm of his hand, and 
swallowed the whole ; which means that Agasti is 
the same as Sohail, a star adjacent to the south pole, 
on the rising of which, all the water that has fallen 
from heaven is dried up, agreeably to the Arabic 
saying : 

“ When Suhail ascends, the torrents subside."' 

Many enigmatical and figurative expressions of 
a similar description occur in their writings; for 
example, IfaliM or Mahadeo, is an angel with matted 
locks and three eyes, which are the sun, moon, and 
fire ; he has also five heads; his necklace is formed 
of a serpent, and his mantle of an elephant’s hide. 
There are nine Brahmas, eleven Budras or Maha- 


^ The name of a saint celebrated in Hindu mythology, more usually, 
entitled Acjastya, the son othoih Mitra (the sun) and Varuna (the lord 
of waters) by Urvasi (a nymph of heaven); he is represented ot short 
stature, and is said by some to have been born in a water-jar: he is 
famed for having swallowed the ocean, when it had given him'offence; 
at his command also the Yindhya range of mountains prostrated itself, 
and so remains; hence his present appellation : he is also considered as 
the regent of the star Canopus - '{Wilsons Dictionary, sub voce).—A.T. 
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(leos, twelve suns, and ten regions, viz.: cast, west, 
south, north, zenith. Nadir, Akni, “ between cast 
“ and south;” Nireti, between south and west;” 
Dayah, “ between west and north;” and Isan, 
“ between north and east.” The angels are in 
number thirty-three Kotes, or three hundred and 
thirty millions, each Rote consisting of one hun¬ 
dred Laks, or ten millions. These angels have 
spiritual wives, who produce a spiritual offspring. 
They likewise hold human spirits to be an efful¬ 
gence proceeding from the divine essence; if to 
knowledge they add good works, with a clear per¬ 
ception of themselves and of God, they return to 
their original source; but should they not know 
themselves and God, and yet perform praise¬ 
worthy acts, they dwell in Paradise, where they 
remain during a period of time proportioned to their 
meritorious works ; on the expiration of which 
period they are again sent down to this lower world, 
and again to receive a recompense proportioned to 
their deeds. 

The actions even of the inhabitants of Paradise 
undergo an investigation, and are attended with 
reward or punishments duly graduated. They also 
hold that all those persons who are not sulliciently 
worthy of entering into paradise, hut who have 
observed religious ordinances in order to obtain 
dominion and worldly enjoyments, shall acquire 
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iheii' object in a future generation. They also say, 
in respect to any great personage, in whose pre¬ 
sence the people stand girt with the cincture of obe¬ 
dience, that the rewards and results are, that this 
person continues in a suppliant attitude devoted to 
the service of God and those individuals who pros¬ 
trate themselves before him, are in fact humbling 
themselves in adoration of the Almighty; in short, 
they hold all splendor and greatness as the rewards 
of alms and good works; thus they relate that whilst 
the incarnation of Rainchandra abode in the desert, 
he sent his brother Lachman to bring some roots of 
herbs in order to break his fast; but, notwithstand¬ 
ing a diligent search, he being unable to find any, 
returned and represented this to Ramchand, who 
replied : “ The earth abounds in food and drink ; 
“ but in a former generation, on this very day, T 
‘ ‘ omitted the performance of an act which would 
“ have been well pleasing in the sight of God, 
“ namely, that of contributing to the sustenance of 
“ indigent Brahmans.” 

They moreover believe that evil-doers, after death, 
become united to the bodies of lions, tigers, wolves, 
dogs, swine, bears, reptiles, plants, and minerals, 
in this world, and receive under these forms their 
well merited punishment; but that those who have 
been guilty of aggravated crimes arc hurried off to 
the infernal regions, where they remain suffering 



torture during a period of time proportioned to 
iheir evil deeds; and when they have undergone lh<' 
destined punishment, they again return to this world. 
They also believe that there is in paradise a sove¬ 
reign, named Indra, and that whoever offers up a 
hundred Aswamedas, ‘ becomes Indra. When his 
appointed time in paradise, in the full enjoyment . 
of sovereign power has passed, he is on the expira¬ 
tion of that period to descend to the lower world, 
and there obtains a recompense proportioned to his 


^ asvamSdha, from asva, “ a horse,” and m4dha, “ asacri- 

“ fice.” Colebrooke, in his Essay on the Vedas (J.s. Bes., Vlli., ed. Calc.) 
states, that the horse is avowedly an emblem of Virdj\ or the primeval 
“ and universal manifested being. In the last section of the Taittirt ya 
“ Yajurvddaj the various parts of the horse’s body arc described as 
“ divisions of time and portions of the universe: morning is his head; 

the sun, his eye; air, his breath; the moon, his car; etc. A similar 
“ passage in the fourteenth book of the Sd tapat'ha brdhman a, describes 
“ the same allegorical horse for the meditation of such as cannot perform 
“ an As'vam^dha ; and the assemblage of living animals, constituting an 
“ imaginary victim at a real AsVarn^dha, equally represent the universal 
“ Being, according to the doctrines of the Indian scripture. It is not 
“ however certain, whether this ceremony did not also give occasion to 
“ the institution of another, apparently not authorbed by the Vddas, in 
“ which a horse was actually sacrificed.” That this was really the case, 
we may infer from the frequent mention of such sacrifices, made in the 
historical poems of the Hindus and from the analogous instances of them 
found among the Western nations. The Massageti and the Persians 
sacrificed horses to the sun; the Magians also to the rivers (sec Herod., 
1. I. VII.; Xenoph., 1. Vlll. Sec also upon the sacrifice of a horse. 
Expose de quelques-uns des principaiix articles de la Thiogonie des 
Brahmes, parM. Tabbd Dubois, ci-devant Missionnairc dans le Mcissour. 
Paris, 1825).-A. T. 
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acts. Moreover, Indra’s spouse is named Sachi 
Devi, and lalls lo the share of the person who 
attains the rank of Indra. Note : by Aswameda is 
meant the sacrifice of a horse of a certain color, and 
according to certain established rites. However, 
by As warned, their learned doctors understand 
“ abnegation of the mind:” for imagination is a 
fierce charger, the sacrifice of which is an imperative 
duty on the religious ascetic; or it may allude to the 
destruction of the animal passions. 

They also believe that angelic beings are subject 
to concupiscence, and wrath, and the cravings of 
hunger and thirst; their food consisting of perfumes 
and incense, sacrifices, meat and drink offerings, 
with the alms and oblations made by mankind; and 
their beverage, the water of life., 

They also assert that the stars were holy person¬ 
ages, who, on leaving this world of gloom, through 
the efficacy of religious mortifications became lumi¬ 
nous bodies, ascending from the lower depths of 
this abode of the elements to the zenith of the crys¬ 
talline sphere; nay, their birth-place, name, family, 
with the names of their fathers and grandfathers, 
are carefully enumerated in the sacred volumes of 
this sect. Thus they say that Sanicher (the slow- 
traveller) or Saturn, is the son of the gloiaous Lumi¬ 
nary; and Mirrikh or Mars, the son of the Earth ; 
the world-enlightening sun, the issue of Kashyapa, 
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the sou of Markhi, the son of Brahma ; Zohrah (or 
the regent of Venus) the son of Bhrigu; and Utdred 
(Mercury) the son of Kamer (the regent of the moon). 
Some however maintain the moon to be the son of 
Attri the Holy, but, according to others he is sprung 
from the sea of milk. 

‘ * These opinions contain a marked allusion to 

* the tenets held by the distinguished Parsi sages, 

* namely, that the intellectual soul has a relation to 

* that sphere with which its good actions are con- 

* nected: they consequently apply the denoraina- 

* tion of Sun to the spirit of one united to the sun, 
^ and his father isentitled“ the father of the Sun.”’*^ 

The writer of this work once observed to Shiddsh, 
the son of Anosh : “ Perhaps they mean by the sires 
“ of the stars, their presiding intelligences, as in 
“ the technical language of philosophei-s, the name 
“ of sires is also given to the intelligences, on which 
“ account Jesus called the Almighty ‘ Father.’ ” 
According to them the elements are five in number, 
the fifth being the Akas (or ether), which word in 
its common acceptation means “ the heavens but 
according to the learned it implies empty space, or 
space void of matter. One of their distinguished 
doctors, Sumitra, son of the Ray of Kalinga, holds 
that Akas, which the Greek Platonists call s-pace, is 


^ The passage between the asterisks is not in the manuscripts.—D. S. 
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simple and uncompounded. Damudar Das Kaul, 
a learned Brahman of Kashmir, also holds Akas to 
signify space; and space is understood by the Platon- 
ists among the Yonian to be an extent void of any 
substance (a vacuum), which may be divided into 
parts, the totality of which parts may be equivalent 
to that extent of the general vacuum which is con¬ 
gruous and equal to it, in such a manner as to com¬ 
prise every particle of that extent which is the space 
in every particular division of the general space. 
There is an extent interposed between two things, 
and this extent is void and free of matter. According 
to their account, no better interpretation of Akas 
than that which is conveyed by the word space, can 
be offered. ‘ 

^ This passage, relative to space, is as obscure as the subject itself is 
metaphysical. The notions here expressed are in accordance with the 
Yedanta doctrine, by which akas, or “ pure ether,” is the universal 
space, including all, and the vacuum between the separate objects therein. 
There is a vacuum unconnected with every thing, and in it these parti¬ 
cular vacuums are absorbed. This appears conformable enough with 
modern philosophy, but the Hindus applied it to the divine spirit itself : 
thus, they say that there is a perfect spirit, in which individual souls and 
the aggregation of all souls take refuge, and so Brahma and the indivi¬ 
duated spirits are one: both pure life. We may here recollect that sir 
Isaac Newton, in attempting to define space, compared it to Something 
“ like the organ of divinity.” According to the Vedanta-sara, there is 
no difference between the all-ruling spirit and that of the sage; as there is 
none between the forest and the trees and the inclosed atmosphere; or 
between the lake and the parts of the water, and the image of the sky 
which falls in it. Wc are informed by Barnascius, an author of the sixth 
century of our era, who quotes Eudemos, a disciple of Aristotle iWolfii 
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They moreover assert that the heavens have no 
existence, and that the constellations and stars are 
fixed in the air. According to them there are seven 
samudras, that is oceans, on this earth: the salt sea, 
that of sugar-cane juice, the sea of spirituous li¬ 
quors, that of clarified butter, the sea of curds, the 
lacteal, and lastly, that of sweet waters. They also 
say that there rises above the earth a mountain 
called Su-Mem^ entirely formed of the purest gold, 
on which the angelic beings reside, and around 
which the stars revolve. There are nine spheres, 
namely: those of the seven planets, with those of 
Rds and Zamh (the head and tail of the dragon), 
which are also borne along in their celestial vehicles. 
Rds and Zanab are two demons who drank the water 

Anect. Gmca, 1. III. p. 259), that the united intellectual all is called 
“ space” by the Magians and by tbe whole race of the Arians, which 
name may be applied to the nations inhabiting the countries situated 
to the East and West of the Indus.—A. T. 

1 The earth according to the Hindus is circular and (lat, like the flower of 
the water-lily, in which the petals project beyond each other; its circum¬ 
ference being four thousand millions of miles. In the centre is mount 
Sumeru, ascending six hundred thousand miles from the surface of the 
earth, and descending one hundred and twenty-eight thousand below it. 
It is one hundred and twenty-eight thousand miles in circumference at 
its base, and two hundred and fifty-six thousand wide at the lop. On 
this mountain are the heaYcns of Vishnu, Siva, Indra, Agni, Yama, 
Noirita, Vanina, Vdyii, Kdviira, Isba, and other gods. The clouds ascend 
to about one-third of the height of the mountain: at its base are tbe 
mountains Mandara, Gundba-rnadana, Vipdla, and Siiparshwa, on each 
ofAvhich grows a tree eight thousand eight hundred miles high (IKard’s 
Hindoos^ vol. ill. p. 3).— I). S. 
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of life, whom Vishnu, at the suggestion of the sun 
and moon, smote with a weapon called the Chakra, 
or disk, and rent open their throats; in revenge for 
which, the moon is devoured by Rds, and the sun by 
Zamb ; but as their throats are rent open, whatever 
is taken in at.the mouth issues at the aperture in 
the throat: by this allegory they allude to the lunar 
and solar eclipses. ‘ 

Brahma dwells in a city called Rdst Lok; ^ Vishnu 
in a region called Vaikanth; and Mahadeo on a moun¬ 
tain of silver named Kdilasa. They also maintain 
that the fixed stars have no actual existence, but 
that the objects which shine by night are couches of 
gold set with diamonds and rubies, on which the 
inhabitants of paradise repose. * On this Shidosh 
^ remarks : “ It is agreed that paradise means the 
^ “ heavens, and also that the fixed stars are in the 


^ Aecordiog to the Mahabharat, when the Suras and Asuras (the gods 
and Ddityas, or“ demons”) had, by the whirling of the ocean, obtained 
the Amrita, or “ the nectar of immortality,” a fierce dispute arose 
among them about the possession of it; but Vishnu succeeded in ob¬ 
taining it for the Sdras. llahu, a demon under the disguise of a Siira, 
was about to drink it, when, informed of it by the sun and the moon, the 
god just mentioned, by a blow with his chakra, struck off the demon’s 
head, which, flying up to heaven, since keeps an inextinguishable hatred 
against the two luminaries who had betrayed him, and now and then 
swallows the sun or the moon. —A. T. 

I’he name of Brahma’s heaven is properly JTreT satya loka, 

“ (he world of truth.” 

’" The words between the asterisks are not in the manuscripts.—D. S. 
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* “ eighth heaYen; so that, consequently, the Iiea- 

* “ yens constitute the couches of the souls.” ‘ 
They esteem the majesty of the great light as the 

supreme of angelic beings, and on a careful investi¬ 
gation of their books, acknowledge no existence as 
superior to him in dignity; as the constitution of 
elemental compounds, and the existence of all beings 
is dependent on and connected with his auspicious 
essence. They moreover regard Brahma, Yishnu, 
and Mahesh, the radiance and rellexion of his light; 
saying, it is his majesty alone which, by its acts and 
operations, is called by these three names. They 
repi’esent him as a sovereign, in the human form, 
^sealed in a chariot which signifies the fourth heaven, 
to which are attached seven horses, with angels and 
spiritual beings, accompanied by royal trains and 
gorgeous pomp, continually passing before his ma¬ 
jesty. They also esteem him as the source of exist¬ 
ence and as universal existence. They also believe 

* the earth to be the skin of a Raksh or evil genius, 

* who was put to death, and his skin stretched out: 

* the mountains are his bones; the waters his blood; 
^ the trees and vegetables his hair. By Raksh they 

* mean a demon, which here implies the material 

* elements on this earth, xvhich according to them 

* is supported on four legs; alluding in this to the 


^ Mot in the manuscripts.—0. S. 
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* nature and number of the elements, each of whuh 

* rests on its own centre. 

* According to them Saturn limps, which typifies 

* his long period of revolution ; and Bhum, or 

* Marikh, “ Mars,” is a demon, on which account 

* they ascribe to him a malignant influence. * Zo- 
harah, or the regent of Venus,” is the director 
of the demons, and to this planetary spirit they 
ascribe the sciences and religions of the barbarians, 
and the creeds of foreign nations. 

The Muhammedan doctors say, that Islamism is 
connected with this planet, from which source pro¬ 
ceeds the veneration paid by them to Friday, or the 
day of Venus. Mushteri, “ Jupiter,” is accounted 
the director of the angels, and the teacher of the 
system of Brahma, which is conveyed in a celestial 
language, not used at present by any beings of ele¬ 
mental formation: thus, although the Koran is a 
divine revelation, the language of it is in general 
use among the Arabs; but the four Veds which the 
Hindus account a celestial volume, is written in 
Sanskrit, a language spoken in no city whatever, 
and found in no book, save those of a particular sect : 
it is called by them “ the speech of angelic beings.” 
The Veda -was given to them by Brahma, for the 
due ari’angement of human concerns. By angels 
or divine beings, they mean eloquent speakers, and 
learned authors, who, being illuminated by the 



effulgence of primitive wisdom, interpreted what¬ 
ever was revealed to them. It is to be remarked, 
that every one who pleases may derive from the 
Vedas arguments in favour of his particular creed, 
to such a degree, that they can support by clear proofs 
the philosophical, mystical, Unitarian, and athe¬ 
istical systems, faith, and religion; Hinduism, 
Judaism, Christianity, fire-worship, the tenets of 
the Sonites, or those of the Shias, etc.; in short, 
these volumes consist of such ingenious parables 
and sublime meanings, that all who seek may have 
their wishes fulfilled. 

They say that the Almighty is a great body, and 
that all other beings are in his belly; which resem¬ 
bles the opinions maintained hy the venerable Shaikh 
Shahbab ud deen Maktiil, whose tomb may God sanc¬ 
tify ! namely, that the iinivei’se is one body, which 
contains all others in existence, and is called the 
universal body. 11 has one spirit, which compre¬ 
hends all otliers, and is called the universal soul; 
and one single object of intelligence, from which 
they derive all intelligences, calling it the universal 
intelligence. It is stated in the Mujmal al Ilikmat, 
or Compendium of Philosophy, that the Almighty 
is the spirit of spirit; and according to Azar IM- 
sliangian, “ the intellect of intellect.” Shaikh B6 AH' 

1 A particular account of the Muhammcdan doctors is to be given 
hereafter.—A. T. 
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(whose place of repose may (lod illuminate!) thus 
speaks: 

“ The Almighty is the soul of the universe, and the universe the reunion 
“ of ail bodies; 

“ The different angelic hosts are the senses of this frame; 

“ The bodies, the elements, and the three kingdoms are its members; 

“ All these are comprehended in the divine unity; all other things are 
“ illusion.” 

This sect gives the appellation of Itakshas, which 
means evil genii or demons, to all those who do not 
profess their faith, and who perform not good 
works. 

Time, in Hindawi Kal, is a measure of the move¬ 
ment of the great sphere, according to the philoso¬ 
phers of Greece and Persia. The author has also 
heard from the Brahmans, and in conformity to the 
opinions ascribed to the most distinguished persons 
of their caste, it is stated in the work entitled Muadari 
[Jshshaffai Iskandari (a selection taken from several 
Hindi medical treatises), that time, according to the 
Hindu philosophers, is a necessarily-subsisting imma¬ 
terial substance, durable, incorporeal, that will ever 
last, and admits not of annihilation. Time has been 
divided into three kinds, namely, past, present, and 
future; hut, as in their opinion lime admits neither 
of alteration nor extinction, these divisions are not 
ill reality its attributes, although correctly used 
when applied to acts peribrmed in time. According 
to the succession of ai.ts, they (igurativcly describes 
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time as past, present, and future; as in reference to 
the solar revolutions and phases, they call it by the 
names of days, nights, months, years, and seasons: 
in short, they have so many intricate distinctions of 
this same nature, that the mere attempt to enume¬ 
rate them would iill several volumes. They all 
agree that this world is to continue for four ages: 
the first, the RasL yug, ‘ ‘ the righteous,” ‘ which lasted 
one million seven hundred and twenty-eight thou¬ 
sand common years; during which, all human be¬ 
ings, high and low, exalted and humble, princes 
and servants, adhered to the practice of righteous¬ 
ness and truth, passing their glorious existence in a 
manner conformable to the divine will, and devoted 
to the worship of the Almighty; the duration of 
human life in this age extended to one hundred 
thousand common years. The second, the Treta 
Yug, ® which lasted one million two hundred and 
ninety-six thousand common years : during this 
period, three-fourths of the human race conformed 
to the divine will, and the natural duration of life 
extended to ten thousand years. The third was 
the Dwapar Yug, "' which lasted eight hundred and 

* In Sanskrit pirT ?irr Krita-Ywjam ands^TFT ?T 3 t Safija-^Yuffcim, ‘‘ the 
“ righteous age.”—I). S. 

2 ic preserve. 

3 Dwaparj from dwa, “ two,” anti par, after, siibse- 
“ quent.” 
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sixty-four thousand ordinary years, during which 
one half the human race performed good works and 
their life was limited to a thousand years. The 
fourth is the Kali Yug,' or iron age,” which is to 
last four hundred and thirty-two thousand years, 
during which three-fourths of the human race will 
be immersed in sin, infatuation, and evil works, and 
the term of human life reduced to a hundred and 
twenty ordinary years. These four ages (4,520,000 
years) they call a Chakra, and seventy-one Chakras 
a Manioantar ; on the expiration of seventy-one Chak¬ 
ras, there elapses one day of the life of India, the 
ruler of the upper world ; and on the expiration of 
fourteen Manwantars, reckoned according to the 
preceding calculation, one day of Brahma’s life is 
terminated. 

They say, that the Almighty, having united him¬ 
self with Brahma’s body, created the world through 
his medium: Brahma thus became the Creator, and 
l)rought mankind into existence, making them of 
four classes, namely: the Brahman, ChaUrkja, Va- 
isya, and Sudra. To the first were assigned the 
custody of laws and the establishment of religious 
ordinances; the second class was formed for the 
purposes of government and external authority, 
being appointed the medium for introducing order 

^ The beginning of the Kali Yug is placed about 3001 years anterior 
to the (’liristian <era. -I). S. 
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into liumau alTairs; llie lliircl Avas composed of hus¬ 
bandmen, cultivators, artisans, and tradesmen; and 
the. fourth for every description of service and 
a ttendance. All races not comprised in one of these 
four divisions are not accounted of human origin 
but of demoniacal descent: however the demons or 
Rakslias, through the practice of religious austeri¬ 
ties, attained to such dignity that Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Mahesh (Siva) became their attendants. Thus 
Ilavan, ‘ through the efllcacy of religious mortifica¬ 
tion, became lord of the world and its inhabitants; 
Brahma was reader of the Vedas at his court; the 
sun filled the oflice of cook; the clouds were his 
cup-bearers, and the wind his chamberlain. 

“ Finally, according to the sectaries, the life of 
Brahma lasts a hundred extraordinary years of three 
hundred and sixty (.lays, with nights corresponding 
to the days,^ so that u[> to thepnwut lime, that is, 

* For a more detailed account of the occupations of the several deities, 
male and female, see Moores Hiodii Panlheon, p. 333; and also plates, 
32 and 5i. - 1). B. 

A mouth of mortals is a day and a night of the Pitris, or patri¬ 
archs inhabiting the moon; and the division of a month being into C{|ua 
halves, the half beginning from the full moon is their day for actions; 
and that beginning from the ucav moon is their night for .slumber. 

A year of mortals is a day and a night of tlie gods, or regents of tin 
universe, seated round the north pole; and again their division is this 
their day is the northern, and their night the southern, course of the sun 
— I). S. 

beam now the duration of a day and a night of llraluna, affd of tin 
several ages vhieh shall he mentioned in order suceinelly : 
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the period of composing this work, in the year of the 
Hejira 1055 (A. D. 1645), there have elapsed four 
thousand seven hundred and forty-six years of the 
Kali-Yug. So many Brahmas have appeared, that 
the sums of their years exceed the limits of human 
comprehension; they have merely a tradition that 
one thousand Brahmas have successively appeared 
and been annihilated; so that the present is the 
thousand and first, of whose life fifty years and 
half a day are expired, which commences the half¬ 
day of the fifty-first year. As soon as the age of 
Brahma terminates, according to the preceding cal¬ 
culation, or amounts to the destined number, he 
then forms twelve blazing suns, whose heat and 
splendor consume alike both earth and water, so 


Sages have given the name of Krita to an age containing four thousand 
years of the gods; the twilight preceding it consists of as many hun- 
dreds, and the twilight following it of the same number. 

In the other three ages, with their twilights preceding and following, 
are thousands and hundreds diminished hy one. 

The divine years, in the four ages just enumerated, being added toge¬ 
ther, their sum, or twelve thousand, is called the age of the gods. 

And by reckoning a thousand such divine ages, a day of Brahma may 
be known: his night also has an equal duration. 

The before-mentioned age of the gods, or tweUe thousand of their 
years, being multiplied by seventy-one, constitutes a Manvaniara, or the* 
reign of a Menu. 

There arc numberless Manvantaras: creations also, and destructions of 
worlds innumerable: the Being supremely exalted performs all this with 
as much case as if in sport; again and again for the sake of conferring 
happiness {Uaughton's Mi'nu, p. 11.12.13).—I). S. 
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that there remains not a vestige of this world or its 
productions, and mankind plunge benealli the wa¬ 
ters, which catastrophe is called PraJaya, in Hindawi: 
after this event, another Brahma appears and cre¬ 
ates the world anew, which process of dissolution 
and reproduction continues to all eternity. The 
Hakim Umr Khakani says: 

“Those who adorn the heavens, which are a particle oC time, 

“ Gome, and depart again, re-appear on the same stage— 

“ For, in the skirts of heaven and the robe of earth, there is 
“ A creation which is successively born as long as God exists,” 

By the prolonged periods of duration ascribed to 
these celestial personages, they allude to the anti¬ 
quity of the world, which is so immensely great that 
it cannot be comprised in numbers. The man of 
spiritual attributes, Shidosh, the son of Anosh, 
says: “ On the termination of the great cycle, human 
“ creatures reappear, and the water enveloping the 
“ terrestrial globe becomes of the same radical 
“ constitution as the waters on high; again, through 
“ the intense heat of the luminary, the water dis- 
“ appears, and twelve suns arc formed: from the 
“ ascent of vapors and the blending of exhalations, 
“ the celestial disks are enveloped, when llie tailed 
“ comets, which the Persians call ‘minor suns,’and 
“ the Arabs Sliamcyat, or ‘ smaller solar bodies/* 


1 The manuscript omits all the words nfier smaller solar bodies,’* 
observe the asterisks.—1). S. 
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* “ oonsurnc alike the humid and the dry: such is 

* “ the necessary termination of that cycle : the 

* “ world and its inhabitants will be createdanew.”* 
Mulla Ismail Suffi, of Isfahan, says: 

“ The world which is one, the creator, and the creation, 

“ Both these worlds are like the scum of his cup *, 

“ This revolution of time resembles a painted lantern, 

“ Which, notwithstanding its motion, remains in the same position.” 

The assertion ‘ ‘ that only the four classes above 
“ enumerated are of human race,” implies that this 
denomination is attached to the professors of hu¬ 
manity, virtue, and discrimination ; superior to 
which is showing mercy to the animal creation; 
also the knowledge of one’s self and of the Creator; 
nay, the person destitute of these characteristics has 
no share of the nature of man. Thus the sage 
Ferdusi says: 

“ Whoever deviates from the path of humanity 
Is to he accounted a demon, and not of human race.” 

* According to these sectaries, the worship offered 
to the forms of Mahadeo and Narayan, and to the 
statues of the other spiritual beings, is highly to be 
commended. Strangers to their faith suppose them 
to look upon the idol as God, which is by no meaiut 
the case, their belief being as follows : “ The idol is 
‘' merely a Kiblah, and they adore under that par- 
“ licular form, the Being who has neither accident 
“ nor form.” 
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Moreover, as Tiiaukiiid is an assemblage composed 
ot' superiors and inferiors, they have made images of 
the directors of the people, and constituted them 
their Kihlah: besides, as all things exhibit the 
power of the Almighty, they form images according 
to their similitude. They also say, that as the Ava¬ 
tars are radiant emanations of the divine essence, 
they therefore make images on their likeness, and 
pay them worship: so that, whatever is excellent in 
its kind, in the mineral, vegetable, or animal world, 
is regarded with veneration, as well as the uncom¬ 
pounded clcuietilary substances, and the starry 
sphen's. l\ai Manuhar Kuch wain hah has said: 

“ 0 Moslem ! if the KAbah be the object of thy worship, 

“ Why dost thou reproach the adorers of idols?” 


Section the thiro, concerning the reeigiocs orser- 
VANCES AND CEREMONIES OE THE SamARTACANS (SmARTAs), 

OR ORTHODOX OE THE lliNDUs. —According to this class, 
there are two kinds of birth: the lirst, on ([uitling 
the maternal womh; the second, on the day ofassuni- 
ing ilie jlfiwtji* orZanar, and repeating the established 
forms of prayer; as, until a person has scrupulously 
performed both these rit(*s, he is not regarded as 


* Mmiji, a sort of grass, from the fibros of which a siring is iircpaml, 
of which tlic triple thread worn by the brahman should be formcMl 
charum munjn Saiti^kril Divlhnnry*)—!) S, 



orthodox, nor an observer of their instituies. Under 
this are contained the Shoddsdn-Karmdni,' “ sixteen 
“ heads,” commencing with the woman being puri¬ 
fied from periodical illness ; her attachment to her 
husband; the forms of prayer necessary to he used 
on the occasion, and observed until the moment of 
death; and the acts of charity enjoined to be per¬ 
formed after the person’s decease. 

Of their laudable customs are the following: 
1. the Garhh-dddhna-karma, ^ or delivering the like¬ 
ness of a son, that is, giving up a daughter to her 
husband ; 2. the Pungsavana, ^ or reciting at the pro- 


^ Ward enumerates only ten Sanshara, or “ ceremonies:” Garhha'- 
dhana, Pungsavana, Simonton nay ana, Jdta-liarma, Nishkramana, 
Ndma-karana, Anna-prdshana, Chu'ra-harana, Ujpanayana, and R- 
va'ha (Yol. III. p. 71). 

2 The above interpretation is not correct; the name of the ceremony 
nilWPr is derived from ** Gafhha, “ the foetus, ” and adhan, 
“ taking;” according to Wilson’s Dictionary^ a ceremony performed 
prior to conception; but, according to Ward, a ceremony to be performed 
four months after conception, including a burnt sacrifice, the worship of 
the Shlilgr4ma, and all the forms of the N4ndM\Wkhf-Shr4dda. The 
Shalgraraa (from Shal, “ to move, to shake,” and Grama, ‘‘ a village”) 
the GBtiteSy or eagle-stone,” black, hollow, and nearly round, said to be 
brought from mount Gandaki, in Nepaul —an emblem of Vishnu (see 
Ward, vol L p. 283-4-5).~D. S. 

3 jgfoiqr. A religious and domestic festival, held on the mother's 
perceiving the first signs of a living conception: from jpung^ “ a male,” 
and shuy to bear.” 

ISfdndi-MukhaSrdddha, funeral obsequies performed on joyous occa¬ 
sions, as initiation, marriage, etc., in which nine balls of meat arc offered , 



per season the prayers enjoined to be said, that a 
virtuous offspring may be born; 5. the Simantonna- 
yam, ‘ that is, in the sixth month of a woman’s preg¬ 
nancy, the recitation of the proper forms of prayer 
and giving a feast to Brahmans; 4. the Jatakarma, 
or the rites to be practised by the father on the birtli 
of a son, in regard to ablution; //om, or burnt 
offerings; Jap, or devout meditation and acts of 
charity; 5. the iVama-/carana, “ when, on llie eleventh 
day after the child's birth, they give it a name and 
repeat the necessary forms of prayer; 6. on the 

to the deceased father, paternal grandfather, and groat grandfather; to 
the maternal grandfather, great grandfather, and great great grandfa¬ 
ther; to the mother, paternal grandmother, and paternal great grandmo¬ 
ther: from Nandi, ** good fortune,'' and Mukha, principal/' 

1 a purificatory and sacrificial ceremony observed by 
women, on the fourth, sixth, or eighth month of their pregnancy: from 
Simanta, a portion of the hair," and Vnnayana^ ‘‘ arranging;" this 
forming an essential part of the ccrenftny—(IHlson)* 

2 from Jata^ “ born," and karma, ** an act practised at the 
** moment of birth," in which the Shr(idaha, the burnt sacrilice," and 
other ceremonies, which occupy about two hours, ate performed, and 
then the umbilical cord is cut-(irrml, vol. 111. p. 73). 

3 7r{'3:TcFh[tIT from Ndman, ** a name," and Eri, ** to make"—(Ifanf.^ 
Glossary ). 

The first part of a Brahman's compound name should indicate holiness; 
hf a Chatriya's, power; of a Taisya's, wealth; and of a Sudra's, con¬ 
tempt. Let the second part of the priest’s name imply prosperity; of the 
soldier’s, preservation; of the merchant's, nourishment; of the servant’s, 
humble attendance. The names should be agreeable, soft, clear, capti¬ 
vating the fancy, auspicious, ending in long vowels, resembling w'ords of 
licncdietion {Haughtods Menu, p. 2ISL 



fourth month they bring out the child, which they 
call the Nish-kramana; ‘ 7. giving the child suitable 
food and at a propitious moment, which they call 
Ama-prasanna; 8. at the age of three years, they 
shave the child’s head and bore its ears, which rite 
they call Child drkaram, ^ or the ceremony of forming 
the crest at the first tonsure of a Hindu. They arc 
strictly enjoined to observe the above eight ceremo¬ 
nies; and if the child be of the female sex, they 
practise the same rites, but without the staled forms 
of prayer; excepting at the lime of her marriage, 
when they are bound to recite the forms appropri¬ 
ated to that ceremony. 9. In his fifth year, they 
bind around the child’s w'aist a siring which they 
call Stitmn ;this rite they call Mungi; ® the string is 

* Riwnmii from Nir, “ forth,” and Eratn, “ to step:” carrying the 

child out of the house to see thenisun, and offering up petitions for the 
long life and prosperity of the child. 

2 mUM from^nna, “food/' and pra'sanna, “ feeding’' {Ward's 

Vocahulanj).--In the sixth month, he should be fed with rice; or that 
may be done which, by the custom of the family, may be thought most 
propitious” p. 25).—For the goddess Anna Perenna of the Romans, 

the Anna-purna of the Hindus, from Anna, “ race/’ and piirna, “ to 
“ liir (see^s Res,, vol. VlII. p. 69. 85). 

3 from Chuda, “a single lock of hair left on the crown of the 

“ head at the ceremony of the first tonsure/' and Karana, “ the act of 
“ making.” 

4 m Sutra, “ a thread in general; a string,or collection of threads/’ 
as that worn by the three first classes-(P^^son). 

5 Muaja, “ a sort of grass” from the fibres of \’ihic]i a siring is pre- 
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lo be made oC the bark of tlie Darbliu;' 10. three 
days after investing the boy with the Sutra, they 
should put theZanar, or “ sacrificial thread,”^ about 
his neck, which' they call the Yo,jn6pavita; 11. on 
assuming the Brahmanical thread they are, by way 
of charity, to bestow a cow on the Brahmans, which 
act they call Goddn ;' 12. is the ablution of the body 
with milk, curds, clarified Imtter, honey,and sugar, 
which they call the Aslman-panjah and Parahh-chat; 
15. when the boy reaches his firtecuth year, they 
make him master of a household; this they call 
Vivdhah,"ov “ matrimony,-” 14. the sou,after the de- 

pared, of which the triple threatl worn by tlu5 Brahman should be formed 
{Saceharmn , 

Darbha, Cum, or “ sacrificial grass’^—(iri7«on). 

The girdle of a priest must be made of Munja, in a triple cord, smooth 
and soft; that of a warrior must be a bow-string of Murva; that of a 
merchant, a triple thread of Sana. If the Munja be not procurable, their 
zones must be formed respectively of the grasses (lusa Asmantaca, val- 
vaja, in triple strings, with one, three, or five knots, according to the 
family custom—(iIf.S. p. 20). 

The sacrificial thread of a Brahman must be made of cotton, so as 
to be put on over his bead, in three strings; that of a ('hatrlya, of Sana 
thread only; that of a Vaisya, of woollen thread—(A/p. 27). 

® The or sacrificial cord,” originally worn by the three 

principal casts of Hindus; at present, from the loss of the pure Chatrl^'ji 
jmd Vaisya casts in Bengal, confined to the Brahmanical order; from 
Yajua^ a sacrifice,'' and Wpavtta, ** a thread." 

4 ffx CfO~<l(ina^ from Co, ** a cow,” and Da mi, a gift.” 

^ Probably cr^ or q^rFfT asanu pancha, or pdnrha iatilm, 
“ five things.” 

ti 
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cease of his father, performs the requisite charities 
and donations, which ihey call Pind-praddn 15. on 
the 7 th of the month Mdgha,^ when the majesty of the 
great luminary is in Aquarius, they are to present 
the Brahmans with pulse, barley, wheat, black rice, 
sesame, gold, and such like; this is called Ddn-fhal;^ 
16. on the Shim-rdtri,^or “ night of Siva,” the 21st 
of (heBhdgan (Phagan, or Phalgun) they present to 
the Brahmans a serpent of silver, with red rice, 
which they call Phani.^ 

The above are the sixteen ceremonies. It is more¬ 
over necessary that a Brahman’s son should he 
invested with the Munji at the age of eight, the Cha- 
triyas at eleven, and the Vaisyas at twelve, after which 
ceremony the boy is to be sent to school. 

A Brahman must, whilst performing the offices of 


* fWJ 5T?"}R' Pinda-pradanaf from pinda, funeral cake; anobla- 
tion to deceased ancestors, oCTereii at the several Sraddhas, by the 
“ nearest surviving relation, and prdda'n^ “ the act of giving.’' 

2 irra" Magha, the name of a Hindu month commencing when the sun 
enters Capricornus (January-February). 

2 51FT tJWT Ddna-pkah from “ Dana, a gift," and phal, “ fruit." 

^ Shiva-ratri, from Shiva, “ Siva, the dciiy," in his cha¬ 

racter of destroyer and reproducer; Ihe third person of the Hindu triad, 
and ratri, “ night,” being the night of the fourteenth day of the moonV 
wane, in the month Magha, or Magha-phalguna, a rigorous fast with 
extraordinary ceremonies in honour of the Sivalinga, or Phallus. 

{As. , vol. HI. p. 274.) 

5 tHTJTT Phani, from Phana, “ the expanded hood or neck of the Cohra 
di Capello^iWilson). 



nature, fasten the Miinji securely on the right ear, 
turning his face to tlie north, but at night to the 
south. After performing these ofhces, he is to take 
his instrument, and going three paces farther he 
is to apply to his hands water, which is to he in 
a vessel, and with which earth has been blended, 
and this is to be continued until there remains 
no disagreeable odour. He is after this to per¬ 
form his ablution in a clean place,* and seat him¬ 
self in such a manner that his hands should be under 
his knees, with his face to the north or east; next, 
whilst repeating the prescribed forms of prayer, he 
is to put a little water three times successively into 

* For a more detailed account, sec Ward on the Hindoos, vo!- IL p. 
20, etc*—Tbc abstract given in the Dabisthn is inaccurate, agreeing nei¬ 
ther with Manu nor Ward: in iWanu^ it is as follows (L IL sL 58): Let 
a Brahman at all times perform the ablution with the pure part of his 
hand, denominated from the Veda, or with the part sacred to the Lord 
of creatures, or with that dedicated to the gods ; but never with the part 
named from the Pitris* (sL 50) The pure part under the root of the 
thumb is called Brahma; that at the root of the little linger, €a<ya; 
that at the tips of the lingers, Daiwi; and the part between the 
thumb and index, Pitrya, (sL 60) Let bira sip water thrice; then twice 
wipe his mouth; and lastly, touch with water the six cavities (or his eyes, 
ears, and nostrils), his breast, and his head. (61) He who knows the law 
.and seeks purity, will ever perform his ablution with the pure part of 
his hand, and with water neither hot nor frothy, stiinding in a lonely 
place, and turning to the east or north. (62) A Brahman is purillcd by 
w'ater that reaches his bosom; a Chatrlya, by water descending to bis 
throat; a Vnisya, by water barely taken into his mouth: a Sutra, by 
water touehed with the extremity of his lips —1>. S. 



the palm of the right hand,' which he is to swallow 
without reciting any prayers; he is then to cleanse 
the mouth with the back of the left hand, and having- 
taken into the palm of his hand other water, and 
dipped the other fingers into it, he is to apply them 
to his nose, eyes, and ears; the water must be pure, 
without foam or bubble. On this occasion the Brah¬ 
man is to swallow so much water that the moisture 
may extend to his breast; the Chattri such a quan¬ 
tity as to extend to his throat; the Vaisya sufficient 
to moisten the inside of his mouth ; the cultivator, 
women, and children who have not assumed the 
Munji, are to apply a little water to the lips, then 
immerse the head, and having repeated the proper 
forms of prayer, to sprinkle the head several times. 

^ This rite is called Achamana, performed by taking up Nvater in the 
palm of the right hand three times, and drinking it as it runs towards 
he wrist; then, with the right hand, the Brahman is to touch his lips, 
nose, ears, navel, breast, forehead, and,shoulders, repeating an incanta¬ 
tion; wash his hands again, and perform achamcma; repeat an incanta- 
tian ; then sitting to the N. or E., before sunrise, cleanse his teeth with 
the end of a green stick, about six or seven inches long. If he clean his 
teeth after sunrise, in the next birth he will be born an insect feeding on 
ordure. He must now wash from his face the mark on his forehead made 
the day before Lastly, he puts a dry and new-washed cloth round his 
loins and sitting down, let him cleanse his poita by rinsing it in the water; 
then taking up some earth in his hand and diluting it with water, puf 
the middle huger of his right hand in this earth, and make a line 
botw'ixt his eyes up to the top of his forehead; then draw his three first 
fingers across his forehead; make a round dot with his little finger in the 
centre at the lop ot his head; another on the upper part of his nose; and 
anotlior on his throat; elc , eli*. .H7nv/, vol. H. p. S. 



1’lie Bi'ahinaii is next lo cotiipross ilie nostrils, so 
that the passage of inhalation and exhalation should 
be closed up, and recite the prayers prescribed on 
the occasion; then he is to stand for some lime, 
turning his face towards the great luminary, and 
repeat the necessary formulae. Every morning, on 
rising up and performing duly the oflices of nature, 
he is lo go through the necessary rites which, they 
call Sandhya, ‘ the observan(.^e of which, three times 
every day, is equally im[)crative on both Brahman 
and Chattriya : 1. every morning, or Irom the dawn 
of day until the rise of the world-illuminating solai 
orb; 2. at midday, from the sun’s meridian altitude 
to his declination; 5. at evening, or from one hour 
before tlic setting of the world-enlightening sun until 
the rising of the stars. ’I'hesc rites are to be accom- 
])anied by (rlmal, or “ ablution,” except on the 

i Sandhja, The Brahniaid must oOcr up many prayers; pour out 
water to diiterent gods; repeat certain forms of prayer in honor of the 
sun> which he must \Yorship; and repeat the (Jhyatri; then take up water 
with his Kosha (small copper cup), and pour it out to his deceased 
ancestors; after which he must return home and read some part of the 
Vcda--(Tran/, vol. IL p. :U"-:r2). 

The Gdyatf^ here means a sacred verse from the Vedas, to he m?|ted 
only mentally: this is usually pe.tsonihed and considered m a goddess, 
the metaphorical mother of the three (irst (dasscs, iu their capacity of 
twicC“born; investiture with the sacred and distinguishing string, vix.: 
being regarded as a new birth. Tliere is but one (layatri of the Vedas; 
but, according to the system of tlie Tantricas, a number of rnystieal 
verses are called Gfiyatris, each deity having one in particular. From 
Gaya. who sings; and Trtti, “ to preserve ^’^1), S. 
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Sandhya of the latter part of the day, when, if it 
he impossible, the established prayers only are to be 
recited. On performing this ablution, the head is 
to be several times sprinkled with water in such a 
manner that it may fall in drops on it; after which, 
having gone through the indispensable forms of 
prayer, he is to make the Homa, that is, he is to light 
the holy fire on a pure spot, and place on it thin and 
fine pieces of wood, and having chosen the still more 
delicate splinters of it, and moistened them with 
water, he drops pure rice upon them. The fire 
being thus lighted, he addresses prayers to his spi¬ 
ritual guide or his'instructor, father, and elders, and 
laying his head on the ground, solicits their bene¬ 
dictions ; pronouncing during this adoration his own 
name, so that it may be heard by them, after this 
manner: “ I, who am such a one, in profound 
“ adoration address my prayers to you, and pros- 
“ trate myself in your presence:” the same pros- 
Hration must also be performed to his mother. 
He then repairs to his master, before whom he 
stands in an humble attitude and receives instruction: 
but after this form, that the instructor should say of 
himself, “lam now at leisure:” he is not to com- - 
maud him, which would be accounted great rude¬ 
ness. When the pupil waits on bis master, he is 
to appear before him dressed in costly clothing; but 
if both master and pupil should ho in indigent cir- 
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cuinstances, llic latter is to solicit alms, and thus 
procure subsistence lor his master and liimself: lie 
is moreover to remain silent at table. 

The boy, when invested with the Bralnninical 
thread, is called a Brahmachari, until he enters into 
the marriage state; after which, if thr-ough the neces - 
sity of his own family he derives his daily support 
from another quarter, he is not to eat at one place 
only, but go round to several doors, and receiving 
something at each, convey the whole to its proper 
destination; but the person, whose father and mo¬ 
ther charge themselves ^^ith his annual support, 
and who can discover no other Brahman beside him¬ 
self in that district, is allowed to satisfy his appetiu^ 
at one place. Until the time of his marriage, the 
Brahmachari eats not honey, never applies collyrium 
to the eyes, nor oil nor perfumes to the body; and 
never eats the viands left at table, except his mas¬ 
ter’s he never utters a rejoinder with harshness or 
severity; avoids female intercoui’sc; and never looks 
at the great luminary when rising or setting; he is 
a stranger to falsehood, and never uses a-n c.xpres- 
sion of ill omen; nor holds any one in detestation, 
or regards him as an object of reproach ; above all, 
he shows exceeding veneration to his procreptor. 

The ancients commanded that boys should he 
engaged in the study of the Yeds, or “ religious 
“ sciences,” from five years of age to twelve. They 
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have also said: “ A Brahman should study the four 
“ Vedas;” but as the acquisition of the whole is 
impossible, their learned men are consequently 
satisfied wilh the knowledge of small portions of 
each. The first is the Rigveda, which treats con¬ 
cerning the knowledge of the Divine essence and 
attributes; the mode of creation; the path of rigli t- 
eousness; of life and death. The second, or Yaj'dsh- 
vida, treats of the rules presci'ibed for religious cere¬ 
monies, faith, burnt offerings, and prayers. The 
third is the Sdmavidu, which treats of the science of 
music, the proper mode of reading the Vedas, and 
the portions selected from them; from this source 
are also derived vocal and instrumental harmony. 
The fourth is the Atharva-v6da, which includes the 
rules of archery, the prayers proper to be recited 
when encountering the foe and discharging arrows 
against them. If a person acquainted with this 
system and form of prayer discharge a single arrow', 
it becomes a hundred thousand arrows, some of 
which contain fire, others wind, storm, dust, and 
rain; others vomit forth golden stones and huge 
bricks; whilst some assume tixe forms of ti'cmen- 
dous wild beasts and ferocious animals, whith strike 
terror into the boldest hearts. Many are the extra¬ 
ordinary modes and wonderful devices unfolded in 
this Veda for the total destimction of one’s enemies. 
Such is the Atliarva Veda, and such the artifices. 
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jiiagic practices, incanlalioiis, spells, and dcvitws 
contained in it. ‘ 

^ We read in Colebrookc’s Treatise on the Vddas {As. lies , vol. VIll. 
|). 370) what follows: “ It is well known, that the original Vtida is 
believed by Hindus to have been revealed by Brahma, and to have 
“ been preserved by tradition, until it was arrangtnl in its present order 
“ by a sage, who thence obtained the surname of Vyasa, or Veda Vyas'a 
“ that is, ‘ compiler of the Vedas.’ He distributed the Indian scripture 
“ into four parts, w'hich arc severally entitled Rich. Yajmh, Sama<K, 
and At'harvana; and each of which bears the common denomination 
‘‘ofVdda.” 

After having discussed the question whether the fourih Vdda be more 
modern than the other three, the celebrated Indianist concludes (p.372): 

That the three first-mentioned Vddas arc the three principal portions 
“ of the Vdda ; that the At*harm,n a is commonly admitted as a fourth ; 
“ and that divers mythological poems, entitled lllhdsa and Vura'nds, 
“ are reckoned a supplement to the scripture, and, as such, constitute a 
“ fifth Vdda.” lie says further {'ihul., p. 378): “ Kach Vdda consists of 
“ two parts, denominated the Mantras and the Bra'hmadas, or * pray- 
“ ers’ and ‘ precepts.’ The complete collection of the hymns, prayers, 
“ and invocations belonging to one Vdda is entitled its Sanhita. Every 
“ other portion of Indian scripture is included under the genera! head 
“ of divinity {'Bra'hrmma). This comprises precepts which inculcate 
“ religious duties; maxims, which explain those pr<‘.cepts; and arguments, 
“ which relate to theology.—The theology of the Indian scripture, com- 
“ prehending the argumentative portion entitled Vikianta^ is eoutained 
in tracts denominated (Jpanishads—A. ’f. 

The Hindus have, besides, lfpav4das* Upa is a prejmsition importing 
resemblance in an inferior degree; ami Vdda, from Vida^ “ know- 
“ ledge.” The four Upavedas comprise the Ayu, on the science of medi¬ 
cine, drawn from the Big Veda; the Gandharvay on music, from the 
Sama-V(5da; the Bhanu, on military tactics, from the Yajush; and the 
Silpa, on mechanics, from the Atharvan a. 

Hindu learning has six divisions, called AngaSy that is, parts,” or 
“members.” The six Angas are: Sikshyay on pronunciation; Kalpa, 
on ceremonies; Vydkarana, on grammar: Chanday on prosody and 
verse; Jyotisha, on astronomy ; and Nirakta an explanation of difficult 

V. II. 
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The Brahmachdri is ol’ two kinds : one as already 
described, whom the Brahmans call Brahmachari, 
until the period of his becoming a householder and 
taking a wife; the second is he who in the course of 
this life never enters into the married state, pays no 
attention to worldly cares, and continues the devoted 
servant of his instructor, on whose death he pays 
the same attention to his survivors. If the disciple 
should happen to die in his master’s house or that 
of his successor, it is accounted far more meritorious 
than in any other place; and if his decease should 
not occur, he is carefully to worship the fire which 
is made for the purpose of the Horn, or “ burnt- 
“ offering,” and diminishing every day the quantity 
of his food. 

Having thus given some statements concerning 
the Brahmachari, it now becomes proper to men¬ 
tion the various modes of contracting marriage 
among the Hindus: thus it is related in the first part 
of the Mahdbhdrat, that a woman who has lost her 
husband may lawfully take another j for when Para- 
su-Rama had exterminated the Chattris, their wives 
held intercourse with the Brahmans and hare them 

words, etc., in the VMa. These divisions, as dependant upon the Vddas, 
are also called V^dangas. The Hindus count besides four secondary 
portions of science, called Upangds: these arc: the Puratias, or poetical 
histories; the lYaya, on ethics; the Mtmansaj on divine wisdom and on 
ceremonies; and the D'harmasastray or the civil and canon laws (IFarf/, 
voL IV. p. 55).—D. S. 
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children. It is also permitted to a wile deprived of 
her husband, to attach herself to another; thus 
Yojamgandhd ‘ was first the wife of Paras'ara, by 
whom she had a son, the celebrated sage Vtjdsa, 
and she afterwards became the wife of a kina named 
Santana ." In the same work it is also recorded, that 
a woman may, by her husband’s consent, maintain 
intercourse with another; thus, on the ai-rival of 
Raja Bali, a Brahman named Tamma, sent him his 
wife and obtained a son. In like manner. Raja 
Pdndu, Avho abstained from all intercourse with 
woman, permitted his wife Kunti'^ to keep company 

* Yojanagundhii (Wilson’s Diet.) is a name of Satyavati, the mother 
of the sage and poet Vyasa. 

2 The great epic poem, Mahdhhdrat, is ascribed to VyAsa, on the 
wars between the Kurns and the Gandus, when more than seven mil¬ 
lions of men perished. Of the birth of Vyasa, who divided the Vdda 
into eighteen parts, wrote eighteen Puranas, the eighteen Upapuranas, 
the Kalkipuranay ilia Mahahhagavata, the liJkdinraptirana^ the Vedanta 
darshanaj and founded the Vedanta sect, an account is given, by himself, 
in the Mahabharat.—(>Fard, vol. HI. p. 42).—1). S. 

3 Santanu, the fourth prince in succession from Sambarana, the son of 
Riksha, whose reign began at the commencement of the Kali Yug. 

(irmi, vol. 11b p. 21-22)--—I). S. 

According to Sir W. Jones (Works, IV. p. 32) and to VyIson’s Diet, 
(sub voce). Santanu was the twenty-first sovereign of the lunar race in 
the third age; he was the son of Pratt pa, and grandson of Miksha (see 
also Vichnupurana, Wilson’s transL, p. 457.—A. T. 

^ Kunti was mother of the five Pandava princes, by as many gods; the 
names of the princes were VudhisMhirajihima, ArjWna, Nakufa,md 
Sahaddva. Pandu was interdicted by a curse from connubial inter¬ 
course, and obtained the above five sous through his two wives Kunti and 
Madri (IFard, vol. III. p. 22).™-1). S, 
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willi others, and she, by force of his prayers, mixing 
with angels, had sons. In like manner it is per¬ 
mitted that the son be separated from the falhei-, 
but remain with the mother, and that, on the de¬ 
cease of a brother, another brother by a different 
father but the same mother, may marry the widow 
of the deceased: thus Vydsa, the son of Yojangandha 
by Pdrasaru,' visited the wives of Vichitra-Virya, 
who was born of the same mother, Yojangandha, 
by king Santanu, and there was born to him 
Dhritardshtra, Raja Punch, and Yidfdra. It is also 
allowed that several individuals of the same raee 
and religion may among them espouse one wife: 
thus Draiipadi, daughter of Dmpada, Raja of Pdn- 
rMla, was married to the live Pandava princes; 
and .4/iali/d, the daughter of Gautama, to seven per¬ 
sons ; and the daughter of another holy person, 
was married to ten husbands. The Yezdanians 
ascribe the seclusion of women, and their not choos¬ 
ing husbands for themselves, to litigation, corrup- 

1 Parasaru: this philosopher is described as a very old man, in the 
dress of a mendicant. He is charged with an infamous intrigue with the 
daughter of a fisherman; to conceal his amour with whom, he caused a 
heavy fog to fall on the place of his retreat. Veda Vyasa, the collector 
of the Vedas, was the fruit of this interview (llV/rd, vol. IV. p. 40). 
-D. S. 

One of the thirty-eight divisions of Central India ( Wardy vol. Ill, 
p. ix.—-D. S. 

3 Ahalya' ( Vicfmupurana, U ilscnt’s Iransl., p. 45i) wa? Ihedanghter 

Bahwas^wd, and the wife of (iautama.—A. T. 
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lion, and ihe faniily perplexities. It is recorded 
also in the Mahabharat, that in ancient times there 
was no such practice as the appropriation of hus¬ 
band and wife; every woman being allowed to co¬ 
habit with whomsoever she thought proper, unti^ 
once the wife of a holy personage being in the society 
of another, Swetaketa, the holy man’s son, feeling 
indignant at such conduct, pronounced tiiis impre¬ 
cation : “ Let the woman who approaclies a stranger 
“ be regarded as a spirit of hell!” and at preseni 
the brute creation, which possess in common with 
us, immaterial souls, act according to tlic ancient 
law ; many, also, of the northern nations follow the 
same practice. In the same work it is also stated, 
that the sage Vyasa was horn of the daughter of a 
lisherman, whom the sage Paras ara espoused, from 
which it follows that the issue of such a low connec¬ 
tion is not to he held as a low or degradcKl cliarac- 
ter. Thus far has been (extracted from the Maha- 
hharat. 

According to the Smarttas, theia! anj two kinds 
of wives: the first is the legitimate wife, who is 
degraded by holding intercourse with any man save 
her husband: the seixmd an; tliosc on wliom no 
restraints are imposed; of wliom there are numbers 
at the disposition oi‘ their chief men. The princes 
of ancient times, to all a|)pearanc(', established tins 
description of femali'S’ for tlu^ purpose of receiving 
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travellers and pilgrims, an act which they regarded 
as productive of great blessings. 

Moreover, on account of the increase of the male 
population, they held not as a criminal act the 
holding an intercourse with these females ; but 
regarded guilt to consist in being intimate with a 
woman who has a husband: they moreover esteemed 
it a base act to defraud the licensed class of their 
hire. Tradition records that, in former limes, the 
Lulees, or “ dancing women,” who inhabited the 
temple of the Tortoise in the city of Kalinga, at first 
gave their daughters to a Brahman, in order to con¬ 
ciliate the favor of the Almighty and insure future 
happiness; but that afterwards they gave them from 
selfish purposes, and exposed them from mercenary 
motives; even at present, although they have entirely 
given up every pious purpose, yet they do not asso¬ 
ciate with any save those of their own religion. 
However, ShirMuhammed Khan,who was appointed 
military governor of that province under the first 
sovereign, Abdallah Kuteb Shah, forced them to 
repair to the houses of the Moslem: notwithstanding 
which, the Lulees of the temple of Jaggauatb, to this 
very day hold no intercourse with the Muhamme- 
dans. In Gaya and Soram, when they take a wife, 
she must be of noble and honorable descent, and of 
graceful carriage; and must not previously have been 
affianced to any other person; she is not to be rcia- 
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ted, in the remotest degree, to the stock or family 
of her husband, she onght to have brothers, and her 
lineage and family for ten generations are to be pub¬ 
licly known among her contemporaries. Her rela¬ 
tions also make strict inquiries into the merits and 
demerits of the bridegroom, particularly as to the 
state of his health and stamina. Some writers as¬ 
sert, that a Brahman may occasionally demand in 
marriage the daughter of a Chattri, merchant, or 
cultivator, but on this condition, that they do not join 
their husband in partaking of food or drink. 

Among the Hindus there are five modes of con¬ 
tracting marriage; ‘ the first, or Vivdha, after this 
form: the damsel’s father looks out for a sonnn-law, 
to whom he presents money and goods in propor¬ 
tion to his means, and gives him his daugh ter, which 
is the most legitimate mode. - The second is the 

* In the Inslitutes ofManu (1. HI. si. 21.) eight forms of marriage are 
enumerated, viz.: the marriage form ot Brahma, of the Bdvas (gods), of 
the Mshis (saints), of the Prajapatu (creators), oHheAsuras (demons), 
of the Gandharvas (celestial musicians), oi' the. ltdkshams {^umis), and 
of the Pisachas (vampires). The six first in direct order are by some 
held valid in the case of a priest; the four last in tliat of a warrior; and 
the same four, except the Makshasa marriage, in the cases of a merchant 
and a man of the servile class. Some eonsider the four lirst only as 
approved in the case of a priest; one, that of Hakshasas, as peculiar to 
the soldier; and that of to a mercantile and a servile man ; hut 

in this code three of the five last are held legal, and two illegal: the 
ceremonies of Pisachas and Asuras must never be performed. - A. T. 

2 According to Mr. Wilson, it is when the bridegroom gives to the hriilc, 
her father, and paternal relations, as mueli as he can adord. Accotaiing 
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Amrvwahah, when without the consent oi' the father 
or mother, by employing force and violence, or the 
influence of money, the damsel is forcibly taken l)y 
the bridegroom from her parents’ house to his own, 
and there married to him. The third is the Gand- 
harvivdhah, when the bridegroom takes the damsel 
away with her consent, but without the approba¬ 
tion of her parents, and espouses her at his own 
house. The fourth is the Rdkshasa-vivdha, when the 
parties on both sides are at the head of armies, and 
the damsel, being taken away by force, becomes the 
victor’s bride. 

The fifth is the Pisdcha-vivdha, when the lovci’, 
without obtaining the sanction of the girl’s parents, 
takes her home by means of talismans, incanta¬ 
tions, and such like magical practices, and then 
marries her. Pi'sach, in Sanscrit, is the name of 
a demon, which takes whatever person it fixes 
on, and as the above kind of marriage takes place 


to Ward, it is money is received in exchange for a bride. Where a 
present is made to the lather of the girl, the caste of the boy is not very 
respectable. In the most respectable marriages, the father not only gives 
his daughter without reward, but bears the expenses of the wedding, 
and presents ornaments, goods, cattle, and money to the bridegroom 
{Ward, Yol. HI. p. 1G3--168). Ward mentions eight kinds of marriage: 
1. Brahma, yyhm the girl is given to a Brahman without reward; % 
Daiva, when she is presented as a gift at the close of a sacrifice; 3. 
Arsha, when two cows arc received by the girbs father; 4. Prajapatya, 
when the girl is given at the request of a Brahman ; 5. Antira, as above 
f). Gandharva;!. Rakshasha; 8. Pi‘< ha cha {U’ard, ibidem).--}), 
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aClor the same manner, it has been eallod hy this 
name. 

On espousing a damsel, the intelligent Brahman, 
having taken the bride’s hand into his own, must 
go through the established forms prescribed by his 
faith, and move seven steps in advance.' When he 
espouses the daughter of a Chattri, at the time of 
solemnizing the marriage, an arrow is to be held at 
one extremity by the bridegroom, and at the other 
by the bride; on (iontracting an alliance with a 
merchant's daughter, the bride and bridegroom arc 
to hold a scourge or some similar object in the same 
manner; on his marriage with ihevirgin daughter of 
a cailtivator, the parties mark their union by a token 
of secret intimacy. When they deliver’ the bride 
to her husband, if her father be not alive, or her 
paternal grandfather’, or if her brother s be not forth¬ 
coming on the occasion, then the nrost rcs[)ectable 
person of the tribe or family is to irerforrn the rreces- 
sary ceremonies; arrd if the relations he irot intelli¬ 
gent, then the danisel’s mother. 

It is to be r’cmar’ked, that when a girl attains the 
the proper ago for entci’irrg into the marrirHl state. 


^ Sec for the marriage customs of the lliudus: “ On the reh'f/ionfi core- 
monies of the Hindus und of (he Mruhniuns especialli/f hssay HI. !)) 
11. T. (’olehrooke, Ksq.; ..•i.v Hes., vol. ^IL p. 288, ('aleutta edit.; and 
also: Munirs, ins(itulions el ceremonies des piuples do I'/nde, par 
HI. I’ablx* ,1. A. Duhois, vol. !. chap. VI pp. 2H'S-320. Paris 1825. 
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if her parents, notwithstanding their ability, do not 
provide a husband for her, they commit a great sin. 
If a distinguished suitor should not present himself, 
they are however to provide a husband of a good 
family; this they are to perform only once in their 
lives, as on the husband’s death it is unlawful for 
the widow to become the wife of another person: 
after her husband’s decease, she is obliged to pass 
the rest of her life in his house. If, previous to ad¬ 
vancing the seven steps prescribed at the time of con¬ 
tracting the marriage, there should present himself 
a more distinguished suitor than the former, it is 
allowed to take the damsel from the former and 
give her to the latter, as before advancing the seven 
paces, the matrimonial contract is not binding. 
Should a wife prove to be immoral, all intercourse 
with her must terminate; but putting her to death 
or turning her out of doors, are also forbidden: she 
is to be confined to a small and dark chamber, 
clad in a coarse dress, and to receive food but 
once a day. 

The period of a woman’s illness, according to the 
Brahmans, extends to sixteen days:, on the four 
days following the (irst day of the symptoms, all 
intercourse with her is forbidden. Women are 
strictly enjoined to show the greatest respect to their 
husbands, parents, brothers, and relations, and to 
use every possible exertion for the preservation of 
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their husbands’ property. ^Yhen he goes on a jour¬ 
ney, she is not to deck her person, nor appear cheer¬ 
ful and smiling; she is not to go to entertainments, 
to the houses of her acquaintances or relations, nor 
invite them to hers. 

As long as a girl is unmarried, it is necessary to 
guard her with the closest attention; but, when 
married, this would be highly improper, with this 
restriction however, ihat it is by no means filling 
that a female, from her tenderest years to the period 
of her maturity, should be allowed unlimited liberty: 
on the contrary, she is to be ever submissive and 
obedient to her father, husband, and relations : but 
if these should not be in existence, the actual rulers 
are to take care of her slate. 

When the husband is on a journey, the wife is 
not to remain alone in tlie house, but is to repair to 
the dwelling of her parents, brethren, or relations; 
and if, on her husband’s death, she become not a 
Sattee, that is, burn herself with the deceased, she 
is then to reside with bis relations, devoting herself 
to rigid abstinence and the worship of the Almighty. 
They say that when a woman becomes a Sallee, the 
Almighty pardons all the sins committed by the 
wife and husband, and that they remain a long 
lime in paradise nay, if the husband were in the 

* This passage is nearly a literal translation from the lletopades, p 79: 

“ Three crorcs and a half are the hairs on a man; 
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infernul regions, the wife by this means draws him 
from thence and takes him to paradise; just as the 
serpent-catcher charms the serpent out of his hole. 
Moreover the Sattee, in a future birth, returns not 
to the female sex; but should she reassumc the 
human nature, she appears as a man ; but she who 
becomes not a Sattee, and passes her life in widow¬ 
hood, is never emancipated from the female state. 
It is therefore the duty of every woman, excepting 
one that is pregnant, to enter into the blazing lire 
along with her deceased husband; a Brahman’s wife 
in particular is to devote herself in the same lire with 
her husband; but others are allowed to perform the 
rite in a separate place. It is however criminal to 
force the woman into the fire, and equally so to. pre¬ 
vent her who voluntarily devotes herself. ‘ 


“ So long a time shall she live in paradise who follows her lord. 

“ As a snake-catcher forcibly draws up a snake from his hole, 

In the same manner she, having taken her husband, is exalted to 
“ heaven. 

‘‘ The affectionate wife, who on the funeral pile has embraced her 
inanimate 

Husband, abandons indeed her own body: 

* But taking up her husband, who has committed many sins—even a 
“ hundred times 

‘ A hundred thousand—she shall obtain the mansions of the gods." 

— D. S. 

^ It is known that the sacriOce of widows was abolished in the year 
1834, in all the Indian provinces under the gevernment and inOuence 
of the English authorities, by lord William Benlinck, governor-general of 
India. A. T. 



I’lie enlightened doctors say, that by a woman’s 
becoming a Sallee is meant that, on lier husband’s 
decease, she should consume in the lire along Avilh 
him all her desires, and thus die before the period 
assigned by nature; as in metaphysical language 
woman signifies “ passion,” or in other words, she 
is to cast all her passions into the fire; but not throw’ 
herself into it along with the deceased, which is 
lar from being praisewoi'lhy. A respectable woman 
must not from vanity expose herself to the gaze of 
a strangei', but she is to w'ear a dress which will 
completely cover her to the sole of the foot. 

It is to be noted, that the son of a Brahman by a 
Chatti’i female is not of the lather’s caste, but a 
superior Chattri. It is moreover laid down as a rule 
that a Brahman,on becoming a Brahmachari, should 
regularly worship the lire, which fire he is to dis¬ 
continue at the time of the iuari‘iage contract; but 
ou that occasion be is bound to light another lire 
and to recite the prescribed prayers, so that it may 
be as a witness of the compact entered into between 
husband and wife: also, after the celebration of the 
marriage, they are to repeat the prayers prescribed 
at the lime of lighting the fire which they arc ever 
after to worship daily. 

The Brahman is morcovci’ to offer up Ilnma, or 
burnt offerings, at the rising and setting of the great 
luminary, and to partake of food twice; once during 
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the day on the expiraiion of two watches (midday); 
the second time at night, on the expiraiion of one 
watch: he is also to assist with food and clothing, 
to the utmost of his power, the indigent, and friends 
who come to his house. 

The Chattri is to learn the Vedas and Shasters, 
or the di\ine revelations and sciences, but he is not 
to teach them to another; he is likewise to perform 
Hdma, or “ burnt-offerings.” His occupation con¬ 
sists in governing and protecting the human race, 
for which reason all monarchs were anciently ol' 
the Chattri class, the more effectually to establish 
the righteous decrees of Brahma, and the institu¬ 
tions of the Brahmans. 

To the Bakkal, or “ merchant caste,” appertains 
the profession of buying, selling, and commercial 
transactions, the protection of animals, and agricul¬ 
ture, which is attended with profit. 

The cultivator, who is called Dalmah, or Kumbi, 
is enjoined to engage in service, to practise tillage, 
or any employment within his capacity by which he 
can gain a maintenance; there are in fact no limits 
prescribed as to the nature of his occupations. 

All four classes are strictly enjoined not to injure 
any living being whatever, especially not to deprive 
any one arbitrarily of life ; to speak the truth, to act 
uprightly, and as long as they live not to defraud a 
fellow-creature of his wealth. 
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Every Bi'ahman is obliged once a year lo celebrate 
the established rite of Yajna, or ‘ ‘ sacrificeif he be 
in indigent circumstances, he is to go round to his 
brethren, and expend whatever he collects in the 
Yajna, which is thus performed: there are three 
Kundams,^ or “ fire-pits” to be formed, in front of 
which is fixed a Avooden post; then a rope made of 
Durva grass (in Sanskrit, Kusd) is thrown around 
the neck of a black he-goat, and fastened to that 
post; Horn is then offered up during five days; on 
the first day, the sacrificerand his wife both perform 
their ablutions, nine Brahmans at the same time 
going through the rite of washing their heads and 
persons; of these nine, one is looked upon as Brahma 
himself, all present obeying his commands, and the 
remaining eight Brahmans waiting obsequiously on 
him. In addition to these, sixteen more Brahmans 
are required, who are lo recite by themselves the 
Mantra, or “ forms of prayer,” at the moment of the 
Horn, or “ burnt-offering.” In order to light the 


^ a hole in the ground for receiving and preserving consecrated 
fire.— {Wilson.) 

A part of the sacrifice, called Yajna, but it is often performed sepa¬ 
rately. The things offered are clarilied butter, scsarnunii, flowers, rice, 
boiled in milk and sweetened in honey, Durva grass, vilwa leaves, and 
the tender branches, half a span long, of the ashwatta (ficus rcligiosa), 
the dumvara (ficus racemosa), the paUisha (butea frondosea), the akunda 
(asclepias gigantea), the sharni (mimosa albida), and the kladira (mimosa 
catechu) (see Ward, vol. If. p. 58).—D. S. 
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lire, they hring small pieces o! a wood which in 
Sanscrit they call Arana, ‘ in Hindi, Ak (asclepias 
gigantea); and also for the same purpose another 
kind, in Sanskrit, Khandira, ' in Teiinga, CAiandaru; 
lor the Iloma, a wood in Sanskrit called Pamdrak, in 
Teiinga, Utarini, in Dakhani Akhdrah, of which they 
make tooth-picks; also a wood, in Sanskrit Uddm- 
varah^ (ficus racemosa), in Teiinga,Min, in Dakhani, 
Kuhr, in Parsi Anjir da$ti, or ‘ ‘ wild figand another 
wood, in Sanskrit sami, ‘ and in Teiinga, Khammi; 
also a grass, named in Sanskrit Durmd in Teiinga, 
Kargi, in Dakhani, Harydli; also another sort, called 
Barbas, altogether nine are required. The eight 
Brahmans fu’st mentioned having repeated the pro¬ 
per incantation, lay hold of the goat in such a man¬ 
ner that they make it lie down on a bed formed of 
the leaves and branches of the tree Kharlarhari, or 
Karshartari, in Sanskrit, Kalis akha,^An Teiinga, Bal- 
sukiirm, and in Dakhani Karankabdnta. In the next 
place, the sixteen Brahmans, having recited the 

1 arani, the plant of which cspeciiil use is made for kindling 
fire, is the Premna spinosa {Wilson's Diet.). 

2 Perhaps Jihadira, (mimosa catechu). 

;5 udamvaray “ glomerous lig-trce” (ficus glomerosn, Rox.). 

^ uysTT sami (acacia suma, Rox.). 

^cTT bent grass, commonly dub (Panicum daciylon) {U'ilson's Diet.). 

Probably a tree with black blossoms, perhaps rgFi::;;!- Im'la- 

sitandfia, a sort of ebony; or tlie temada, bearing dark blossoms. 
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formula, or appropriate Mantra, stop up all the ani¬ 
mal’s orifices, so that he can neither exhale nor 
inhale, and keep him in that position until he dies. 
Then one of the sixteen Brahmans, cutting off the 
head at one blow, flays the carcase and cuts it up 
into small pieces, throwing away all the bones to 
some distance, and then mixes up clarified butter 
with the flesh. The eight Brahmans next lay it 
piece by piece on the fire, whilst the other sixteen 
are employed in throwing on the above mentioned 
kinds of wood, and pouring clarified butter on 
them. The eight Brahmans eat of the meat thus 
roasted; the person who offers the sacrifice also par¬ 
takes of it; after which he gives among all (he olli- 
ciating Brahmans one hundred and one cows with 
their calves, along with a dahhinah, or “ presents of 
“ money.” lloina must also bo performed on the 
second day, and gifts presented to the Brahmans ; 
on the three following days, they recite the appro¬ 
priate Mantras, and light up the fire in the manner 
before described, but lay no meat upon it; in short, 
during the whole five days, they entertain all Brah¬ 
mans who present themselves, offering up perfumes 
and giving presents to each of them. On the expira¬ 
tion of the five days, they completely fill and stop up 
two of the fire-receptacles, leaving the third, which 
they do not close up until they have removed the fire 
it contains to their dwelling : as the fire on this 
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occasion iiaci been made outside the city, they erect 
there a house which they burn down on the comple¬ 
tion of the ceremony. When they have taken the 
lire to their dwelling, they deposit it in a peculiar 
receptacle excavated for the purpose; theyoOerup 
the H6ma daily, never suffering this fire to go out: 
they also make a covering for it, which they remove 
at the time of offering up the Hdma. 

The manner of offering the Homa is as follows: 
the sacrificer having performed his ablution and 
made the tilek, or “ inaugural mark,” on the fore¬ 
head with ashes from the fire receptacle, then cele¬ 
brates the Udma; the rites must he performed by a 
Brahman, as it is of no avail Avhen performed by 
any otlier. If the officiating Brahman be a Vaishm- 
vah/‘ worshipper ofVishnu,”he performs the Yajm, 
or “ sacrifice,”in the same manner, excepting that, 
instead of a goat, he employs the figure of a goat 
formed of flour, over vdiich he goes through the 
established ceremonies. When one goat is sacri¬ 
ficed, it is called Agnishloma, or ‘ ‘ sacrifice to Agni 
where two are offered, Yi!myikam;~ the sacrifice of 
three is called Wajpeija; '^ the sacrifice of four is 

1 According lo Wilson’s Diet., a sacrifice, or rather a series 
of ofTcrings, to fire, for five days, to be celebrated in the spring, from 
Ag7ii, “ the deity presiding over fire," and Sloina, an oUeriiig." 

2 Perhaps yugmakam^ “ couple."—A. T. 

^ from rdffj, “ the acetous fermentation of meal and \^a!er," ami 

phja, to be drunk by ihe gods). 
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called Jyotishtoma;' and the sacrifice of five is named 
Panjdham. ~ When they sacrifice a cow after this 
manner, it is called the GomSdha; the sacrifice of a 
horse, Aswamedha; that of a man, Narmedha. 

The Yajna, or “ sacrifice” is to be offered in the 
months of Mogf/ia, “ January,” VdishdlM, “April,” 
or Mdrga-sirsha,'' “ August.” Every person per¬ 
forms the Yajna once; hut he sacrifices a goal, 
every year ; or, if in indigent circumstances, the 
figure of a goat formed of flour; and if lie he a 
follower of Vishnu, the goat is to be a figure formed 
of the same materials, as among that sect cruelty 
towards the animal creation is reckoned as impiety. 
In their Smriti, or “ sacred writing,” it is thus laid 
down : “ Let that person put animals to death who 
“ has the power of reanimating them, as the victim 
‘‘ thus sacrificed must he restored to life.” More¬ 
over, their pious doctors have said that, by the 
sacrifice of a sheep, is meant the removal of iguo- 


^ froxn jyolish, “ and siotua, “ an olTerinj^;” a par¬ 

ticular sacrifice, at wliicli sixteen priests an^ retpiired. 

- From panja, “ five,” and homia, “ a bnrnt nlTeriiifj 

^ The months arc so called from certain Nakshalras, or t!i(‘ iMcnty-.scveo 
stellar mansions, two and one quarter ol* wbicli niakt' up each hipjn of tli(‘ 
zodiac The son passes through those signs in tvelve nioiiihs, and the 
moon through each sign in two days and a quarter. Ma gha is so called 
from the tenth Nakshatra Magha, represented by a house; Vais aha, 
from Visakha, the sixteenth, represented hy a festoofi ; ami tWaV- 
gasirshaj from the fifth IMriga-siras, or the antelope’s head,—1) S. 
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ranee; by that of a cow, the abandoning low pur¬ 
suits; by that of the horse, the curbing of the mind; 
as according to the Hindus, Manab, or “ the lioart,” 
from which proceed all phantasies and internal 
sense, is a fiery and unbroken steed; finally, shed¬ 
ding man’s blood in sacrifice, implies the eradica¬ 
tion of all reprehensible human qualities. It is also 
to be highly commended in a Brahman not to de¬ 
vote himself to lucrative pursuits, but to repair to 
the abode of his co-religionists, and being satislied 
and grateful for the portion of grain he receives 
from them, to give up the rest of his time to devo¬ 
tion ; nor is he to collect so much food as to have 
any remaining for the next day. Vessels of gold 
are esteemed more pure than those of any other 
metal. Whenever a Brahman sees an idol-temple,, 
a cow, or a holy pei’sonage, he is to walk reveren¬ 
tially round each. He is not to perform the offices 
of nature in running water, nor in a coAv-shed, nor 
in ashes; before a Brahman, or a cow, or in sight of 
the great luminary; when he retires to any place for 
this purpose, he is not in that state of nudity to look 
towards the stars; neither is he to go out naked in 
rain, nor sleep with his head to the west; he is not 
to cast saliva, blood, nor semen into water, nor 
extend his I'eet towards the fire for the purpose of 
warming them; he is not to leap on fii-e, noi‘ drink 
water with both hands. It is also wrong to awake, 
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unless in case of necessity, one who is in a proibund 
sleep; nor is it allowed to sit on the same couch 
with a sick person. It is not right to enter upon 
any undertaking to which a suspicion of evil conse¬ 
quences is attached. Great care must also be taken 
to remove to a distance from the smoke of a dead 
body on the funei-al pile. No one is to return to 
his home, whether in a city or village, except by 
the public gate. A Brahman must not rec(;ive a 
gift from a mean and sordid monarch, or from an 
avaricious person of degrading pursuits, as in the 
future investigation, punishment certainly awaits 
such conduct: in short, he never accepts any thing 
from the impure or base. lie is not to look at his 
wife when sneezing, yawning, or gaping; when slie 
is sealed in privacy at her ease ; or when applying 
collyrium to her eyes, or anointing her hair. 

He ought not to sleep naked in his bed-room, nor 
in an empty house without a companion ; be ought 
not to throw water about in play, with the palm 
ol his hand or with his loot, nor to blow out lire 
with his breath, without using any instrument. 

it is to be known, that the astronomers among 
the Brahmans, in their computation, divide the 
month into two parts; from the beginning to the 
lifteenih day they reckon one part, and call the six- 

Hero terminates the Iranslalimt of the late 1). Sht'e, p. *201, ! t f 
the Calcutta edition. 
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teenth day Pilrva, ihal is, one entire part; and the 
rest, to the end of the month, is the other part; in 
like manner, they have in each month .twice twelve 
and six days; which they distinguish by the deno¬ 
mination dvdddsi, “ the twelfth,” and chachli, “ ti>e 
“ sixth, day” of the lunar fortnight. 

Nobody ought to put his feet upon the shade of a 
Div, that is, of the image of a celestial being, of a 
king, a preceptor, a saint, and a married wife of 
another. It is not right to look with contempt 
upon a Brahman. One may beat a delinquent on 
account of a fault, or a pupil by way of chastisement, 
but his blows must not hurt the upper parts of the 
body. No man ought to dispute or wrangle with 
one higher in rank than him self, nor with a widow, 
nor with a man without connexion, an old woman, 
a beggar, nor with children. Let him feign igno¬ 
rance with respect to a mandate upon a woman, 
and towards a person who should be aware of the 
bad conduct of his wife. He is never to take his 
meal upon the same table-cloth with a man without 
religion, a butcher, and one who sells his wife. 
'J’he master of the house ought never, with a loud 
voice, to invite another to his board, because this 
looks like ostentation. 

Nine stars are to be worshipped for the increase 
of wealth, the accomplishment of our wishes, and 
the union with the divinity ; namely, Saturn, .lupi- 
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ter, Mars, the sun, Venus, Mercury, the solstice, 
and the descending node. Let the pious distribute 
to the Brahmans and to the wise men A^dlat is pre¬ 
scribed of corn, raiment, and jewels that may suit 
them. The king is to possess dignity, wisdom, and 
affability towards young and old; he is to he just 
towards the complainants ; at court, condescending 
to all, mild and liberal, knowing llic truili, under¬ 
standing the wishes of men, rcsi)octful to the pious 
and the saints, and showing deference to the lords 
of the faith, and the secluded from the world; he is 
to be humble and command his ambition; and in 
whatever may occur, pleasure and pain, fortune and 
misfortune, let his conduct never be mutable and 
inconsistent. 

Whoever runs away in battle, renders himself 
highly guilty, and all the merit Avhich he might have 
acquired before, falls to the share of another who 
stood lirm in the field of l)attlc. ‘ A king who, with 
the laudable qualities before described, exerts him¬ 
self in the maintenance of his laws, the distribution 
of justice, and the welfare of the cultivators, shares 


* According to the fustilutes of i^chap. VI!. si. 94-%): “ The 

soldier who, fearing and turning his hack, happens to be slain by his 
foes in an engagement, shall take upon himself all the sin of Ins com- 
“ mnntler, whatever it be: and the commander shall take to Idmself the 
“ fruit of all the good conduct which the soldier who turns his back and 
“ is killed, had previously stored up for a future life," 

{Transl. of Sir IT. Jones.) 
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the recompense of ail the good aclioiis which the 
inhabitants of the country have performed.' The 
exercise of justice is imposed as a necessity upon a 
king; in order that, if a son, brother, uncle, brother- 
in-law, preceptor, or any other friend, commit a 
crime, he may immediately, according to the esta¬ 
blished code of laws, order their chastisement, ter¬ 
rify, reprimand, or subject them to retaliation. 

In the Hindu Institutes which are called Smriti, 
it is said to be established that, after the worship of 
the Supreme God, they ought to venerate the sub¬ 
ordinate divinities, and perform the pi'escribed rites. 
To eat flesh, and to put to death some animals, is 
therein not prohibited, excepting the cow; he who 
kills, or even hurts, this animal, shall never enjoy 
the sight of heaven; and they say that he only who 
can restore to life, may put to death, an animal; this 
is necessary: who destroys a living being must vivify 
it again; if he be not able to do this, he ought to 
forbear from that act, because he shall not escape 


* Manu {ibid,, ch. VIII. si. 304-305) determines the recompense or 
punishment of ^ood or bad kiitgs as follows: “ A sixth part of the reward 
for virtuous deeds, performed by the whole people, belongs to the king 
“ who protects them; but, if he protect them not, a sixth part of their 
“ iniquity lights on him.” The legislator redoubles the amount of 
punishment to a bad king in a subsequent sloka (308): “ That king who 
*' gives no protection, yet takes a sixth part of the grain as his revenue, 
“ wise men have considered as a prince who draws.to him the foulness 
“ of hi.s people,” 
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puiiishuieiiL for it. According to their lear ned intei’- 
preters, the Jailing of certain animals which is per¬ 
mitted in their sacred hooks, signifies the eradicirting 
and destroying of such hlameable qualities as are 
proper to these animals. 

Jn ancient times, it was the custom among the 
Brahmansand the wise among them, when they had 
become householders and begotten a son, to Avith- 
draw from society, and when they had established 
their sons, to separate from them, and having retired 
into a desert, to devote themselves to the worshi[) 
of God ; and when the sons had children in their 
house, their father and mother did not visit each 
other in the desert, but lived separate from each 
other, at the distance of several larsangs. 

The religious austerity of this people is very great; 
thus they practise perpetual standing upon their 
legs, hanging themselves up, abstaining from con¬ 
versation, keeping silence, cutting tbcmselves asun¬ 
der, leaping down Irom a rock, and such like. 
Wonaen used to hum themselves alivc^ with their 
dead husbands: this is according to the Sinriti, ‘ 
which is ascribed to Brahma, and believed to be 
eternal truth. 

Of this people, the author of this hook saw in 
Labor, the capital of the sultan, a Biahman, called 

* It is to be regretted that the ntitljor has not indicattul (he precise 
place of the Smriti, which enjoins the sacriticc of the widows. 
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Sri Manu Rama, who would not accept any nourish¬ 
ment from the Musulmans, nor keep society with 
strangers. It was said, that an Umra of the Mahom - 
medans had offered him three lacs of rupees, which 
he refused to take. Pursuant to his religion, he 
abstained from animal food. Kesayi Ti'van' is one of 
the Brahmans of Benares, and well convot sant with 
the science of his class. Having left his house, he 
settled on the bank of the river Ravi, which passes 
near the garden Kamran, at Labor: given up to 
devotion, he seeks no protection against rain and 
sun; he lives upon a little milk; and whatever he 
has collcted during several months, he spends in 
the entertainment of the pious Brahmans whom he 
invites. 


Section the Foeimi, of the foleoweks of the 
Vedanta (the Vedantians). —This sect belongs to the 
most learned and wise of this people. We sliall 
give the substance of their creed. They say : The 
explanation regarding the only really existing Being 
(Cod) resembles a science from which a faint likeness 
of Ins grandeur may be perceived; this being and 
his qualities are pure of all imperfections and con¬ 
tradictions ; he oversees all beings ; he discovers all 
that is hidden; his existence compreliends all things; 
decay and delicicncy have no access to tlic boundless 
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area ofhis existence; he is the lord of life, the greatest 
of spirits endowed with pure qualities, and this holy 
Being, this sublime object, they call Brahma ntlaina, ‘ 
“ the most excellent Brahma,” that is, the supreme 
soul and the most exalted spirit; and the evidence 
of this meaning, that is, of his existence, is the created 
world; because a creation without a creator will not 
come forth from the veil of non-entity into tlu^ held 
of evidence, and the maker of lliis work is h(', the 
Lord. Tin’s explanation is to he supporu-d in the 
field of certainty by the wise argmiients of sagacious 
people, and by the testimonies of (he text of the 
Veda, that is, of the hcaveidy book. The traily 
existing Being (God) has exhibited (his world and 
the heavens in the field of existence, but he has no¬ 
thing like an odor of being, nor has be taken a 
color of reality and this manifestation tlmy call 
Mdyd, that is, “ the magic of God;” Ix'cause the 
universe is his playful deceit,” and he is the he- 
stower of the imitative existence, himself the unity 
of reality. With his pure substance, like an imita¬ 
tive actor, he passes every moment into another 
form, and having again left this, app(virs in another 
dress. It is ho alone who, (a)ming forth in the 

* TTfeit ir-TTf The supreme IJrahirte in the most extensive. ac‘<‘eptalion, 
is with the HiiKius neuter noun (llrahmeor Ih'alima^; and llu* same 
term (Norn. Brahma), is oue of the three j^ 'ds who <‘onstitute one person, 

mm. 
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forms of Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahadeva, exhibits 
the true unity in a trinity of persons, and Avho, 
manifesting his being and unity in three persons, 
separate from each other, formed this universe. 
The connexion of the spirits with the holy Being 
(God), is like the connexion of the billows with the 
ocean, or that of sparks with fire ; on that account, 
they call the soul and the spirits jwdtmd. ‘ The soul 
is uncompounded and distinct from the body and 
from the material senses; but by the power of self¬ 
ishness it fell into a captivity from which the soul 
strivesto be liberated.^ The soul has three condi¬ 
tions or states: the first is the state of being awake, 
which they call jdgaravast ha, ^ and in this state the 
soul enjoys quietly the pleasures of nature and bodily 
delights, such as eating and drinking, and the like; 
and it suffers from the privation of these just-men¬ 
tioned enjoyments; that is, it suffers from hunger 
and thirst, and similar pains; the second state is 
that of sleep, called svapm avasiha, ‘and in this state 
the soul is happy in the possession of what it wishes 
and desires, such as collecting in dreams gold and 

^ sTT^Fr^ The vital principle or spirit. 

2 The text says: “ on that ac’ount to be libernted from it, they use 
the word probably b na fesad, ‘‘ no corruption 

this of course applies to the Persian, but not to the Sanskrit term. 

» sHTT^cTTcrT. 

4 dreaming applied especially to life, or igno¬ 

rance of worldly illusion. 
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silver, and similar tilings; it is distressed by the 
want of them ; the tliird stale is known by the name 
of Su svapna avast ha, ‘ that is, “ the state of good 
“ sleep,’’and in this stale there is neither gladness 
nor sadness from possession or privation ol what is 
desired, but tVeedom from pleasure and pain. It 
is to be known that they hold sleep to bestow a pro¬ 
phetic sight of events, and the vision is called rmjd 
in Arabic : in this third state however, which ihey 
call sleep by excellence, no events are seen, but it is 
being plunged in a profound sleep, and this peo|)le 
do not lake it simply for sleep, but they distinguish 
it as a sort of lethargy, which they call sii stmjma. 
They believe the souls to be imprisoned in these 
three states, and vvandering about in a circle. The 
soul in these conditions, although united with a 
body, yet, by a number of meritorious deeds, and a 
virtuous ('ondiict, attains to the station of knowing 

* KKcnTTcTWT The fanfastical conceptions of the Hindus about the 
states or conditions of the enihodied soul arc of course not always 
expressed in the same manner. They arc cljieny three: wakiii}^, dream- 
“ ing, and profound sleep ; to which may ho added for a fourth, that of 
“ death; and for a fifth, that of trance, swoon, or stupor, which i.s inter- 
“ mediate between profound sleep and death (as it were half-dead), as 
“ dreaming is between waking and profound sleep. In that middle 
“ state of dreaming, there is a fanciful course of events, an illusory crea- 
“ tion, w'hich however testilies the existence of a conseious soul. In 
“ profound sleep, the soul has retired to the supreme one by the route 
“ of the arteries of the pericardium” {folebrooke on the Philosophy of 
the ilimlns. Transact, of the II. A. S. of Oruit Brit, and Ircl , vul. H. 
pait 1. p. 2^). 
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itself and God : it then breaks the net of illusion,* 
and it is the characteristic of saints whom they call 
Jndni;'' that, whatever they see in the state of being 
awake, they reckon to be a vain illusion, as if pre¬ 
senting itself to men in a dream. The saint thinks 
even a man awake to be deceived by a dream; like 
one who, from inadvertency, takes a rope for a snake; 
but it is a rope, not a snake: he knows the world to 
be a delusion, which, from want of knowledge, is 
thought to be the universe, although, in truth, it 
has no reality. This state is called by them Tarbd 
avast hd.^ 

When the saint becomes free from the ties and 
impediments of the world, and from the chains of 
its accidents, then he enters into the region of free¬ 
dom, which they call mukt. ‘ This niukt, according 
to them, is divided into five parts : the first is, when 
the sanctified man, having attained the dignity of 
freedom, in the city of the subordinate divinities 

* The author uses here and elsewhere the Arabic word gha- 

falat, which, besides the si^^niiicatioiis eitiuncrated in the diciiouary, oT 

neglect, indolence, imprudence, forgetrulness, inativeriency,'’ etc., 
scorns to have also that of ignorance, illusion; all tliese are eomprehended 
in tlic Sanskrit word maya, to render which was, I can scarce doubt, the 
intention of the author. 

" ::;:Tr jmuJ. 

3 r 7 r,iX 5 ;rv;x the moving sia(,c./’ from (ar!m, lo move.” This deno¬ 
mination docs not coninionly occur in the writings of the Vedaiitists 
about this subject. 

4 q"j %7 “ fnial beatitude.” 
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(angels), becomes one ol' them ; as in this city arc 
the residences of ilie deities, such as the city o[' 
Brahma, of Vishnu, of Mahadeva, and this part is 
called “ the mulct of tlie pious.” The second part 
is, when the devotee, a neighbour and companion of 
the gods, is surrounded by an abundance of lavor, 
and the society of the celestial beings; and this 
division of the mukt they call Svdmi premu. ' The 
third part is, when the pious assumes the form of 
the inferior divinities without union with their {)er- 
sons, that is, whichever of the gods be chooses, it is 
his shape which he appropriates to himself, and this 
part they name Suraprema. - The fourth part of the 
mukt is, when the pious becomes united with one of 
the gods, like water with water, that is, when he 
coalesces with whichever of the gods he cliooscs, 
and this is eiilhlcdscayuIdi.^ TJio fifth part is, when 
the soul ol the pious, called jivcUina, becomes one 
with the great spirit whom they call paramdlmi, ' and 
recognise as the only real being, in such a manner 
that there remains no room for a second to rise be¬ 
tween, and this they distinguish by the name of 
Jndnam iittamain. ■' 

1 roUpTn’^TT. 

‘i TjT-pTr. 

5 
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This is the substance of the creed of the Vedan- 
lian: whoever possesses this science is called Indni 
by the Hindus, and all the principal men among 
them are conversant with the doctrine of this sect. 
The sublime discourses and wase histories delivered 
by Vasishta for the instruction of Rama chandra, are 
outiiled Vasishta yog; and the speeches which fell 
from the tongue ol'Krishna, when he was bestowing 
advice upon Arjuna, who was one of the Pandus, 
go under the name of kathd. Sankara Achai ya, 
who ranks highest among the later learned men of 
India, has written much about this doctrine. Tbe 
dogmas of this class are as follow : the world and 
its inhabitants are appearances without reality, and 
God is but one necessary and sell-existing being, 
whom they call Parama atina; they say, this appear¬ 
ance and diversity of foi’m, this order anti aspect of 
heavens, are like the vapor resembling the sea upon 
the surface of sandy plains, and like the vision of a 
dream; good and bad, pleasure and pain, adoration 
and worship of God, are but objects of imagination, 
and these vapous images are illusions;—the deepest 
pits of hell, the vaults of heaven, the return to earth 
after death, transmigration, and the ictribution of 
actions, all that is but imagination, and variety of 
imagination. 

Query -- Should one say, a principle of life acts in 
us; there is no doubt of it; consequently the one 
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is learned, the oilier ignoranl; tiio one is happy, ihc 
other distressed. Ihiwean tliat he mere iniagina- 
lioiij and appearance? 

Toe answer they give to it is - Jf not in a dream, 
thou wouldst not see tliyself a king issuing man¬ 
dates, a servant, submissive, imprisoned, free, a 
slave, a master, sick, licallhy, distressed, merry, 
melancholy, and so on. . Ilow often in a dream didst 
thou not feel pleasure and happiness, or w'asl over¬ 
whelmed by fear, and terror, and anguish? tlierc is 
no doubt but all this is mere illusion and empty 
appearance, although the dreamer holds it all to be 
real truth. 

Rayi-lfup, who is reckoned among the learned Ra¬ 
jahs, asked the author of this book : “ After having 
“ dreamt to have received any wound whatsoever 
“ upon my body, if, as soon as 1 rise from sleep, I 
“ do not (iud the least mark of it, I know that it 
“■ was an illusion ; hut if in a dream 1 converse with 
“ a woman, at my waking, 1 may perhaps not be 
“ able to deny the visible cflbct of it: why should 
“ this happen in the second case?” 

To this question the following answer was given: 
“ What thou thinkesl the stale of being awake, this, 
“ in the opinion of the enlightened, is also dream- 
“ ing; and as it often happens that, thinking in a 
“ dream to be awake, 1 perceive whatever appeni\s 
“ as if T were really awake, whilst 1 see it in a dream: 


V. II. 
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“ in like mannei-, ihe usual state of being awake is 
“ held by the wise to be nothing else but a dream. 
“ Hast thou not heard what Kamyab Samradi has 
‘ '• said in the Samrad naraeh ? A man had seven noble 
“ sons, each ofwdioin felt the ambition to command 
‘ ‘ in the six parts of the world. With such a desire, 
“ they addressed their devotion to God. One day 
“ they laid their head upon the pillow of repose, 
“ and each had a bright dream. It appeared to 
“ each, that he had left his body, and was born 
“ again in a king’s house; after the death of the 
“ father, each placed the crown upon his head, and 
“ bore dominion from east to west; in the seven 
“ regions there was no king equal to him, and the 
“ reign of each lasted one hundred thousand years; 

at the time of his passing to the other world, he 
“ delivered the empire to his son, and, leaving the 
“ body, took his flight to heaven. When they 
“ awoke, the dinner which they had been preparing 
‘‘was not yet ready. Afterwards, each of them 
“ related what happened to him; each of them pre- 
“ tended to have possessed the seven regions during 
“ one hundred thousand years, and each named 
“ such and such a town as the capital of his cm- 
“ pire. Although awake, they resolved then to go 
“ each to his kingdom, and to sec that capiud, whe- 
“ ther true or not. They went (irst to the town 
“ which was the residence of the eldest brother; 
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“ ihere lliey found his son king, ;aid the lather 
“ knew his palace ; in this manner they visited the 
“ kingdoms of the other brothers, and saw their 
“ sons. Afterwards, the seven returned to their 
“ native-place, and said to each other: ‘ Each of 
“ ‘ us was in his dream king of the seven regions, 
“ ‘and had no other above himself; being awakened, 
“ ‘ we heard the same from the men of those towns 
“ ‘ which we have visited for ascertaining that we 
“ ‘ had possessed such rank and power in the 
“ ‘ world.’ Thus it is certain that we arc even now 
“ in a dream, and that the world is nothing else 
“ but an illusive vision.” 

This sect interpret the whole religion of the Hin¬ 
dus according to their own belief, and they state 
that, pursuant to the Vedas, to confound during the 
■ worship all the subordinate divinities with the one 
whose existence is necessary, means nothing else 
but that, in truth, they all emanate from this onc; 
further that it is but he who manifests himself in 
the form of any deity, aud that no Somli has an 
existence of his own, but that in Ih-ahma, Vishnu, 
and Mahadeva, who appeared above, art; evidenced 
the three attributes of God, namely, in Brahma, the 
creator; in Vishnu, the preserver; and in Mahadeo, 
the destroyer. Moreover they say, that those tiiree 
attributes are the mind or intellect, which they call 
iuawas, and it is the action of the interior sense which 
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they distinguish particularly hy the name of manas. 
Besides they entertain this belief about the interior 
sense, that, if the mind -wishes, it forms the image 
of a town; it becomes then Brahma, who has as much 
as created it; as long as the mind wishes, it pre¬ 
serves its work, on which account it becomes Vishm, 
who is its guardian; further, if it wishes, it throws 
it off, in which sense the mind becomes Mahadeo. 
Their belief is also, that religious austerity consists 
in the conviction of the pious, that the world is an 
appearance without reality, and that, what exists, is 
in truth God; and that, except him, every thing is 
but an illusion which comes from him, but in truth 
has no reality. In their opinion, whoever is de¬ 
sirous of this faith,and does not possess the required 
knowledge, may by self-application, or by the les¬ 
sons of a master, or by the instruction of a book,- 
become a proficient in it. The conviction tliat the 
world does not exist, may also be acquired by pious 
exercise; and the perfect therein know, that by 
means of religious austerity one may acquire what 
he wishes to learn, and as long as he tends towards 
it, he has not yet known himself, as lie is himself a 
choice part of the divine being. The pious man, who 
by dint of austerity renders himself perfect, they call 
a that is, one who by self-mortification attains 

* rta-;. 

2 a devotee, an ascetic in general. 
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his aim. The pious, who by mental application, by 
the instruction of a master, by the study of books, 
or by any effort not appertaining to religious exer¬ 
cises, raises himself to any perfection, him they 
name Rdja-yogi, that is, one who attains sove¬ 
reignty. 

Among the Hindus arc recommended as pious 
exercises, MaiUra ,' Iloma, and Daudaoal. ■' Mantra 
signifies prayer ; Hoina is throwing clarifled butter 
and like things into the fire, and reciting prayers, in 
order to render propitious a certain divinity; Dan-' 
davat is, when one prostrates himself like a stick 
before the object of adoration, and touches the 
ground with the forehead. A person asked Bhar- 
tari, ’ who was one of those adc^pts whom tlicy call 
Jndnis: “ Dost thou recite mantras?” lie replied: 
“ Ido.” That person asked again ; “ What man- 
“ tra?” Ho answered : “ My breath, going out and 
“ in, is my mantra?” That man continued to ask: 

Dost thou perform 11dm?” The answer was: 
“ Ido.” To the question, “And how?” the reply 
“ followed: “ By what leal.” That person furtlua’ 
inquired: “Dost thou practise the Daudavat?” 
After affirmation, being asked “ At what time?” he 

A 

^ Perliaps Bharlrihart 
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said, “ When 1 sleep, stretched out to rest.” And 
this speech reminds me of this sentence: 

“ The sleep of the wise is preferable to the adoration 
“ of the ignorant." 

The Hindus call Dha drchdkd ' the worshipper of 
an idol, that is, one who is devoted to a divinity : 
which this people interpret to be performing what¬ 
ever rite a man himself chooses; because the deity 
is the intellectual soul; to render it obsequious, is 
to perform the act which it commands, that is, 
whenever it wills, to see with the eyes, to hear with 
the ears, to smell with the nose, and so on, in order 
to please one’s self. According to tlieir account of 
the revealed unity of God, all is HE. To say so 
is liable to censure; hut it is permitted to assert: 
“ all is I." Should one not attain to this heieht of 
philosophy, he may choose the former thesis. The 
author of the GukhSn raz, ‘‘ the rose-garden of mys- 
“ tery,” says: 

‘‘ Egotism belongs to God alone, 

“ For he is the mystery ; think him also the bidden source of illusion.” 

This people are masters of themselves in their 
speeches and actions; they know their origin and 
their end; and, occupied with themselves, tlicy arc 
imprisoned in the gaol of the world. Sankara At- 
charya, who is distinguished among the Brahmans 
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and the Sanyasis, professed this doctrine, and to 
whatever side he turned his face, contentment fol¬ 
lowed him. One day the adversaries and deniers 
of this creed resolved to drive an elephant against 
him ; if he do not fly but remain linn, he is a saint; 
if otherwise, a had man. When they had impelled 
the animal against him, Sankara fled; then they said 
to him: “ Why didst thou lly before an illusion?” 
He replied : ‘ ‘ There is no elephant, nor 1; and there 
“ was no flight: you saw it in a dream.” All the 
great men among the Hindus are of this creed, and 
they agree that, in truth, there is no faith but this, 
without regard to Avatars and llakshasas: all the 
enlightened Pandits have ranged themselves upon 
this side. 

A Jiiaiiindra is called one of the Brahmans of Kach- 
mir; ‘ this class is, in the language of Kachmir, enti¬ 
tled Gwuvagurinah, and said to !)C the latliers of the 
Jnanian. One whoso name was Chivarfua, knew 
well how to keep in his breath; one day he informed 
the inhabitants of Nan chaher, wliich is upon the 
road of Rasliniir, that on tin; morrow lie intended to 
leave his human frame. The next day, tlio people 
assembled; Shivarina conversed with them until he 
arrived at the place wJierc wood had been piled up, 


^ Kachmir, a proviiicp of Norlli llindostaii, sitdiaied prindpaily hc- 
i-ween the and 33th degree of north UiliimU.-^illamilloKs E. India 



on ihe lop of which he sal down wilh his legs crossed 
under him (which in ihe Persian language is called 
bakin neskislen, and ihe descriplion ofAvhich 1 gave 
in the chapler about ihe imprisomnenl of breath 
practised by the Yezdanian); he left then the human 
body, and when the people saw that the bird of life 
had taken his flight from the cage of the body, they 
set the Avood on fire. 

Another Jnani practised the subduing of the breath 
in liis youth, and, mastering his soul by means ol 
religious austerity, he attained to that point that, 
although possessed of little natural capacity, he 
undertook to read all the books of the Hindus, and 
understood all their sciences better than the other 
Pandits, as they all agreed. He noAv holds the first 
rank among the learned of his tOAvn, and acquired 
such an independent manner of thinking, that he 
feels neither pain from the loss, nor pleasure from 
the increase, of wealth, and holds alike friend, cnctny, 
stranger, and relation ; he is not depressed by the 
insult, nor elated by the piuisc of Avliomsocver ; 
wherever he bears the name of a Durvish, he calls 
on him, and, if he conceives a good opinion of him, 
he then fi’equents him and cultiAatcs his Ifiendshij), 
and never lets him be afllicted and sorrowful; he 
converses about God’s unity, and cares about nolhiug 
else nor busies himself about any other concern, and 
he visits no other persons but Hurvishes. Sodar 



shall is llie xiaiue ol' his sislei'’s son, who is also con- 
iiecled with him as his pupil; he left wile, son, and 
the house of this friend, and lives on the little which 
his disciples bring to him. When the Jnani wishes 
to go out, the disciple puts his coat on him : be¬ 
cause, inattentive to every thing exterior and to 
what may be grateful about him, he is never occu¬ 
pied with any thing else but with books. 

It is known that the Hindus, that is, the legalists 
attached to the Smriti(holy scripture), light up a lire, 
and witli it sacrifice a sheep, not without reciting 
spells and prayers; which they call performing 
//dm. The Jnanindra says: “ Our fire is piety, and 
“ in it I burn the wood of duality; instead of a 
“ sheep, 1 sacrifice egotism: this is my //dm.” 
Thus he interprets the whole religion of the Hin¬ 
dus, and a great number of men became his dis¬ 
ciples. He has a nc|)hew, called Guikju, ten ycai’s 
old, and younger than Sadarshan. One day, Gangu 
was crying from anger; the author of this book 
said to him : Yesterday thou saidst: ^ The world 
“ ‘ and what it contains are but illusion;’ now, why 

‘ dost thou cry?” Ho replied : “ If the world 
“ is nothing, then my crying has no reality ; I am 
“ not in contradiction with myself.” So saying, 
he continued to cry. 

“ The mnely of good men remk-n good." 

laganath, eight years old, is the son of a .Inanin- 
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dra; lie brought a puppy into a liouse wliere an idol 
was worshipped, put him there in the idol’s place, 
and drew the mark of cast on his head. The boy 
was asked: “ What art thou doing?” He answered: 
“ The stone has no life; why should you not rather 
‘ ‘ worship the puppy than this idol ? Besides, each 

person worships what he Gnds agreeable. Be- 
‘ ‘ cause this worship is a play, 1 play with this dog.” 
And none of the people ol’ the house raised a hand 
on account of the boy’s liberty, but uttered blessings 
upon him. 

In the year 1049 of the Hejira (1659 A. D.) the 
author of these pages visited in Kachmir a Jna- 
ihndra, and was delighted with his society. He 
called him his atim, that is, his “ intellectual soul.” 
The Jnanmdra was asked: “ Who is thy disciple?” 
He answered : “ It is he who, having arrived to the 
“ self-existent God, knows and sees himself to be 
“ nothing else but God.” 

At the time when the writer ol' this book was 
walking with a Hindu pious man on the bordei’ of 
the lake of Ivashinir, a Sanyasi who had pretensions 
to independence, joined us. There, a meal was 
brought to us, and the Sanyasi cat vvith that pious 
man. After this, he hegan to boast: “ Hitlierto 1 
“ have not eat any flesh : it is but now that 1 have 
“ tasted some.” The Jnani offered a cu|) of wine 
to him, who drank it for the sake of discarding caiv. 
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He then reassumed the theme of self-praise- The 
pious philosopher had some bread of the bazar, 
which according to the Hindu faith is still more 
prohibited than wine, brought upon the table-cloth. 
The Sanyasi broke a bit of the bread, eat it, and 
again praised himself without measure: Now,” 
said he, “ am I free of all bonds.” The wise smiled, 
and said : Nothing remains but to eat cow-flesh.” 
The Sanyasi, as soon as he heard this, left the 
company. 

Of the distinguished disciples of the Jnarn'ndras, 
whom the author of this work saw, are : Shankar 
bhat, Kanesh hhat, Stidarshan Kal, Adah bhal, Mdhaldp- 
indra, and Aval, known under the name of Kopdl 
Kul. A goldsmith asked Shankar bhat, one of the 
disciples just mentioned: “ Why do the Jnanmdras, 
“ with all their pretensions to independence, still 
“ worship idols?” Shankar said : “ Why dost (hou 
“ work in gold?” The goldsmith i-eplied : “ This 

is my profession for gaining my livelihood.” The 
answ^er to this was : “ And worship too is a trade 
“ and a means to procure food.” 

Mulla Sln'dayi, a Hindu, who has a name amongst 
the poets, and possessed a very im])rossivc eloquence, 
went one day with the author of this book to the 
house of a Jnanmdra, and conversed with him; 
he saw his disciples, and having observed the man¬ 
ners of the people of the house, he was struck with 
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astonishment, and said : “ My whole lile passed in 
‘ ‘ devotedness to pious persons; but my eyes never 
“ beheld such independence, and my ears never 
“ heard any thing eomparable to the speeches of 
“ those emancipated men.” 

Hara Rama piirf was a Sanyasi, and one of the 
Jnam's possessing the perfection of independence. 
When he came to Kashmir, being vexed by the 
length of his hair, which was like ropes, he cut it 
off, on the bank of a river near a house called Bhat 
jatayi. Sri Kant Bhat, a Pandit and Hindu judge, 
saw it and said: “ Whenever thou cuttest off thy 
hair, tliou shouldst do it in a thih, that is, in ‘ a 
“ ‘ house of worship.’ ” liar a answered: “ There 
“ is a place in the most holy of mansions, where the 
“ heart gets delighted, and on the spot where tlie 
“ dead are burnt, all obscure points are termi- 
“ nated.” In the year 1051 of the Hejira (1G41 
A. D.) he went to Kichtovar, ‘ and settled in a plain 
called chawgan, where they played at ball, ])ractised 
equitation, and buimt the dead. Maha Singh, the 
son of Balnider Singh, Raja of Rishtovar, became his 
disciple, and by devotion he rendered himself free of 
the bonds of exterior things; now he likes the society 


^ Kishlovar, a town in the province of Lahore, naoicd also Trilok- 
nalhy situated close to the southern range of the Kashmere hills, and 
94 miles K. S. E. from She city of Kashniere. Lai. 7 N., long 75" 
20' K.—{Jl<wullon's E. India Gazeltmr). 
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«)1 llie pious; he is young and coiiversanl Avilli 
poetry. In the year 1052 of the Hejira (1042 A.D.) 
a Avar broke out in Kishtovar, between the Raja and 
the rebels of this country. When they made re¬ 
sound the drum of battle, a general carnage began 
on both sides of the combatants ; llara Ramapun', 
having got upon the top of an elevated ground, w^as 
occupied with the sight of it, and at the uproar of 
the Avarriors and the sound of pipes, and clarions, 
and kettle-drums, he began to dance, and in tbc 
midstof his transport In's loot stumbled; he fell head¬ 
long from the mountain, and in rolling down le- 
ccived from a great stone a head-wound, of which 
he died. Mirza Rafiah says : 

“ When the darkness of my heart became enlightened by the kno’^vledge 
“ of wisdom, 

Whatever speeches were proifered as her arguments, 

“ They bore upon some errors of my desires; 

“ Thus the whole road was rendered winding from my stumblings.’’ 

Sathrah and Jadii Avere two fakirs. Sathrah drCAV 
in Nagarikot* the mark of the cast on his forehead, 
and thrcAV the zunar on his neck; lie ate however 
roasted cow-llesh, with bread of the bazar, and 
indulged himself in pleasure-Avalks. Some Hindus 
arrested him by force, and brought liim before the 


^ Nagarikot, or Cote Caungra ((h'lta-lvhankhara), a strong fortress in 
the province of Lahore^ 122 miles K. JN. K. from the city of Lahore. Lat. 
32«20' N., !ong’73«42' E. 
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judge. The judge said to liiiu : “ 11' thou art a 
“ Hindu, it becomes thee not to eat cow-llosh and 
“ bread of the bazar; and, if thou art a Muselman, 
wherefore the mark of the cast and the zunar?” 
The answer was; “ The mark of the cast is of safran 
“ and sandal-wood; the zunar is a woven thread; 
‘ ‘ the cow-flesh comes from grass and barley; bread 
“ from corn, and the oven from earth and water: 
“ if thou considerest things according to truth, thou 
“ wilt find that all is composed of four elements, 
“ which are neither Muselnians nor Hindus; as to 
“ the rest, let thy commands be conformable to 
“law.” The judge set him at liberty. Jaduwas 
one of his disciples, and went lo Balkh, the dome 
of Islam. He appeared in the mosque with the 
mark of the Hindu cast, and with the ziinar, and, 
arrested, was brought before the judge, who saluted 
him as a Muselman. Jadii replied : “ If thou givcst 
“ me a wife and settlest me in a house, I will i)C a 
“ Muselman.” The judge gave him a beautiful 
widow for a wife, and Jadii, having become a 
Muselman, went into her house. After the lapse of 
a few days, ho said to the woman : “ Give me the 
“ daughter whom thou hast had with thy late hus- 
‘ ‘ band, in order that I may sell her, and spend ilie 
“ price that I receive for her for my subsistence. 
“ When we shall have another child, I ivill dispose 
“ of it in the same manner, by selling; for this is 
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“ Illy profession, and except this I know no trade.” 
The woman dismissed him. Jadu, being at liberty, 
went to Kabul;' he put a feather on his head, as mes¬ 
sengers used to do, fastened a bell round liis waist, 
and, with a loose belt on his shoulder and a striped 
coat, he appeared in llic bazar. The messengers 
arrested him, and said : “ Why hast thou taken our 
‘ ‘ dress?” Jadii answered : ‘ ‘ The crown and feather 
“ are upon the head of the nightingale and of other 
“ birds, and the bell hangs upon the neck of the 
‘ ‘ sheep and of the cow; reckon me too one of them. ” 
The messengers began to handle him roughly; Jadii 
asked; “ What is your desire?” They said: “Thou 
“ art now to exorcise with us the nimble pace of 
“ a courier.” Jadii did not refuse: he ran with 
them, and gained so much over them that at the 
morning dawn not one of the couriers remained near 
him. During seven days and nights ho neither ate 
nor drank any thing, practising running. Jadii 
acquired the habit of religious austerity; in the 
year 1052 of the Ilqira (1C42 A. 1).), having con¬ 
voked his friends in Jelalabad,'M)etween Peshavia-'* 


^ Kabul, the capital of the province of Kabul, in Afghanistan. !-at. 
31^ N., long. 68*^ 34^ ¥a,~{Uam'iUon's E. India Gazetteer), 

2 Jelalabad, a town in the province of Kabul, 73 miles E. H. K. from 
the city of Kabul, bat. 34o 6' N. N., long. 0<)« 40^ K. — 

E. India Gazetteer). 

3 Peshaver, “ the advanced post,” an Afghan town in the province of 
Kabul. I.at. 33« 22' N., long. Tli" 37' E.—(fhid.) 
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and Kabul, he took leave Irom them and resigned 
his life. 

Pertabmal Chadah (Chadah is a tribe of Ksha- 
Iriyas) is a Jnani, that is a pious man; his native 
country is Si'al kut; he attained to perfection in the 
exercise of virtue ; he is not confined to any faith or 
religion; but knows that every religion is a road 
leading towards God; he sees in every face a friend 
revealed. One day he joined, on account of an 
affair, Davarah, a man who was one of the chiefs 
appointed by the government of Hargovi'nd, a suc¬ 
cessor of Nanak; ‘ he became his disciple, and de¬ 
clared himself as his adherent. Davarah washed 
his feet, and the water thereof was drank by all the 
present followers of the faith, which they did to 
every body whom they had gained over to their reli¬ 
gion. At last, a dispute arose between Pertabmal 
and Davarah; the latter said to the other: “ But yes- 
terday 1 washed thy feet (that is, made thee my 
disciple, and to-day thou makest war upon me?” 
Pertabmal answered : ‘ ‘ Oh weak-minded man! the 
“ Jats always wash my feet as thou hast done: my 
“ own hand never touches my feet.” [The Jats arc 
a low class of the Hindus.] 

It is an established custom among the followers 
of Nanak to present, when they pursue a desire. 


^ See, about Nanak, the subsequent pages. 
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a lew clirems lo the ciiier of iheir master, or to 
their master, and solicit his favor. Pei'tabmal 
offered some direms to Kabeli, who was a religious 
chief appointed by llarigovind, and then in Kabul; 
he said with his hands joined: “ I wish to convoke 
“ for prayer, according to their custompalf the fol- 
“ lowers of Nanak; let that be granted.” Kabeli, 
liefore giving his agreement, asked : “ Thou wishesl 
perhaps to sec Haragovind?” Pertabnial said: “ I 
“ wish something jnore precious.” Kabeli asked: 
“ What is this?” The answer was: “ I wish the 
“ arrival of all the buffoons, dancers, and niusi- 

clans from Peshawar to Kabul, that we may see 
“ their actions, arts, and tricks.” 

In the house of Pertabmal was an idol which the 
Hindus worship., A mouse having made a Iiole in 
his furniture, he put the whole idol, instead of a 
lump of earth, into the mouse-liole, in ordci’ to shut 
the passage. The Hindus said : “ What art thou 
“ about?” He answered : The deity who cannot 
“ obstruct the road of a mouse, and settle any thing 
“ with a mouse, how will he protect me, and pre- 
“ serve me from the tyranny of the Musehuans?” 
In like manner Pertabmal had in his house a Siva- 
lingam, which is a post of stone which the Hinchis 
venerate: having carried this lingani out of his 
house, like a post, he tied a dog to it. 

A Muselman said to him : “ Two per.sons only of 
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“ all unbelievers, namely, Nushirvan and Hatani, 

“ will go lo heaven.” Pertabmal replied ; “ Ac- 
“ cording lo your faith, two persons only of the 
‘ ‘ unbelievers will go lo heaven; but our belief is 
“ that not one of the Muselmans will go to 
“ heaven.” 

Azadah (this was his adopted title) is a Brahman. 
One day he ate at table with some Muselmans and 
drank wine. They said to him; Thou art a Hin- 
“ du, and thou takest thy meal in common with 
“ Muselmans? Your people never eat but with 
“ persons ol their religion.” Azadah replied : “ 1 
“ did not suppose that you were Muselmans; here- 
“ after I will at eating and drinking keep myself 
‘ ‘ separate from you. ” Another day he found him¬ 
self again drinking wine in company with them, 
and did not turn his head I’rom the meal; during 
the repast they said, to Azadah: “ Yesterday we 
“ made ourselves known to thee as Muselmans.” 
lie answered : “ I knew that you were joking with 
“me. God forbid that you should be Muselmans. ” 

Binavali is the son of Hirainan, a Kayastha. ‘ The 
Ivayasthas are a tribe of the fourth cast which Brahma 
has created; among the illustrious poets his name 
was Wall from his childhood he liked vei'y much the 

‘ cFTTirrq', (.lii.s is (^oitimoiily the writer caste, iiniceeiliiit; frotti a Ksliat- 

Iriya fatlicr aiitl a Si'idra iiiollibr.— {Wilson). 

' Shah AVaii Ullah, or Shenis Wali Ullah is tlio author of llintiuslaiu 



society of durvislies ; and in his tender age he was 
with the religious chief, named Ularvah, a great dur- 
vish, whose continual exclamation was: ‘ ‘ God, thou 
“ art present, thou art one, God, I attest this.” In 
the year of the Hejirah 1045 (A.D.1654) he associated 
with the durvishes of India, and enjoyed the fruit of 
it; he came to Kashmir in the service ofMulla Shah 
Budakhsin', and acquired the desired knowledge. 
The Sufi is by no necessi ty bound to a creed; no faith 
nor religion fetters his choice; he befriends the idol 
and the temple of the idol, and is no stranger to the 
mosque; by the power of ecstacy, not by any exter¬ 
nal knowledge, he utters loud sublime speeches. 
In the year 1050 of the Hejira (1640 A. D.) the doors 
of friendship opened between him and the author of 
of this work; from the I'cfulgcncics of his mind arc 
the following lines : 

We are not ourselves that what we are; we arc that what thou art; 

“ Thou art without a mark; wc arc thy mark. 

“ These marks arc the marks ol' thy being; 

“ They arc the manifestations and the spiciidor of thy <{ualities, 

Thou art pure of our care, and of our imagination; 


poems, the original text of which was published in and a hretich 
translation of a part of them in 1836, by M. (Jarein dc Tassy. According 
to this learned Indianist (sec preface to the text, pp. x. xi) Wali was born 
in Surat; he wrote about the middle of the 18th century,and was known 
in India, Iran, and Turan. Is he the same with the above mentioned 
Wali? So much only can be said, till belter informed, tliat the ono was a 
contemporary of the other. 
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“ 0 tliou, who art manifest in this our garment; 

‘‘ Manifestations of thee are all things. 

“ Thou art independent of the relation of ‘ thou and wo,’ am! thyself 
‘‘ art ‘ thou and >ve.’ 

Thy being comes forth in thy qualities, 

“ Thy nature is the spring of thy being, 0 Lord! 

“ We are all nothing; w'hatever is, 4s thou! 

“ 0 thou! who art free of notion, imagination, and duality, 

We are all billow^s in the ocean of thy being; 

“ We are a small compass of the manifestations of thy nature.” 


Azadah and Binavali appear in the dress of Hin¬ 
dus, and profess the belief of the Jnanis, to which 
they are reckoned to belong. 

Mehir chand is a native of the Panjab, and belongs 
to the class of the goldsmiths of Guzerat; he comes 
from the school of the disciples of Akamnath, whose 
opinions he adopted. Akamnath is a Yogi, “ a 
saint,’’and possessed of inspiration; according to 
the belief of liis followers, two thousand years of 
his life have elapsed. 

“ Like the azure heavens, a sage never dies; 

“ The intellectual principle is free from storms, and from all that is 
“ perishable.” 


One day Akamnath came before tiie great empe¬ 
ror Jehangir, who is in heaven; the celebrated 
monarch asked him : “ What is thy name?” The 
sage answered Sarvat av^a, that is, “ All the beings 
“ are ray members.’’ In the assembly, before the 
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sovereign, a book was I’ead ; the king, having taken 
the book from the reader, gave it into the hand of 
Akamnath, saying : “ This is thy saying, read it;” 
Akamnath returned the book to the reader, bidding 
him to read on ; but when this man began, the king 
addressed Akamnath: “To thee have I said, read.” 
His answer was: “ 1 have at the beginning do- 
“ dared, that all things in the world are my mem- 
“ bers; I am therefore reading by the tongue ol 
“ that man.” Vasvil Khazmiyi says: 

“ So free is my spirit that the creation is my body, 

“ And that lire, and air, and earth, are my dwelling. 

“ This celestial sphere, with all its globes, 

“ Revolves only because it is my wish.” 


Soon after a sparrow passed. Hying from the 
water. Akamnath declared belorc the king: If 
“ with this body, which is near thy majesty, 1 
“ should attempt to go upon the water, I could 
“ but sink, but under the form of a bird I passed.” 
The great Moulana Jami says ; 

“ The world, with all spirits and bodies, 

“ Is a certain person wiiosi^ name is ‘ World.' " 


rhey say, that Akamnath went to the Kabab (of 
Mecca) and saw the house; lui asked somebody: 
“ Where is the master of the house?” That [)cr- 
son remained astonished. Tlu'y opened the door 
ol the house of (lod ; Akannialh i-epealcd the ques- 
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lion without receiving an answer from them; he then 
called out: “ There is no master of the house in 
“ this edifice: this place is unsafe. ” Finally, he in¬ 
quired from the people, why the images which had 
been in this house, have been thrown out; one 
answered : “ Because an idol is the work of the 
“ hand of a man; and because the forms of men, 
“ who are created, ought not to be worshipped.” 
Akamnath observed: “ This house, too, is the 
“ work of men, and any form therein is that of a 
“ man, and the work of men who are created; 
“ should it be worshipped?” having heard this 
speech, they imprisoned him; but the next morning 
they found no prisoner: Akamnath was gone. At 
last, those who returned from the pilgrimage saw 
him in Hindostan. 

Perhaps shall we iind him there in an idol-temple, 

That friend whom we missed in a monastery.” 


Section the fifth : concerning those who profess 
THE Sa'nkiiya ‘ doctrines.— They say that there arc 


1 A system of philosophy, in which precision of reckoning is observed 
in the enumeration of it's principles, is denominated Sdnk'hya'; a term 
which has been understood to signify numeral, agreeably to the usual 
acceptation of Sa'niihyd, “ number:” and Inmce its analogy to the 
Pythagorean philosophy has been presumed. But the name may be taken 
to imply that, its doctrine is founded in the exercise of judgment; for the 
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two things ill the existence, or that llie existence is 
divided into two parts : the one is truth, which they 
interpret hj purasha;' the other is illusion, named 
by them PrakrU. ■ Prakrit is the cause of the world, 
and purusha, being from want of knowledge and 
confusion of the intellect mixed with Prakrit, is in 
the world encircled, and penetrated by this incon- 


word from which it is derived signifies “ reasoning,’' or ‘‘ deliberation;’’ 
and that interpretation of its import is countenanced by a passage of the 
B ha rata, where it is said of this sect of philosophers: “ They exercise 
“ judgment [Sdnk'hya], and discuss nature and other twenty-four prin- 
“ ciples, and therefore arc called Sdnkliyd ' [Colebrooke on the Philo¬ 
sophy of the flmdus) ^-{Transact of (he B, A. Soc, of Great Br. and 
IreL, vol. i. P. 1. p. 20). 

^ Parusha, pursuant to the Institutes of Manu (1. 1. si. 11), is taken 
for the “ divine male,” or Brahma himself; it signifies in general tli<^ 
embodied soul. 

2 ITcprfw Prakrilli is a word of the highest import with the Hindu 

philosophers. In its precise sense, it means “ that which is primary,” 
“ that which precedes what is made;” from|>ru, “ before,” and /cr/, “ (o 
”■ make.” The Prakritti of the SdnkTiyas is a primary, subtile, uni¬ 
versal substance, undergoing modification through its own energy, and 
for a special motive, by which it is manifest as an individual ami forma! 
substance, varied according to the predominance of (pialities which are 
equipoised and inert in the parent, and unequal and active in the pro¬ 
geny (see SdnJihya! Kcirika, translated by Holebrooke, commented by 
Profess. Wilson, pp. 80-83). The author of The Dabist/in in the above 
passage attributes to Prakritti the meaning belonging to mdyd, “ illu- 
“ sion,” The SanlThyAs do not commonly confound the signification of 
these two words, for they maintain the reality of existing things: but the 
Vedantis and the Pauranikas (or followers of tlie Puranas) regard crea¬ 
tion as a delusion, or as a sport of the creator, that is, as the mdyd. 
Prakritti is translated by Colebrooke “ nature,” sometimes matter ” 
Professor Lassen renders this word by “ procreatrix,” 
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gruity. Five iiiiperfectioiis are held to adhere to 
the purusha, which they call pancha kalushdni, ‘ “ the 
“five ladings, or sins.” These are: 1. avidija;' 
2. ishmatd; '^ 5. rdga;^ 4. dvesha ■/" 5. avivhchand/' 
Avidya signifies with them that they believe the body 
and the senses to be the soul; avidya knows of no 
beginning nor origin; ishmala means personality, 
individuality, and selfishness; rdga is the propensity 
to what is agreeable; dvesha^ “ hatred,”consists in 
adhering to one’s own opinion, and condemning 
that of others as vicious; avivhehand relates to acting 
or not acting with passion. The five failings just 
enumerated keep Purusha, “ the embodied soul,” in 
distress: but when the mind becomes pure, these 
live pains are banished. After the purification of 
the heart, all the qualities which are bad and wicked 
acquire purity, and the qualities, called by them 



- The Persian text has lOjI, atidija. 

■* ismata', perhaps JOTiTr “ desire,’’ I'roin JET “ lo desire." 


‘i ^rrr mental affection in general. 

The original has davish. 

^ The edit, of Calc, reads ! abhvL^ha. 1 am induced to 

substitute for it fmnec/iana =siqrF and must remark that the ori¬ 


ginal text appears here, in its denominations and dcliiiitions, rather more 
incorrect than in other places. According.to the well known doctrine of 
the Sank'hya, the obstructions of the intcllcet here meant to he indi¬ 
cated are “error, conceit, passion, hatred, and fear;” >\hich ani seve¬ 
rally denominated obscurity, illusion, extreme illusion, gloom, and utter 
darkness [Transarl, fi.A. S.y vol. I. p. iklK 
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vriliaya,'^ are of four dil'fereiil kinds : ihe lirsL, mi- 
Irata;- llie second, kanma;-' ihe third, mada;'‘ the 
fourth upbkshd. ’’ Mitrata is friendship for the well 
doers, and benevolence for the men of probity j 
karum means to be anxious for the good of the 
friendly-minded, and to relieve the oppressed; mada 
consists in enjoying the quiet happiness of all the 
creatures of God ; iiphkslia signilics, not to use harsh 
words against those wbo do ill. These arc called 
chatur vriUayd, or “ four qualities,” which keep the 
heart under subjection, and prevent it from seeing 
any thing else; and it is from the existence of these 
four manners that the live pains before mentioned 
ai e annihilated, as well as every thing that atti-acls 
them, and (he fortunate man who is liberated from 
these live sicknesses, attains the mlya loka. And 
thus is interpreted the appearance of the foians ol 
Prakrit and I’nrusha in the heart; the professor of 
this condition knows how to separate them from 
each other, and becomes wise : by this knowledge 
Prakrit disa[)pears, after which, having found Ihiru- 
sha, or the tiaie knowledge of himself, which is 
understood of the soul, snan becomes satislied and 
ha|)py. x\ccording to the opinion of this sect, the 
five elements arc deduced from l*rakrit. 

.1 cFF^prr “ tiiiuliTTiess, pity.” 

' “ emlurdiifp, patie nce.” 


-jxi-rjjri- IVitMldsllip.” 

'» 3T?r “ joy, pldasun*.” 



This is ihe substance of the belief of the Sank - 
hyan. ‘ In Little Guzerat, a district of the Pan- 

^ This account of the SankTiya philosophy will appear very incomplete 
as to the whole, and incorrect in the few particulars given. I shall 
enumerate the principal categories of this philosophy, which are, with 
little variation, adopted by all the schools of Hindu philosophy, and 
perpetually alluded to. 
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jab, the author ol this work saw Atmachaud, and 
Mahadeo, who said to belong to the Sank hyan. 
According to their opinion, Prakrit is nature, and 
God is the manifestation of nature, and all the ter¬ 
restrial and heavenly bodies exist by him, and they 
said: “ What affords verdure to the heads of thorns, 
“ is it not nature?” 


Section the sixth : on the Joois and their doc- 
TiiiNEs. —This sect believe that hvdra, or the neces¬ 
sary being exists, one, the principle of intellect, 
without an equal, without decrease nor increase. 
Ill the language of the Hindus 7s a‘ signilies “ lord,” 
and without Is a all is but jwa,“ that is “ casualties 
in their language jiva means “ life;” they hold Isa 
to he the maker of the whole world, and the creator 
of all the elements; his holy being is free from care, 
sickness, and want, and placed out of the circle of 
work and agency; that is, that this holy being nei¬ 
ther wants nor urges any religious r ites, such as 
ablution and the like; his knowledge soars above and 
comprehends all being; he is the Lord, and none 
besides him invested willi supreme power; deatli 
and pain never approach his existence, which has 



110 limits. Jiva, “ life,” they call what is in the 
fetters of cares, in the bonds of infirmities, under 
the pressure of pain, and in the prison of works 
and doings, and subjected to the control of others, 
without command over itself. This life is in truth 
not material nor corporeal; it is by ignorance only 
that it is thought to be one with the body; and the 
body is supposed by them to be revolving in the 
circle of material forms: by the necessity of times 
and seasons, life abandons the works of the body, 
and passes into another frame : and in this manner 
it migrates. Without the abhdsayoga, ‘ the soul 
cannot be freed of the bonds of the material world, 
and from the prison of what is corporeal, and yoga,' 
in the language of the learned Hindus, signifies 
“ union,” or “ acquisition;” and abhydsa,'^ “ the 
dominion of the eternal sphere,” that is, possess¬ 
ing the enjoyment of a desired object; and the pur¬ 
port of the yoga is, that the heart be constantly kept 
in the remembrance of God, and that no foreign 
object be permitted to enter into that Jerusalem, that 
is, the house of God. The professor of this union 
with the desired object reckons eight parts, which 


1 the practice of frequent and repeated contemplation 

of any deity, or abstract spirit, repeated recollection, etc. 

- among a gieat number of significations has that of religious 
exercise.” 

^i-TTi'TT means, pr()t»eriy, “ constant ; eternal repetition.” 


3 
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are : 1. yama ;' 2. niyama; ^ 3. dsana; 4. prdndydina; ' 
5. pratydhdra ; ■’ 6. dhdrand; “ 7. dhydna ; 8. samad- 
hdrand. * Yama is composed ol' live parts: ihe first 
is Ahinitd,^ that is, doing injury to nothing, and to 
kill no other but the great wild beasts; 2. Satyam,'" 
or “ truth;” 3. AitUyam, " that is, not stealing nor 
robbing; 4. Brahma tchdri, or to keep away from 
women, and all intercourse witli (hem, and to sleep 
upon the bare ground; 5. Apragraha/'^ which is, not 
to ask any thing from any body, and never to take 
but what is brought unasked. Niyama, the second 

^ ?J3T religious restraint, or obligation. 

2 fqrziT"? any religious observance voluntarily practised. 

5 sitting in some particular posture, as is the custom of the 

devotees ; eighty-four kinds are enumerated. 

-i ITTiTTTcJFr: breathing in a peculiar way through the nostrils, during 
the mental recitation of the names or attributes of some deity. 

abstraction; insensibility; restraining the organs so as to 
be indifferent to disagreeable or agreeable excitement. 

Q fortitude; keeping the mind collected, the breath suspended, 

and all natural wants restrained; steady immoveable abstraction. 

7 r^grpf meditation; reflection; mental representation of the personal 
attributes of the divinity to whom worship is addressed. 

^ sec dhcirana; sama is an intensitive. 

'■> harrnlessneSvS, one of the cardinal virtues of most Hindu 

sects. 

“ mm. 

,2 religious student, an ascetic of a certain class. 

ui OTW- 
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of ihe eight parts, is divided also into live kinds: 
the first, tdpasa ,' that is, “ devout austerity;” 2. 
japa,'^ or “ devotion by means of beads, stripes of 
‘ ‘ cloth,ejaculations, mental or loud repetition of the 
“ names and attributes of God;” o. which 

is, “ tranquillity and satisfaction;” 4. Siichi/‘ or 
“purity, sanctity, perfection;” 5. Isa-pMcha,’’ 

‘ ‘ worshipping and praising God.” Asana, the third 
of the eight parts of the yoga, means “ sitting in 
“ some particular posture,” various kinds of which 
are used among them. Prdndyama, the fourth part, 
consists in drawing in and letting out the breath, 
“ according to an established mode and fixed rule.” 
Praiijd hdra, the fifth part, signifies “ withdrawing 
“ the heart from all the desires and attractions of 
‘ ‘ the five senses; and keeping away from all sorts 
‘ ‘ of lust, the sight of beauty, the odor of the rose 
“ and of sandal, and from all material and exterior 
“ enjoyments.” Bhdram,^ the sixth part, implies 
that, ‘ ‘ in the heart of the cone-bearing tree, Avhich 
‘ ‘ is the centre of the bosom, and which the people 

» rTTtrer. 

?rTQ' muttering prayers. 

SOW. 

4 gjTrj%. 

^ See the signification of dharana, as taken from Wilson’s Diet., and 
given in note 6, f). 125. 
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‘ of India have compared lo the ilower ol'a pond 
“ (lotus), the heart holds a fixed habitation; that is, 
“ they guard it in that place." 

Dhjdm, the seventh part, is the remembrance of 
God the Almighty. SammlMram, the eighth part, 
signifies that the heart, attached to the work of God, 
forgets the work of the world, in such a manner 
that in his presence, turned towards him, it remains 
absorbed in him, and feels itself lightened of all 
exterior sense and satisfied. The wise, who carries 
these eight parts to a high degree of perfection, 
hears and sees from afar ; his pure knowledge ele¬ 
vates him; and he becomes strong in the science of 
Yog, which, is the science of the union with the 
desired object; the all-bounteous God regards him 
with pity, and discards all pains, all sicknesses, all 
wants, and all deficiencies from his existence. Ac¬ 
cording to this sect, it is by attaining to these eight 
conditions, that Mtikl, which signifies “ emancipa- 
“ tion,” is acquired. 

This is the substance of the doctrine of the Yogis; 
now, I will relate something of the opinions and 
actions of these sectaries, who have been noticed in 
this time as professing the doctrine of the Yog. The 
Yogi's are a class well known in India, and yoga, in 
the Sanskrit language, means “ unionthey lielicvc 
that they unite with God, whom they call dk/w,' and 

^ 597xTt7yT HcdVClJ. 
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according to their creed he is the divinity by excel¬ 
lence ; moreover his being is to be venerated under 
the name of Gorakhndth;' in like manner, Maclihen- 
derndtli'^ and Chdrenginrith^ are great personages or 
saints. 

They believe Brahma, Vichnu, and Mahadeva to be 
subordinate divinities, but they are, as followers and 
disciples, addicted to Gorakhnath; thus, some devote 
themselves to the one or the other of the deities. 

This sect is divided into twelve classes, which are 
as follow:'* Satyanath, Ayipanthi, Kasyapa, Vairag, 
Ndtiri, Ardhanari, Ndyari, Amara nath, Kam-kibids, 
JoU handi^ Tarmkmth, Jdgar prardcj: these are called 
panthinek, “good sects,’’and pantki signifiesa tribe, 

1 jfr^qr^ a name adopted by a class of Y6^is—[WiIs. Diet., sub 
voce, ndtha. 

^ Perhaps iT^rf^faFi rnacharchika ndtha, ‘‘ lord of excellence,” 
or “ happiness.” 

Probably chiuldnka ndtha, “ lord of the ornament of 

“ the crest.” 

Professor Wilson (see his Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, 
in the XVIth vol. of the Res., p. 1"13€)) has enumerated the religious 
divisions of the Hindus as they have been described by the author of the 
Sankara Vijaya, probably in the 8th century of our era, to which enu¬ 
meration he added that of the present divisions of this people, comprised 
in three great classes: the Vaichnavas, the Sdivas, and the Saktas. 
Very few names of these sects arc to be found in The Dabistaii, although 
both works agree in general in the account of the opinions, rites, and 
customs of the different sectaries; the outlines of their systems appear to 
have remained the same during at least the last thousand years, what- 
ever alterations ihc details may have undergone. 
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‘ ‘ a seel. ” ‘ According to their opinion, the chiefs of 
all religions, sects, and creeds proceed as disciples 
from the prophet and saint Gorakhnath, and what 
they found, they have found it I'rom him. Their 
belief is that Muhammed (to whom be peace) was 
also a pupil and disciple of Gorakhnath, but, from 
iear of the Muselmans, they dare not declare it ; 
they say, that Baba Bin Haji, that is, Gorakhnath, 
was the foster-father of the prophet, who, having 
received the august mission, took the mode of Yog 
i'rom the sublime road of true faith; and a great 
many of them agree with the Muselmans in fasting 
and in prayers, and perform several acts according 
to the religion of that people. The sect of Yogis 
know no prohibited food ; they eat pork as the 
Hindus and the Naz arains, and cow-flesh, like the 
Muselmans, and so on; they also kill and eat men, 
according to the custom of tlie Akmi'an, as will be 
related hereafter; and they drink wine like thcGuc- 
bers. There are some ol this sect, who, having 
mixed their excretions and Altered them through a 
piece of cloth, drink them and say, that such an act 
renders a man capable of great afl'airs, and they pre¬ 
tend to know strange things. They call the per¬ 
former of this act Atilia and also AkhorL Although 

^ Panthi is derived from the Sanskrit q''picq[’:T panlhin, “ who goes tiie 
“ road.” This term occurs only in Uicword pari-pnnthiy “an 

“ adversary.” 
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lliey have all originated from Gorakhnalh, and adhere 
to him in the generality of their frith, yet some follow 
the road of those who attached themselves to the 
twelve divisions of the Yoga. 

Among them, the restraining of the breath is held 
in great esteem, such as it was practised among the 
Parsian by Azar Hushang, and by the kings of that 
people. It is stated in the Bastan namah, that Al'ra- 
siab, the son of Pashang, was strong in restraining 
his breath, and it was on account of this qualifica¬ 
tion that, when he had escaped from the sling of 
A abid, he kep t himself concealed in the wa ter. This 
history is known. ‘ Among the Hindus and the 
Parsian Yezdanian, nothing is esteemed higher than 
this. I liave said something of this custom in the 

^ According to the Sliah-namch, Afrasiab, after many battles, suc- 
combed to the fortune oi Kai-Khusro. The king of Turan fled to the 
mountains of Berdah, 'where he concealed himself in a cavern. It so 
happened that Hum, a descendant of Feridun, lived as a hermit in the 
same desert: there he heard by night a voice of complaint, which he 
soon recognised to he that of Afrasiab. The hermit had not extinguished 
the vindictive passion in his breast; he seized and bound the fugitive 
king, and conducted him to be delivered into the hands of K/ii Khusrd. 
On the bank of a large river. Hum, visited by a feeling of pity, loosened 
the fetters of his prisoner, who profited hy these few moments of liberty 
to escape, and dived into the water, where he remained concealed, as is 
said above, so that he could not be discovered. Kai Khnsrd, having in 
the mean time arrived to receive himself the great captive, Hum advised 
the king to subject Gorshivez (Afrasiab’s brother) who was also a prisoiu'r 
in his hands, to severe tortures, in order that the lamentations of the 
suflerer might draw Afrasiab out of the water. This stratagem 
ceeded, and Afrasiab was killed by the sword* of Kai Khusn'). 
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article upon tlie Parsian Sipasian: in this place I 
shall stale more of it. 

This science of the breath is an imaginary one. 
The Yogis, the Sanyasies, the Hindus, and the 
Tapasi's, say that, when one has the intention of 
mastering his breath, he most strictly abstains from 
intercourse with women, from eating salt and any 
thing hitter and sour, as well as from toil; then, 
tending towards this purpose, he will know that 
from the place of sitting to the summit of the head 
there are seven divisions of the body, which the 
Azarian call haft khan amhkld, “ the seven places of 
“ union,” and the Yogi's, sapta chak'a,' “ seven cir- 
“ cles.” The first is the region about the pubis, 
similar to a flower with four leaves; the Hindus call 
it mulddhdra.^ In the middle of this originates a 
member, which the Hindus call manthar,'^ and the 
Arabians j.S'i zicker, and this is the second region. 
The third is the navel, from the centre of which pro- 

^ In the best treatises of the Hindu philosophers, 5ve liiul only 

six chakras, or “ circles/' enumerated; these are as follow; 1 . Mahidr 
/taVa, “ the parts about the pubis f 2. the Swddishthanam, or “ umbi- 
“ lical region 3. the illanfpwram, “ pit of the stomach,” or “ epigas- 
“ trium;” 4. Andhatam, “ the root of the nose;” 3. Vismidham, “ the 
“ hollow between the frontal sinuses;” 6 . Ajmjakhijam, “ the fonte- 
“ nelle, or union of the coronal and sagittal sutures.” To these circles, 
or divisions, are attributed various faculties and relations with divinities 
and physical elements. 

d “ a churning stick.” 
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ceeds a fire-colored vein, enlilled by the Hindus 
7idbhi chakra.^ The fourth region is that of the heart, 
called by the Hindus manipuram,^ and that is like a 
flower with twelve leaves. The fifth is the wind¬ 
pipe, in the language of the Hindus kantaJ The 
sixth comprehends the interval between the two 
eyebrows, in Sanskrit bhruva/‘ The seventh region 
is that of the head, which is called by the Hindus 
bmhmandaJ It is to be known that in these regions 
there are many veins, among which three, as the 
principal, are to be distinguished : the one is on 
the right side, “ the solar vein the other in the 
middle, “ the earthenthe third on the left side, 
“ the lunar;” these veins are named in the language 
of the Hindus dditya, pankila, and somam; ® in the 
Persian language, mahna, mind, and mdnd.'’ One 
of the three veins is the greatest, that, namely, which 
running from the middle of the back to the right of 
the back bone, divides beyond it into two branches, 

2 

gar. 

5 signifies Bralima s egg,” to which the earth is compared, 

and probably, as above, the head. 

These words have, in the Persian dictionary, a signiOcatioii different 
from that which is above attributed to them, and seena to be technical 
terms belonging to the doctrine of a sect. 



itie one of which attains to the right, the other to 
the left of the nostrils; the breath and the wind comes 
from them, and the air which proceeds from these 
veins extends,during a man’s being awake, to twelve, 
during sleep to thirty-two, and during coition to 
sixty-four fingers : this air and breath they hold to 
be the foundation of life, and a great importance is 
attached to this subject by the learned Sipasian and 
Hindus. They believe the wind to be of ten kinds ; 
but what according to them is essential to know, is 
the superior and inferior winds, which by the Hin¬ 
dus are called Prana and Apdna by the Persians, 
Alayi and Pdsdyi. These two winds attract each 
other mutually, and in pronouncing “ han,” the 
breath goes out, in pronouncing “ sa, ” it goes within; 
and this takes place during prayers, without the aid 
and the motion of the tongue; when they fix upon a 
name, it becomes hansa, and they say also hamsa: 
the Hindus call it ajapa,'’^ that is, it is pronounced 


^ STimr prana is breatli, expiration, and inspiration; iapqiR apana is 
flatulence, crepitus. Besides these two winds, the Hindus name three 
other winds, namely: Jamana, eructation, supposed to be essential to 
digestion; Uddna, passing from the throat into the head; it is the pulsa¬ 
tion of the arteries in the head, the neck, and temples; Vyana, expanding 
through the whole body; it is the pulsation of the rest of the superficial 
arteries and occasional puffincss of external parts, indicating air in the 
skin (see Vedanta Sara, edit. Calc., p. 9; and Sdnkhya Karila, work 
quoted, p. 105). 

is a particular mantra, or mystical formula, employed by the 
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without the aid of the tongue; and in Persian it has 
the name of damdnibdd, or “ sound of the wind.” 
Thus there is, above the channel of the region of the 
pubis, a most subtile vein ; from the summit of the 
shank a flower, bright and similar to gold in 
redness, expands itself from eight roots, and after 
having from this origin raised its head, and taken 
the high direction to the top of the head, it is there 
closed : this the Hindus call Kundelid “ a snake;” 
and the Persians Ruhen mar., and Rdushibdr: and 
the path of the vein of the head is a middle one. 
When the Kundeli awakes to draw breath from a 
high feeling, it rises to the summit of the head ; in 
like manner as a thread passes through the eye of a 
needle, it goes through the said opening to the top 
of the head. If thou knowest this mode well, thou 
understandest the modes of sitting; of these we 
mentioned one in the section upon the Sipasian; in 
this place we shall give a further account of this 
subject. The most approved mode of sitting is that 
which in the Hindu language is called Maha dsana,'^ 
and Soda dsana,^ that is “ sitting as the High, the 
“ mature of age, and the accomplished,” which in 

TaiUrikfls, the essence of which is the letters 11 and S» whence it is termed 
the Ilansa-mantra, 

d TT^r 
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Persian is termed sdniahin. The mode of this is as 
follows : the heel of the left foot is placed at the ori- 
lice of the anus, and the heel of the other foot raised 
up straight to the pubis, and to the bust; the eyes, 
without twinkling, are directed to the middle of the 
eyebrows, then the part about the pubis is put in 
motion; the inferior wind is drawn with the superior 
towards the upper parts, and raised by degrees until 
it reaches the head. We have explained the mode 
of drawing up the breath in the section upon the 
Sipasi'an. At the time of drawing it up, the begin¬ 
ning is made on the side of the left, for emission 
through the right, of the nostrils; when drawn up 
on the right it is also passing through the right, and 
the inferior wind emitted: this performance is called 
Prdndijaim,^ by the Hindus, and Aferasdam, that is, 
“ raising of the breath,” by the Persians. The 
devotee, on drawing up the breath at the left side, 
forms the image of the moon; that is, he places the 
disk of the moon to the left, and to the right that of 
the sun. Some of the Sipasian place the image of 
one of the seven planets at every stage of their devo¬ 
tion. This mode is held in great esteem among the 
Hindus at all prayers and religious exercises; they 
say, the adept in it has the power of Hying; he never 
lalls sick, is exempt from death, and from hunger 


^ See, on ii, yo\, L p, 80. 
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and thirst; it is slated in the Ramzsitan of the Per¬ 
sian, that by means of this power Kai Khusro is 
still alive. The Sipasian and the historians relate, 
that whoever carries this process to perfection, rises 
above death; as long as he remains in the body, he 
can put it off and be again reunited to it ; he never 
suffers from sickness, and is fit for all business. 
They say that Kai Khusro, when he had acquired 
perfection in this devotion, felt his heart estranged 
i'rom existence in this world; he chose retirement 
from men, and having separated firom this body, 
he associated with the incorporeal beings, and 
found eternal life. The Hindus hold that, when¬ 
ever a man has perfected himself in this act, Brahma, 
Vichnu, and Mahadeva have no command over him, 
but he rules over them. According to a great num¬ 
ber of the Hindus, it is this perfection which is pei’- 
sonified in the three deities, namely, Brahma, Vich¬ 
nu, and Mahadeva: and it is the belief of many, 
that whoever becomes master of this process of 
devotion, coalesces with God himself. Much has 
been said and written upon this subject by the 
Hindus and by the Persians. The Sipasi'ans have a 
book entitled Sdnyal, which contains a great deal 
on this subject, and there exists no better book 
about it. Other writings are those of Zardusht, as 
well as the Sand i-mastan, and the like, in great num¬ 
bers, which I have seen. Among the Hindus similar 
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works abound, such as that composed by Atmd 
Rama, a Yogi, who is known under the name of 
Bahet Barvdng, and the book of Gorakh Singh, which 
has been composed byGoraldinalh, and that of Am- 
baret Kant. The author of the Dabislan says: “ I. 
“ saw Ambaret Kanl, who has also translated his 
“ work into Persian, under the title Huz ul Hayat. 
“ Therein are the sayings of Gorakhnaih, supposed 
“ to proceed from the prophet Khizar, and Machin- 
“ der Yonas; but these speeches, pursuant to Am- 
“ barat Rant, are not original; they are in fact those 
“ ofGorakhnath; as, according to the Yogis, Brahma 
“ came and went some hundred thousand times, hut 
“ Gorakhnath remained.’’ Relatively to the Yoga, 
this hook gives no further explanation. 

Balik Natha, they say, a penitent, was of royal 
extraction, and attained great perfection in the Yoga; 
he restrained his breath during one week, and 
after having passed one hundred and twenty years 
of his life, he had not lost his strength. I have 
heard from the Mobed Hushiar, the author of seve¬ 
ral books, that in the year 1028 of the Hejira 
(1018 A. D.), he brought me to him, and requested 
him to bless me; Balik nath pronounced then 
upon me: “ This boy shall acquire the knowledge 
“of God.” 

Serud nath, descending from Huraayun, was of a 
noble origin. Having in his youth attained to the 
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maslership of that sect, he could restrain his breath 
for two days. In the year 1048 of the Hejira 
(1638 A. D.), the author of this work saw him in 
Lahore. 

Sanja nath, of the sect of Ayf, was a man accom¬ 
plished in restraining the breath; the people num¬ 
bered him among the saints, and said, that seven 
hundred years of his life had elapsed without his 
hair having yet become white: he was, in the last 
mentioned year, seen in Lahore. 

Siiraj nath made great proficiencyin mastering the 
breath; for several years, he has chosen his retire¬ 
ment in Peshaver, and is occupied with his own 
concern. The people think his age scarce less than 
that just before stated. The writer of this work 
visited him in the year 1055 of the Hejira (1645 A.D.), 
and saw several of the Yogies, an account of whom 
cannot find place in this book. 

It is an established custom among the Yogi's that, 
when malady overpowers them, they bury them¬ 
selves alive. They are wont also, with open eyes, to 
force their looks towards the middle of their eye¬ 
brows, until so looking they perceive the figure of a 
man ; if this should appear without hands, feet, or 
any member, for each case they have determined 
that the boundaries of their existence would be within 
so many years, months, or days. When they see 
the figure without a head, they know that there cor- 
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tainly remains very little of their life; on that account, 
having seen the prognostic, they bury themselves. 
However the Jnam's of India hold this figure to he 
an illusion, and an appearance without a trace of 
reality. 

As the Sanyasis are also pious men, I will join an 
account of them to that of the Yogis. The Sanya¬ 
sis make choice of abnegation and solitude; they 
renounce all bodily enjoyments; some, in order that 
they may not be invested with another body, and 
migrate from body to body ; a great number, in 
order to go to heaven ; and a multitude, in order to 
acquire dominion, that is, to become kings, or very 
rich men. When a man becomes a Sanyasi,he must 
give up all desire to return again into the world. 
They are distinguished by names, and divided into 
ten classes, namely: Ban, A'ran, Tirlhah, Ashram, 
K(ir, Parhatah, Sdhar, Bhdrthy, Peri, and Sarsati. 
They are frequently holy men, and al)stain from 
eating flesh, and renounce all intercourse with 
women. This class follow the dictates of Datateri, 
whom they also venerate as a deity, and say that he 
is an incarnation of Narayan, and in the retaining of 
hreath attained to such a degree that he is exempted 
from death. When he came into the presence of 
Gorakhnatb, who is the chief of the Yogi's, and 
according to the opinion of the Sahyiisis, an incar¬ 
nation of Mahaileo, Dalaieri, for the sake of trial, 
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smoteGorakhnath on the head, who look the appear¬ 
ance of iron. Datateri told him : “ Thou hast not 
“ done well; there is no striking iron.” When 
Gorakhnath himself bade him to combat, Datateri 
glided off from the body, in the same manner as 
water glides off, and reunited safely again. In this 
sense S abur Mashedi says : 

“ The whole body became waterj withhold thy hand from hilling me, 
Jls often as thou strihest a blow, my body reunites.'^ 

Afterwards, Gorakhnath disappeared in the water; 
Datateri, having found and recognised him in the 
shape of a frog, brought him forth. When Datateri 
concealed himself in the water, Gorakhnath, in spite 
ofaU his searching, could not succeed in discovering 
him, because he was mixed with the water, and 
water cannot be distinguished from water. Mirza 
Baki Ah' says: 

When a drop is united with the sea, it becomes sea, 

In substance, the bubble an-d billow arc water: solve this riddle.” 

Another says: 

“ From apprehension I became water: it is useless to strike water: 

1 am astonished that he assailed my fortune.” 

There are two classes of Sanyasis: the one, the 
Dandaheri, ‘ do not wear long hair, and are attached 
to the precepts and regulations of the mrili, or of 


‘ a mcndicaDt carrying a slalT. 
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the law: the second are the Avadhiitas; ‘ they are like 
the other class; they wear the zunar, and drink water 
mixed with ashes; but, contrary to the Dandahar, 
they let their hair grow so that it becomes like 
ropes, and this they call they do not bathe 

every day, and rub their head and body with ashes, 
which they call hhabut; ^ at the time of death, the 
two classes, having lied the body in a bag full of 
salt, throw it into the water, where, by its weight 
and that attached to it, it remains a few days sunk in 
the bottom, until they bury it in the earth. 

The head of the second class is Sankara acharya; 
Saha deva, the raja of Kachmir, who in the year 
750 of the Hejira (1349 A. D.) pulled off the gar¬ 
ment of the world, chose him for his teacher. San¬ 
kara acharya was a learned Brahman, of a very 
independent mind; the Hindus say that when the 
leai'ned did not understand the Vedanta-sastra, 
Mahadeva, having incarnated himself, appeared in 
the shape of Sankara acharya, for the purpose of 
interpreting the Vedanta doctrine, upon which sub¬ 
ject many books have been written. Sastra ‘‘ signi- 


' ;ffora-rr. 

■ W- 

^ iTW hhasmUf “ ashes,” iTOT^TrT hhasmi%ula, “ becoming ashes.” 

^ sastra, from sa'sa, “ to govern,” an order, command, 
institutes of religion, science, etc. 
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lies, in the Sankrit language, “ science,” and VMa, 
the “ heavenly hook,” as has been said; anta,' is 
end, the accomplishment;” that is, “ the accom- 
“ plishment of the intended objectand the intent 
of the Yeda is the knowledge of God and of one’s 
self. On that account this science, which consists 
in the knowledge of the union of God, as it is to he 
derived from the text of the Veda, has been entitled 
Veda-anta, “ the accomplishment of the Veda.” 
Sankara acharya was a Jndni, “a saint, a divine,” 
professing the unity of God; his speeches and ac¬ 
tions became the code of the Jnanis. 

One of these, called Chat'dr Vapah, belongs to the 
class of the dandahars; he descends from the Brah¬ 
mans of Guzerat, whom they call Ndga-Brahmans; 
his father, of the order of jewellers, enjoyed great 
consideration and opulence. Chatiir Vapah, having 
acquired great perfection in the worship of God, 
abandoned wife, father, mother, and children; and 
chose the condition of a Sanyasi; he devoted himself 
to the practice of restraining the breath, and at last 
attained great reputation, but never relaxed in his 
religious austerity; he ale no more than three hands- 
ful; they say that sometimes he tasted nothing but 
salt, and contented himself with three pinches of it; 
the nature of his manners is so well known among 





the Sanyasis, that it is not required to say more of 
it in this book. They say besides that, on account 
of his perseverance in the beforesaid practice, and 
on hearing the voice of God, a sound similar to that 
of a harp issued from bis veins. A Durvish, native 
of Persia, gave the following information: “ In the 
“ year 1045 of the Hejira (1655 A. D.), one night 
“ Chatur Yapah came to me, and said : ‘ Rise, that 
“ ‘ we may take a walk togetherI went with him 
“ and arrived at a deep water. Chatur Vapah, 
“ having put his feet upon the surface of the water, 
“ walked upon it so as not to raise a sprinkling; 
“ he then called me; going along the boi’der of the 
“ pond, I joined him, who until my arrival awaited 
“ me upon an elevated block of stone which was 
“ near the pond. When I had seated myself near 
“ him, he pointed to the block, and said: ‘ Dost 
“ ‘ thou guess whose work this is?’ Having con- 
“ sidered the bulk of the stone, which was not less 
“ than ten cubits in length, I was struck Avith asto- 
“ nishment, and said: ‘ This may be the work of a 
“ ‘ deity.’ Chatur Yapah replied: ‘ One of my li-iends 
‘ ‘ ‘ dwelt here, and endeavored to shape this block 
“ ‘ into his habitation, and having brought the huge 
“ ‘ stone upon his shoulder from the high mounmin, 
“ ‘began to work it. The people, astonished at 
“ ‘the bulk of the stone, sat down at night in a 
“ ‘ lurking-place, so that they saw the Sanyasi with 
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“■ ‘ the great stone on his shoulder. On that account 
“ they represented to him: What is the reason of 
“ ‘ undergoing such labour? Command, and we 
‘ will bring the stone down from the mountain, 
“ ‘ and shape it right, provided the block be not 
“ ‘ too large. The Sanyasi got angry, and left the 
‘ ‘ ‘ village.’ Chatiir Vapah afterwards added: ‘ Rise, 
“ ‘ andlet us go to see himi’wewent there. Sitting 
‘ ‘ cross-legged, he was occupied with himself. Cha- 
‘ ‘ tiir Vapah said to him: ‘ This Durvish is my 
“ ■ friend ; call the musician.’ He replied : ‘ Raise 
‘ ‘ ‘ thou the light up. ’ At these words,ChaturVapah 
“ directed his looks to the field, and an immense 
“ torch burst forth, lighted from the mysterious 
“ region, and threw its scattered refulgence wide 
‘ ‘ about, and the sound of many musical instruments 
“ came upon the ear. At day-break we took leave 
“ of him, and returned by the road which we came 
“ to our resting place.” Khaja Hafiz says right: 

When the chief of the wine-cellar became my preceptor, what dispartiy 
is there in it? 

“ There is no place which is not the place of God. 

“ In the cell of the hermit, in the circle of the Sufis, 

“ There is no principal place of the worshipper but 
The extremity of the arch of thy two eyebrows.” 

The Hakim Kamran of Shiraz says : ‘‘ We were 
“ in Benares with Chatiir Vapah. One of the.prin- 
“ cipal Muselmans who visited him asked him : 
“ ‘ What dost thou say of the truth of our prophet?’ 
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“ He answered: ‘ You say that he is a legale of God, 

‘ ‘ ‘ and a leader of the way to ihe people to wliich the 
“ ‘ King of truth has sent him; but it is not hecom' 
“ ‘ ing for those who are companions of the Monarch 
“ ‘ of the world to take orders from him.’ ” The 
inhabitant of heaven, Nuraddin Jehangir (may the 
light of God illume his grave!) believed and placed a 
suitable confidence in him. Abdar rahim of the 
Khankhan prostrated himself before him. In t!ie 
year 1055 of the Hejira (1625 A. D.), the author of 
this work, then in his infancy, came with his friends 
and relations from Patna to the capital, Akbar abad, 
and was brought in the arms of the Mobed Hushiar, 
the odor of whose excellent qualities is dilfused 
about, to Chatur Vapah. The pious man rejoiced 
at it, and bestowed his blessing on me, the writer 
of this work; he taught me the mantra of Surya, 
that is, of the sun; he then enjoined Gancsa-man, 
one of his disciples who were present on this day, 
that he should remain with me until the age of 
manhood, when I should be able to manage mv 
affairs myself. Gancs a-man remained attached i.o 
me: he was a pupil of Chatur Vapah, and practised 
the restraining of the breath assiduously. The 
Mobed Hushiar says, he once saw him when, sit¬ 
ting cross-legged, he restrained his breath so that 
his belly, filled with wind, extended beyond his 
knees. The Gosain Chatur Vapah travelled to i ho 


V. n. 
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everlasting kingdom in the year 1047 of the Hejira 
(1637 A. D,). 

The author of this book saw, in the year 1055 of 
the Hejira (1643 A. D.), Kalian Bharati in Karitpur in 
the Kohistan of the Panjab, which was the country 
of the raja Tarachandra. Kalian was a religious 
man, and kept his breath for two watches, or six 
hours. The Bharatis are a class of Sanyasis. From 
Ferzanah Khushi, who is a pious man of the Yez- 
danian, was received the information, that Kalian 
Bharati used to drink, first, oil of lamps, and then 
milk, both which he emitted again in such a manner 
that the color of each was preserved, and no mix¬ 
ture had taken place. Kalin Bharati always praised 
Persia; the author of this work told him ; “ You 
“ have no connection in India; you should go there.” 
He answered: “ I went to Iran, but when I saw the 
‘ ‘ king of the country, Shah Abas Ibne Sultan, ‘ who 
“ ought to be a servant of God, I found him to be 
“ full of years, and although highly intelligent, yet 

^ The king of Persia above mentioned was probably Abbas, the son of 
Shah Muhammed Mirza. He began to reign in 1585, and died in 1628, 
in his 70th year. He was called the Great,” although his character 
and life were stained by vices but too common to Oriental princes. To 
him succeeded his grandson Shah Sdfi, in 1627, and died in 1641; then 
the son of the latter, Abbas IT, not yet ten years old, was proclaimed 
king; at the date above mentioned, viz. 1643, he was about twelve years 
old, and could therefore not be the king characterised by Kalin Bharati, 
who could very easily, but fifteen years before the epoch above men¬ 
tioned, have seen Abbas ‘‘ tlie Great,” then, as he says, “ full of years.'’ 
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“ merciless, a shedder of blood, covetous, a word- 
“ breaker, a jfriend to jesting, and admirer of buf- 
“ foonery. In his country it was promulgated that 
“ wherever a boy or girl gifted with beauty could 
be found, they should be brought before the king. 
“ The Sufis of the tribe Kazelbash brought boys 
“ and girls to the king, that he might indulge him- 
“ self in any shameful act of his liking. 1 asked 
“ myself whether, if such a behaviour were con- 
“ formable to their religion, J could remain in this 
“ town? When I inquired about it from their 
“ learned men, they denied it. I further asked, 
“ whether the king approves of such deeds? They 
“ said: ‘ These are deeds, customary with men of 
“ our faith. I then again said to myself: the king 
“ is the substitute of God; if he himself goes astray, 
“ is not firm in his laith, and does not disavow any 
“ part of this religion, then it is not advisable to 
“ remain in this town.” Kalin Bharati also said: 
‘‘ 1 cannot bear seeing a man who is not lirm in his 
“ laith; one who professes no religion at all is, at 
“ least, his own guide; the professor of any faith 
who does what he says, and is lixed in it, deserves 
“ not to be blamed.” 

The writer of this book found, in tlie year 1048 
of the Hejira (1658 A. D.), AishaGirda, in Kashmir. 
Ferzanah Khushi says, that he kept his breath dur¬ 
ing three watches, or nine hours, and lie found Maden 
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Kir equal to him. This was a man skilled in all 
sorts of magic and sleight of hand : whenever well 
disposed, he scattered bread and salt about, brought 
milk forth from bones, cut bones in two with a hair, 
and passed birds’ eggs through the narrow neck of 
a bottle, and exhibited such like tricks. 

Other Sanyasis remain twelve years standing upon 
one leg, and this class is called Thdvisar.'' Those 
who keep continual silence are called Maminas.^ 
Many other, like these, are mentioned in Hindu 
books, which the author of this work perused, but 
has no room for describing them all in these pages ; 
some of this class are men of consideration and opu¬ 
lence, and are escorted by files of elephants; they 
have carriages, fine apparel, courtiers, servants, on 
foot and horseback. 


Section THE SEVENTH DESCRIBES THE TENETS OF THE 
Saktian. —The belief of this sect is as follows: 
Siva, that is Mahadeva, who in their opinion with 
little exception is the highest of the deities, and the 
greatest of the spirits, has a spouse whom they call 


‘ Probably tthdtoiras. 
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Mdyd sakti; ‘ this spouse shows first one color, and 
then another, that is, something else than what 
really exists: for instance, water like wine. This 
spiritual and material principle has three natures 
and three qualities, namely; rajas, ^ that is, “ domi- 
“ nion and desire;” sattva,^ which is “ rectitude 
“ and wisdom, and the power to control the senses, 
“ not to he subject to themand tamas,^ or “ vio- 
“ lence, passion, besides eating, gluttony, and sleep- 
“ ing.” With the Hindus, Brahma, Yichnu, and 
Mahadeva are personified as proceeding from these 
three conditions, ^ or as the powers of the three 
qualities mentioned. This Maya is the maker of the 
productions of this world and of its inhabitants, and 
the creator of the spirits and of the bodies; the uni¬ 
verse and its contents are born from her: from 
respect of the said productions and of the mentioned 


»iTuiT srfSr. 

2 « foulness," according to the interpretation of Colebrooke and 

Wilson. 

^ ^of goodness." 

4 darkness." 

5 According to the Vayu-Purana (ph. V.), Brahma proceeds from rajas; 
Vichnu from sattvam; and Siva or Mahadeva from tamas. According 
to the Sankhy4 Kiirika (si. xiii): “ Goodness (sattvam) is considered to be 
‘‘alleviating and enlightening; foulness (rajas), urgent and versatile; 
“ darkness (tamas), heavy and enveloping. Like a lamp, they co-operate 
“ for a purpose (by union of contraries)." 
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effects, she is entitled Jagat-ambd,' or “ mother of 
“ the universe non-entity-fmds no access to this 
creator; the garment of perishableness does not sit 
right upon the body of this fascinating empress; 
the dust of nothingness does not move round the 
circle of her dominion; the real beings of heaven, 
and the accidental creations of the nether world, are 
equally enamoured and intoxicated of desire before 
her ; bound by these ties of deceit in this revolving 
world, whoever rebels feels the desire of mukt, that 
is, of emancipation, independence, and happiness; 
nevertheless, from carelessness, he pays obedience 
and worship to this world-deceiving queen, and 
never abandons the path of adoration of this be¬ 
witching lady. This goddess, that is the spiritual 
principle, exists in all living beings in six circles, 
which they call shat chakras,~ as the fibres in the stalk 
of a water-lily, in which there are six divisions: 1. 
theMulddhdra, or “ the sitting-place;” 2. iheMani- 
p'dram, that is, “ the navel;” 5. ihe Swadhishtanam,^ 
“ the firm place, and which commands the upper 
“ region of the navel;” 4. Hrid, ‘or “ the heart;” 

‘ sms; 

=graiT; See the six circles or regions of the human body enume¬ 
rated (p. 131, notes); here the denominations of the three last divisions are 
different from the former. 

3 ^cITf&WFf. 
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5. Sdda, ‘ that is, “the purified mansion and the place 
“ of purification,’’and this proceeds from the upmost 
part of the breast; 6. Agni tchakra, “or “ the circle 
of the fire,” and this is that of the eye-brows. 
These are the six circles, and above them is Indra, 
that is the window of life, and the passage of the 
soul, which is the top and middle of the head; and 
in that place is the (lower of the back of one thou¬ 
sand leaves : this is the residence of the glorious 
divinity, that is, of the world-deceiving queen, and 
in this beautiful site reposes her origin. With the 
splendour of one hundred thousand world-illumi¬ 
nating suns, she wears, at the time of rising, mani¬ 
fold odoriferous herbs and various flowers upon her 
head and around her neck: her resplendent body is 
penetrated with perfumes of various precious ingre¬ 
dients, such as musk, safran, sandal and amber, and 
bedecked with magnificent garments: in this man¬ 
ner, as was just described, she is to be represented. 
The worship of her form and appearance, the adora¬ 
tion and submission, ought to bo internal and true ; 
and the exterior veneration, to bo paid before her 
image; moreover, all that has been divided into five 
sections and explained in the Yoga s astra, is to be 
performed with assiduity. The interior worshi[) 


* mn;. 

2 sjfriT g5!T. 
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consists in representing her image, and in keeping 
her remembrance every where ; the possessor of 
such an imaginative faculty and devotedness is called 
hhakta, ‘ that is, “ a possessor of gladness and of the 
“ mansion of perfect delight, and of mukt, or ‘ libe- 
“ ‘ ration to be enjoyed in this mansion of a perm'a- 
“ nent happy existence.” The mode of this wor¬ 
ship is contained in the Agmna, “ and the whole sect 
conform themselves to it. With them, the power 
of Mahadeva’s wife, who is Bhavani, surpasses that 
of the husband. The zealous of this sect worship 
the Sivorlinga, although other Hindus also venerate 
it. Linga^ is called the virile organ, and they say on 
behalf of this worship that, as men and all living 
beings derive their existence from it, adoration is 
duly bestowed on it. As the linga of Mahadeva, so 
do they venerate the bhaga, ’' that is, the female 
organ. A man very lamiliar with them gave the 
information that, according to their belief, the high 
altar, or principal place in a moscjue of the Musel- 
mans, is an emblem of the bhaga. Another man 

‘ irar. 

2 sacred science in general, and in particular a 
Tantra, or any Avork, inculcating the mystical worship of Siva and Sakti. 

3 Xhe Phallus, or Siva, under that emblem; it signilies also 
nature, or Prakritti, according to tlieSankhya philosophy, which consi¬ 
ders this as the active power in creation. 
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among them said that, as the just-named place 
emblems the bhaga, the minar, or turret of the 
mosque represents the linga: on which account both 
are found together. In many places and among a 
great number of the Hindus, this worship exists: a 
great many follow the Agama, in which wine drinking 
is approved, and if, instead of a common cup, a man’s 
skull (which they call kapdla') be used, the beverage 
is much more agreeable. They hold the killing of 
all animals, even of man, to be permitted, and call 
it hala.^ At night they go to the places which they 
call s mas ana, ® and where the dead bodies are burnt; 
there they intoxicate themselves, eat the flesh of the 
corpses burnt, and copulate before the eyes of others 
with women, which they name s akti pdja: ^ and if 
the devoted woman be that of another, the good 
work is so much the more valuable, and it is certain 
that they offer their wives to each other; the dis¬ 
ciples bring their wives and daughters to their pre¬ 
ceptor ; they unite with their mothers, sisters, pater¬ 
nal and maternal aunts, which is against the custom 
of the Hindus, who do not take daughters of their 
near relations. The author of this work saw one of 


“ rigor, severity, blood, strength, power.” 

3 “ a cemetery.” 

4 qsT. 
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llie learned men of ihis sect, wiio read to him a book 
of modern composition upon their customs, and 
therein was stated that it is permitted to mix with 
every woman except one’s daughter. This man 
began to abuse the work, saying that the text was 
contrary to the old customs of this class, and that 
no such thing is to be found in the ancient hooks, 
and declared it at last to be a mistake of the copyist. 
They say that the woman exists for the sake of being- 
desired; she may be a mother or a daughter. In 
their opinion, there is no enjoyment higher that that 
of love; the Hindus call it kdmada;' and say that, 
when a woman and a man are in close conversation, 
whoever disturbs them is worthy of God’s maledic¬ 
tion, because they both therein share a state of hap¬ 
piness. The Agama favors both sexes equally, and 
makes no distinction between women; they may 
belong to whomsoever; men and women compose 
equally humankind, and whatever they bring forth 
makes part of it. This sect hold women in great 
esteem, and call them s aktis (powers); and to ill treat 
a s akti, that is, a woman, is held a crime. The high 
and low value the Lulls (public girls) very high, and 
call them deva kanya,‘'‘ “ daughters of the gods.” 

Among them, it is a meritorious act to sacrilicc 


^ “ giving what is wished; granting one’s desire.” 

'■J ^oT • 



a man, which they call naramddha ■/ then the gome- 
dha,^ or sacrifice of a cow; (urlher, the asvaniMa.'^ 
and finally, any other animal. When they perform 
a sacrificial ceremony, which they callKala-dek (kala- 
diya), they unite the blood of as many animals as 
possible in a large vase, and place therein the man 
whom they bring over to their creed, and they drink 
with him from that blood. Whenever the worship 
of a god, or of the wife of a god is performed, the 
ceremony is called ishtam, and the master of the 
ceremony islita. The creed of this sect is, that any 
god or wife of a god may be worshipped in two ways: 
the one is called hhadram, ^ which consists in abstain¬ 
ing from shedding blood, and in being pure; the 
other, termed vakam, ® which admits spilling blood, 
commerce with women, and neglect of purity ; but 
they think this second preferable, and say that each 
deity, male or female, has a form under which he 
or she is to be represented; but that the worship of 
a female divinity affords a greater recompense. 


I 

nt 

^ HVoT chM Sjf. 

“ an act of sacrifice, an oblation,’' etc-; from isha, to 
‘ wish;” substituted for ^ yailjna, “ to sacriiice;’ 

5 “ pure, pious, virtuous.” 

r, 51 ^ jQ (-rooked, depraved, Nvieked.” 



When they have an intimate connection with their 
own or another’s wile, they behold in her the image 
of the goddess, and think to personate the god, her 
husband, and at this time they sing a prescribed 
songj which to entune at the very moment of the 
closest junction, they believe to he most recom- 
mendable. There is a deity whose praise they 
sing with unwashed handsand another whom they 
worship with the mark of their cast drawn with dirt 
on their forehead. Some of these goddesses are by 
them called “queens,’’andothers “ servants;” and 
the worshipper of a woman is also termed ‘ ‘ servant.” 

The author of this work saw a man who, singing 
the customary song, sat upon a corpse which he 
kept unburied until it came to a slate of dissolu¬ 
tion, and then ate the flesh of it; this act they hold 
extremely meritorious. They say that the desires of 
this and of the other world attain their accomplish¬ 
ment by means of the worship of a god or of a god¬ 
dess. The followers of this sect send their barren 
wives, in order that they may become pregnant, to 
the performers of such acts, and these men use the 
women before the eyes of their husbands: whoever 
does not send his wife to his master, renders in their 
opinion the purity of his faith very doulnful. 

1 This reoiinds us of the Selli, dwelling about Dodona, where Jupiter 
was adored, and, by whose spirit moved, they prophesied (y.vtTrTo-rro^e?) 

with imwashed XVI. v. 235.) 
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Th.e Gossain Tara loch ana, a Brahman, was of 
this sect, and devoted to the worship of Kali, a 
female deity. Having gone to Kachmir in the year 
1048 of the Hejira (1658 A. D.), he practised pious 
austerity; at last, as is usual, he chose a concubine, 
for which, they say, live things are requisite : fish, 
wine, the wife of another man, flesh (if human flesh 
so much the better) and a mantra, that is, a song. 
The Hindus used to distinguish fish from flesh. 
Finally, having accomplished the act of a Gosain, 
Tara lochana became the friend of Ahsen Ulla, named 
Zafer Khan ibne Khaja, Abul hasen Tarainzi, who 
was the governor of Kachmir: this took place by 
the interest of the confidential servants of the lord’s 
house, who were well disposed to he directed by a 
perfect Gosain. The said lord wished Taralochana 
to procure him victory over the Tibetans; the Gosain 
promised it to him, provided he should conform him¬ 
self to his directions: Zaler Khan consented to it, 
and a convention was concluded between them. 
Tara lochana said: “ Appoint a great number of 
“ Lullanwho are never to separate from mo, be- 
“ cause in our religion the intercourse with these is 
“ preferable to that with other women, on which 
“ account they are entitled D6va-Kanyd, ‘the daugh- 
‘ ‘ ‘ ters of the gods; ’ my meal must never be destitute 
“ of wine and other intoxicating liquors; to begin, 
“ let a sheep be killed for me, and the necessaries 
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‘ ‘ and materials of repast be prepared. ” Zafer Khan 
did all the Gosain demanded: when he made his 
expedition to Tibet, he obtained a remarkable vic¬ 
tory, and returned triumphant. At last, a disagree¬ 
ment took place between the Gosain and Zafer Khan; 
the former quitted the latter, who soon after, on 
account of a dispute between the Sonni and the Shiah 
of Kachmir, lost his consideration, and being obliged 
to retire, went to Kabul; there Muhammed Tafer, 
one of his relations, gave him some latal stabs with 
a poniard, in consequence of which he lay sick for 
some time. Soon after he lost his office and pro¬ 
perty, and remained long in Lahore without a situa¬ 
tion. The author of this book saw in the year 1055 
of the Hejira (1645 A. D.) in Gujerat, a district of 
the Panjab, Tara lochana, who told him “ It was 
“ on account of his difference with me that so 
“ great a misfortune befel Zafer Ivhan.” Urfi of 
Shiraz says; 

“ The bounty of the Eternal does not reject the unbeliever, 

“ Provided he acquire perfection in the adoration of his idol.” 

ShMosh, the son of Anosh declared: that, ac¬ 
cording to the explainers of the law, there must be 
observed in any pursuit a due relation and corres¬ 
pondence to the intended purpose; further, in the 
pursuit of a virtuous spirit, sanctity and purity are 
required; but in the pursuit of a base spirit, nothing 
of purity enters, and may be dispensed with. This 



subject lias been treated in the second section of the 
work thereupon. 

The writer of this book saw in the same year, 
and in the place beforesaid of Guzerat, a man called 
Mahadeo, who at night was always sitting upon a 
dead body. I also saw Sadanand, of the same sect, 
who said to one of his disciples: “ I wish to per- 
“ form a rite, called the worship of the hair.” 
The disciple brought his own daughter, and Sada- 
nanda gazed at her hair, kissed her fa<,e, and in 
that way enjoyed her before the eyes of her father. 
I saw besides a person who brought his wife to 
him, saying : “ I have no son in my house.” It 
is the belief of this class that, if in such a manner 
any one has intercourse with a barren woman, she 
obtains whatever she desires; on that account, some 
of the women, at the moment of intimate junction, 
demand from ti e perfect man thegiftof uiu/ct, that is, 
union with God Almighty, and emancipation from 
this body. It was for that reason, that Sadananda 
used the woman before the eyes of her husband. 
One day, Sadananda sat in a burying place, naked, 
with one of his friends, and drank wine, when one 
of the orthodox Bralimans passed that way, and 
saw these men. The disciples said: “ This Brah- 
“ man will tell the people what ho saw, and expose 
‘ ‘ us to ridicule.” Sadananda replied: “ It does not 

matter. ” When the Brahman came home, he died- 
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When in the year 1059 of the Hejira (1649 A. D.) 
the author of this work happened to be in the dis¬ 
trict of Kalinga, he saw in every village of this coun¬ 
try the image of a god, or of a spirit called by some 
particular name, and each of these spirits is sup¬ 
posed to be the author of some sickness or misfor¬ 
tune, for the removing of which they offer their 
prayers to him. One of these spirits is Ananibe- 
ram; and when a person gets a pimple, he brings 
an animal, commonly a domestic bird, to the chapel, 
and sacrifices it. In the work Klidlasa al hayat, “ the 
“ essence of life,” composed by Mulla Ahmed Tatvi, 
is stated, that upon the sepulchre of Asefnivas, ‘ 
a sage of Greece, they used to sacrifice a bird, 
and they say that, in the book which treats of 
the ceremonies of pilgrimage to the before-named 
deities, three kinds of sacrifices are eiiumerated: 
agreeable perfumes, sweet cakes, and beverages; 
besides Mulla Ahmed Tatvi mentions in his work 
just before quoted, that Herdmes (that is Idris)^ has 
established fumigations and wine of grapes for the 
use of sacrifices. 

‘ . I am at a loss to fmd the true name of the Greek sage. 

In our days a class of Hindus, pursuant to an ante-brahminical worship, 
venerate spirits,'called Tetals, to whom in sickness they make vows, to 
be paid on recovery. The votive offering is generally a cock, the same 
that the Greeks used to give to /Esculapius, when they thought their 
cure owing to his sanatory powers—(See the Journal of the A, K. S. of 
Great Britain and Ireland, No. IX. p. 194.) 

^ The prophet Enoch. 
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Among the great idols of the country of Kaling is 
Gang-Durgd.'^ They say, Ramachandra deo, one of 
their great Rajas, descendant of the celebrated family 
of Kasyapa, ruled in Orissa. This Raja, having 
called a goldsmith, gave him the mass of gold which 
he demanded for making an image of Durga. The 
goldsmith, having carried the gold home, intended 
to form the goddess of copper and to purloin the 
gold, thinking that, as to break into pieces an idol is 
not permitted among the Hindus, he could keep the 
gold without fear of discovery. With this project 
he went to sleep. When he awoke, he saw that 
one half of the gold remained on the spot, and that 
the other half was formed into the image of Durga; 
having carried this with the remaining gold to Rama¬ 
chandra deo, and told the story, the Riija gave him 
the residue of gold, and carried the idol, in his house 
and in his travels, constantly with him. They say 
that, after the death of Ivas yapa the Great, Makan- 
deo assembled under his sceptre the nations of this 
country, and that Vichnunath deo Sukra conquered 
the town Sri Kakul,^ from the Raja Nanda. Ram- 
chandra deo moved his army towards Sri Kakul, 


^ Perhaps m Kha Durga, “ the heavenly Durga." 

2 The names of the country of Kalinga and of the town Sri Kakul occur 
at p. 3 of this volume. The town now called Cicacole, in the northern 
Circars, once the capital of an extensive district, is situated in lat. IS*' 
21^ N., long. 57' E. 

I 1 


V II . 
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and took the fort; Vichnu-nath, being informed of 
it, marched against him; Ramchandra deo, unable 
to resist his force, fled,- Ganga Durga was by her 
guardians thrown away in a village, from whence 
she fell into the hands of a Brahman, who flung her 
into the barn of a villager. This man, having takeii 
her up, carried her to his house. The goddess ap¬ 
peared to him in a dream, and said ; “ Offer me in 
‘ ‘ sacrifice thy eldest son, and I will make thee Raja. ’ ’ 
After a certain lime, the villager told this secret to 
Vishnu-nath deo, who, having taken the idol from 
him, gave him a horse ornamented with gold, and a 
magnificent dress, and carried the goddess toNaranya 
piir, his residence. As she demanded from him also 
the sacrifice of a man, Vichnu-nath deo killed every 
year one of the thieves and like sorts of men before 
her altar. After the death of Vichnu nath deo, his 
sons did the same. When Vikramajet deo> who de¬ 
scended from Vichna nath deo, was killed, and the 
country disturbed by insurrections, then Dasvent- 
rau, who was one of the grand-children of Vichnu- 
nath deo, having taken up Durga, fled from fear of 
the army, commanded by Jalil ul Khader Tulaji 
Khan Beg, to Markiil. Bhupati, the Raja of Mar- 
kul, being also afraid of the attack of the famous 
general, sent him the goddess Durga, on Monday, 
■the ninth day of the month Rabish ul avel, of the 
year 1062 of the Hejira (September, 1651, A. D.). 
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The idol was of gold, in the form of a female, with 
limbs very well proportioned, lour arms, in two of 
her right hands carrying a three-pointed pike, which 
the Hindus call TrisMa,' and with which the goddess 
was striking Mahisha Asura, a demon under the form 
of a buffalo; he was beneath her right foot; in an¬ 
other hand she had a while ball, and in the fourth, the 
chakra, or discus, which is a circular weapon pecu¬ 
liar to the Hindus; under her left foot was a lion, 
and beneath him a throne. When they weighed 
the image, they found it equal to four panchiri, mea¬ 
sure of the Dekhan. Even now, they sacrifice in 
every village of the Kohistan of Nanda-pur, tind 
country adjacent, a man of good family. 

Another idol, called Mdveli,^ is in the town of Bis¬ 
ter.® The belief of the people there is that, when an 
hostile army comes to attack them, the divinity,under 
the form of a woman selling vegetables, goes into 
the camp of the enemy, and whoever eats what she 
offers, dies; and during the night she appears like 
one of the public girls, and whoever finds her charm¬ 
ing, and calls her, meets with death. They relate 


« a trident, a three-pointed pike, or spear, especially the weapon 

of Siva. 

U is, perhaps, Mahhoart, 

^ The name which I find nearest approaching to that above is Bidzea-- 
gur, a town in the province of Allahabad, lat. 24® 37' N., long. S> 10' 
E., with a fort on a high and steep mountain in the midst of an unhealthy 
country. 
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many strange and wonderful things about her. 
When in the year of the Hejira 1069, A. D, 1658-9, 
the famous general Tavalji Khan Beg besieged and 
took the fort Kot Bahar, which is stronger than the 
fort of Bister, there died so many men and beasts 
of various maladies and the particular effects of cli¬ 
mate, that their number exceeds all computation; 
and this the inhabitants of the fort of Bister attri¬ 
buted to the power of the goddess. 

There is another class of followers of Siva, that 
is, of Sakti'an, whose creed is quite different from 
that just before stated : they never have intercourse 
with the wife of another; they drink no wine. The 
adorers of Si'va are obliged to drink wine in the 
Siva-ratra,^ which is a sacred night: because it is 
written in their books that they ought then to fill a 
cup with wine and to drink it; as, according to the 
rule of this sect, it is not a matter of choice to drink 
wine; many who cannot get it, having procured a 
draught of syrup, mix a little of a fermented liquor 
with it to render it like wine, and take it for such, 
calling it pdna.^ 

Sri Kanta, a Kachmirian, is conversant with 
many sciences of the Hindus; he knows the sas- 


* is a celebrated festival in honor of Siva, on the fourteenth 

of the moon's wane, or dark fortnight in Mtigha (January, February), 
drinking in general. 
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iras, that is, the sastras of the Pandits, namely, 
the Smriti sastra, ‘ or “ the written law;” the Kavi- 
sdstra,^ “ poetics;” the Tarka-sdstra,'^ “ logic and 
“ dialectics;” the Vdidyd vidyd,'‘ “ the medical sci- 
“ence;” the Jyotisha,^ “ astronomy;” and the 
Pdtanjala,^ that is, the restraining of the breath; he 
knows besides very well the Vedanta, or metaphy¬ 
sics, etc. In the year 1049 of the Hejira (1659 A. D.) 
the author of this book saw him in Kachmir; he is 
one of the saints of the Hindus. Sri Kant was 
invested by the inhabitant of heaven, Niir-ed-din 
Mahomrned Jehangir Padshah, with the dignity of 
a judge of the Hindus, in order that they may be 
tranquillised, and in every concern have nothing to 
demand from the Muselmans: as it has been esta¬ 
blished in the code of Akbar, that the tribes of man¬ 
kind, high and low, with the existing diversity of 
creeds and difference of customs, which are all 
under the trust of a beneficent lord, ought to dwell 
in the shade of protection of a just king, and perse¬ 
vere in the performance of their worship and the 

< 

3 szflfaEi mathematical, astronomical, and astrological science. 

® tnfTWf- The Yoga-system of philosophy, from ratanjcll, the sago 
by whom it was first taught. 
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exigencies of their devotion, so that, by the authority 
derived from the chiefs, the sons of the age may not 
stretch the hand of oppression over the condition of 
the people. 

The belief of the Hindus is as follows: all the 
tirths,' that is, “ places of pilgrimage,” which are 
in the world are in imitation of the fixed model Hara- 
tirth, which is in Kachmir ; for, after having visited 
the holy place of Kachmir, there is no desire to see 
that of any other country; and they call it the great 
place of pilgrimage, likewise praydga, ^ which is cele¬ 
brated at Mahabad; there are Shah abad ed-din pur, 
and Gangavara, Larasun, and KisMihazra. There 
are many miraculous things in Kachmir; one of them 
is Sandebdr, and they relate: In ancient times, a holy 
Brahman dwelt in a cavern of the mountain, where 
he devoted himself to the worship of the Almighty 
God. Once every year, he went to the Ganges to 
bathe. After having passed several years in that 
way, Ganga said to the Brahman: “ Thou measures! 
“ always such a length of road, on which thou dost 
“ set aside the worship of God: my convention with 


‘ ffw. 

- signifies ‘‘ sacrifice, oblalion;” in coniposiion il is applied 

to many places of reputed sanctity, situated at the confluence of two 
rivers, as D&va-praya ga^ Rtidra-pra yaga, Kama pra yaga, and Nanda- 
prayaga, in the Himala mountains, which with Prayaga, or Allahabad, 
constitute the live principal places so —{Wilson'sDid.,voce). 
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■“ thee is this : that, when the sun reaches the con- 
■* ‘ stellation of the Bull, 1 will three times a-day come 
to thy resting-place.” From this time, when the 
great luminary throws his effulgence towards the 
constellation of the Bull, the water of theriver springs 
up boiling from the basin of the fountain, which is 
near the place of his devotion. Smdeberari, in the 
cavern of the mountain, became celebrated: it is a 
square basin, and has on its eastern wall an open 
cavity, from which, as well as from several other 
vents and holes in the sides of the basin, the water 
springs up. However steadfastly one may look, the 
bottom cannot be discovered. And in the middle of 
the eastern side, there are seven holes, which the 
people of Kachmir call Saptarshi,' “the seven Ri- 
“ shis;” on the northern side is an issue, which they 
call dama bhavdni; ’ when the world-illuminating sun 
begins to enter the constellation of the Bull, the 
water appears there in the following manner: it 
springs up first from the large cavity, then from the 
Saptarshi: so the Hindus call seven rakshasas, and 
give their name to the constellation of the Great 
Bear. F urther, the water comes up from the dama 
bhavdni, that is ‘ ‘ the mansion of Bhavdni, the wife 
“ of Mahadeo.” When the cavity is filled, then the 


?CiT UofFTt dama signides, in the V'odns, “ Ihe hall of sacrifice." 
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water, passing over the borders, rims out; ihe 
Sanyasis and other Hindus, who had come from 
distant places, throw themselves into it, and the 
people who find no room, carry water from it. 
Al'terwards, the ebullition declines in such a man¬ 
ner, that there remains not the least trace of the 
water. In this month the water boils up three times 
a-day, namely, in the morning, at mid-day, and in 
the afternoon,at the hour of prayer. After the lapse 
of this month, no more water is seen, until the sun 
enters again into the sign of the Bull. 

“ Certainly, every thing announces God, 

“ And offers the proof that there is but He 

The historians of the times know Sandeberari 
among the wonders described by the ancient learned 
men of Kachmir. The ignorant among the Musel- 
mans of Kachmir say, that Sandeberari is the well of 
Abu Ali, and believe it to be the work oi'shaikh Arrdis; 
the truth is, that Hajet ul hah never came to Kach¬ 
mir : as it is evident from the concurring testimony 
of history. 

History of the illustrious Shaikh Abu Ali Hussain, 
THE SON OF Abdullah Sina (God bless his grave !)‘^— 


1 This verse is taken from the Arabic work entitled “ The Birds and 
“ the Flowers," composed by Azz-ed-din Almoka d^si, published with 
a translation and notes by M. Garcin de Tassy.™ (See p. 8 of the text, 
and p. 131 of the notes). 

2 Tile merely cursory mention made of Abu Ali in Iho foregoing lines, 
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The father of Abu Ah was a native of the environs 
of Balkh, and his mother was Sitara. Abu Ali was 
born in the year 555 of the Hejira (944 A. D.) ‘ 
When he had attained his eighteenth year, he was 
conversant with all the liberal sciences. They relate, 
that Amir Nuh, the son of Manzur Samani,^ in a 
grave malady, when the doctors knew no remedy, 
was restored to health by the salutary power of the 
songs of Abu Ali. When the Samanian were in 
distress, he directed himself towards Khorasan, the 
king of which country, Ah', the son of Mamun Mas- 
sar, received Abu Ali with perfect favour. When 

is sufficient for inducing the author to interpose between the Sactis and 
the Vaishnavas, the account of a man who neither belonged to the 
Hindus, nor professed their religion. 

The name of this celebrated personage is Abu Ah' Husain Ben Abdal¬ 
lah, Ben Sina, Al Shaikh Al rais; he is commonly called Ihn Sina; the 
Jews nanac him Arabisans Aben Sina; and the Christians Avisenna. 

Herbelot gives an account nearly similar to that of the Babistiin, of 
the astonishing learning of Abu Ali and of his flight before the perse¬ 
cutions of the Sultan Mahmud, and the cure which the famous doctor 
performed upon the nephew of the king of Georgia. 

1 According to Abulfeda and other authors, he was born in the town of 
Bokhara, in 370 of the Hejira (980 A. D.). 

2 Mansur 1, son of Abdclmalek, was the sixth king of the Samiinis: 
this dynasty derived their name from Siim4n, whose father is unknown. 
Sdman, a robber, had a son, Assad, who quitted the infamous profession 
of his father, and educated his sons in a manner which enabled them to 
rise to the highest dignities under the Khalif Al-Manion and his succes¬ 
sors. Ismi\il, a grandson of Assad, founded the princely dynasty in Mava- 
ralnahar (Transoxana), to which other provinces were annexed. Nine 
Sanianiau kings ruled from the year of the Hejira 201 to 388 (A.D. 
874-998). 
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Abu Ali was accused before the Sultan Mahmud 
Sabak tegin, ‘ of being opposed to the religion and 
creed of the ancient wise men, and when the Sul¬ 
tan showed a disposition to apprehend him, the 
Shaikh was alarmed and fled to Abyiiverd; the satel¬ 
lites of the Sultan followed him with pictures and 
descriptions of his person, which were well drawn, 
and sent by tbe Sultan to all parts of the kingdom, 
in order that the magistrates and head men of office, 
by means of this picture might bring the fugitive 
before the Sultan. The Shailch, informed of it, fled 
towards Jorjan (Georgia). JBy means of the reme¬ 
dies of the Shaikh, many sick were cured. Sham- 
sen ul mMi Kabiis, the son of Vashamger, '^ had a 
nephew on his sister’s side on a sick-bed, all the 
remedies applied by the physicians proved useless ; 
by order of Kabus, they brought the Shaikh to the 
pillow of the sick; hut, in spite of all his cares and 
observations, the learned physician could not dis¬ 
cover the cause of his illness. The Shaikh said 
to himself: “ This young man may be in love, and 
“ from exceeding pudicity keep his secret unclosed.” 


^ The first of the dynasty of the Ghasnavis. According to the author of 
Nighiaristan, quoted byHerbelot, Avisenna, when at the court ofMaraon, 
king of Khorasan, was called by Mahmiid to his own capital; the refusal 
of the Shaikh to obey drew upon him Mahmud’s persecutions. 

2 Kabus, a prince of theDilami dynasty, ruled in the provinces of Gior- 
gian, Ghitan, Mazinderan, and Tabaristan, upon the western and southern 
shores of the (Caspian sea. 
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On that account he ordered the names of all the 
places and towns to be written, and one after an¬ 
other to be read before the patient, whilst the Shaikh 
held his finger upon the pulse of the young man. 
When they pronounced the name of the abode of 
the beloved, the motion of the pulse of the ena¬ 
moured was perceptible; the Shaikh ordered also the 
names of all the private houses to be read; at that of 
the object of his desires, the pulse of the desirous 
became disturbed; moreover they began to read the 
names of the inhabitants of the houses; when they 
arrived at that of his idol, the pulse of the adorer 
again beat higher. Mazheri of Kashmir says : 

“ The pulse of the loving beats higher, agitated only at the name of the 
beloved.” 

Thus, the perfect science of Abu Ah found the 
true remedy: he said to one of the head men near 
Shams ul mail: “ This young man is in love with 
“ such a girl, in such a house, and there is no 
‘^ remedy but the gratification of his desire.” After 
trial, the truth of these words was found. ‘ 

When the Umras and the ministers of state with- 
di-ew from the obedience of Kabus,whom theyimpri- 

* The sagacity of Avi,senna can but remind us of that with which 
Eristratus, a disciple of Chrysippus and grandson of Aristotle, discovered 
the secret cause of tlie mortal malady of Antiochus, son of the Syrian 
king Seleucus: the young prince was in love with his stepmother, Strato- 
nice But Kabus, for preserving the life of his nephew, was subject to no 
personal sacrifice; Seleucus saved his son by the cession of his own wife. 
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soned, the Shaikh retired into the country. Some 
time after, he betook himself to Rai'.‘ Majed-dou- 
lah Abu Taleb Rustam, the son of Fakher ed ddulah 
Dah'mi', the Hakim (governor) of Rai,^ showed him 
great regard and honor; the Shaikh restored Majed 
ud-ddulah from the malady of melancholy to good 
health- 

When Shams ed-ddulah made war upon Helal, ^ 
son of Bader, son of Hasnaviah, who came from 
the capital of the right faith (Mecca), he defeated 
the army of Baghdad. The Shaikh went from Rai 
to Kazvi'n, ^ and from thence to Hamdan.® Shams 
ed-ddulah was cured of a colic by the remedies of 
the Shaikh, whom he then raised to the dignity of a 
Vizir. The chiefs of the army conspired against 
the life of Abu Ali; he fled, and remained concealed 


^ RM is a town in Irak Ajemi, or Persian Irak. 

Majed-doulah, the eighth prince of the Biiyi dynasty, reigned in 
Isfahan and in Persian Irak, during his minority under the tutelage of 
his mother, Seiddt; at his majority he confided the vizirate to Avisenna, 
on which account an open war broke out between him and his mother. 
Seidat defeated and took in a battle, before the town of Rai, her son, and 
reassumed the government, but afterwards resigned it to him, satisfied 
to guide him by her counsels, much to his advantage, until her death; 
after which the weak prince delivered himself into the hands of his con¬ 
queror Mahmud Sabak tegin. 

3 Shams-ed-doulah (according to Hcrbelot, Samsameddulah), son of 
Adhadededdulat, was the tenth prince of the Biiyi dynasty. 

^ Razvin, a town in Persian Irak. 

s Hamdan, a town in Persian Irak, to the Avest of Kazvin, about 450 
miles N.W. of Isfahan. 



during forty days. Meanwhile, the malady of Shams 
ed-doulah returned; the Shaikh, having come forth 
from his place of concealment, delivered the Sultan 
from his illness, and was again raised to the Vizirat. 
After the death of Shams ed-doulah, the throne was 
filled by Baha ed-doulah, the son of Taj ed ddulah. ‘ 
The Umrahs requested Abu Ah to accept the Vizi'rat, 
but he refused his consent. About this time, Ala- 
ded-doulah, the son of Jafer Kakyuah, ^ sent from 
Is fahan an invitation to the venerable Shaikh to join 
him; but the Shaikh declined to come, and con¬ 
cealed himself in the house of Abu Taleb, a dealer 
in perfumes. Without the example of any other 
work before his eyes, he composed his work, enti¬ 
tled Shafd, “remedy,” treating the whole of physics 
and metaphysics.® 

Tajed doulah, having assumed the name of Ala- 
ved-doulah, kept the Shaikh, by this assumption, 
employed in a continual succession of affairs. When 
-Alawed ddulah conquered the country of Tajed ud 

1 Herbelot states Baha-ed-Doulah to be son of Adhad-doulat, and bro¬ 
ther of Samsameddulat. 

2 Herbelot says, that Abu All entitled his great work Canun fil thehif 
** Rule of Medicine;” this book has been abridged and commented by 
Said Ben Hebatallah, by Razi Ben al Khatib, and by another author, 
who has composed the Mugiaz fil theh, 

3 Wc read in Abulfeda’s history (vol. III. p. 64): In the year of the 
Hejira 414, A. D. 1023, Ala-ed-daula Abu Jafar, commonly calied son of 
Kakuyah, took Hamdara from one of the Bdyis, say Sama-cd-doulah Abdl 
Hasan, son of Shams-cd-Doulah. 



doulah, he brought the Shaikh to Is fahan. ‘ To¬ 
wards the endofhislife,a disease of the bowels seized 
the Shaikh, and gained strength, on account of his 
active life in the service of Ala wed doulah, and of the 
expeditions of his enemies. The patient was carried 
in a ‘covered chair. When Aladed-doulah came to 
Hamdan, the Shaikh felt that nature had exhausted 
her strength, and could not resist the force of the 
malady ; on that account, having desisted from apply¬ 
ing any remedy, he took a bath, and having distri¬ 
buted his property in alms to the poor, the indigent, 
and the necessitous, he turned his mind to God and 
the elect of the divinity; at last, on a Friday, in the 
month of Ramzan, of the year 427 of the Hejira (1035 
A. D.), he passed from this deceitful world to the 
residence of happiness. ^ A great man said: 

“ From the globe of black clay to the summit of Venus, 

I traversed all the difficulties of the world; 

Every tie which was fastened around me, on account of deceit and 
“ illusion, 

“Was loosened—excejlt that of death/’ 


‘ The biography of Avisenna involves a variety of events which cannot 
be here sufficiently developed for removing the obscurity attending the 
short account of our author. The name of Tajet-ud-doualh is not found 
in Abtilfeda’s and Herbelot’s notice of the Shaikh Avisenna. 

^ Adopting as true the year of his birth, as stated in the Dabistdn (see 
p. 169), Abu All, according to the above date of his death, would have 
died in his ninety-first year. According to Abulfeda (see voL III. p. 92), 
he died in his fifty-eighth year; Herbelot says, he died in the year of the 
Hejira 428, A. 1). 1036, in the fifty-sixth year of his life. 
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The extraordinary and astonishing actions per¬ 
formed by Abu Ah have been described in the book 
about the application of remedies in several histo¬ 
ries, ‘ few of which are reproduced in these pages; 
and so much only with the intention to prove shortly 
to the candid reader, that Shaikh Abu Ah' never 
came to Kachmir, about which intelligent and inge¬ 
nious men in all countries agree. 

“ There is no house which moy not be the house of God ” 


Section the eighth : of the A ichnuian (Va ishnavas) 
WORSHIPPERS OF VicHNH.—VichiTU, who, according to 
the belief of the followers of the Smriti, is a subor¬ 
dinate divinity, is held by the Vichnuian to be the 
preserver of all things. The Vedantian maintain 
him to possess the qualities of virtue and of order, 
and to be the lord of the five senses; not subject 
however to the said senses, nor to their influence 
in any way. According to the Vichnuian, he is the 
first cause and author of the universe; they believe 
him endowed with a body, like mankind; he has a 
wife. Brahma, a deity, is the creator of things; and 


* Herbelot says that Avisenna wrote his biography himself; the French 
author mentions a life of the celebrated Muhammedan doctor, composed 
by doctor Giorgiani. 



Mahadeo, another divinity, the annihilator of beings; 
both are creators of Vichnu, and distinct from his 
holy being, because the path of union is closed be¬ 
tween the creature and the creator; they say, that 
every body has a soul, but that the soul is not dis¬ 
tinct from, but a part of, the body; the body has 
two forms, the male and female, and the creator 
and author of their being is the holy nature of 
Vichnu; the body is composed of five elements; 
men, conformably with their actions and works, are 
invested either with animal or human forms; the 
soul is always confined in the gaol of ignorance and 
in the fetters of avidity. Further, the spirits are 
divided according to three qualities, which are: 1. 
saltvam; 2. rajas; and 5. tamas: the explanation of 
these three qualities has beeia before given. The 
Satf/a (virtuous) tends towards mukt, that is, “ eman- 
“ cipation;” for by the power of this laudable qua¬ 
lity, he makes the hakhti, that is, “ the worship of 
“ Vichnu,” his pursuit; and this bakhli raises him to 
the highest state, that is, to that of “ emancipation 
according to the interpretation of this sect, mukt con¬ 
sists in this: that, after having left the sMla sarira, ‘ 
or “ elementary body,” and the linga sarira^ ' that 

- called also sukshma sartra, or “ subtile body. 

It is essential to know the exact meaning which the Hindus attach to 
the three words, linga^ linga sartra, and sthula s arira. 



•s, “ the visional body,’’which lias lallen into avision 
of appearances, and after having been transformed 
into the primitive shape, which is either male or 

I must premise that, according to them, the soul is incased as in a 
sheath, or rather in a succession of sheaths. The first, or inner case, is 
the intellectual one: it is composed of the pure, or simple, elements, 
uncombined, the archetypes of elementary matter (FFTOf tanmatra)^ 
and consists of the intellect {buddhi), joined with the five senses. The 
next is the mental sheath, in which mind is joined with the preceding. 
A third sheath comprises the organs of action and the vital faculties, and 
is termed the organic or vital case. 

These three sheaths (chj’crr: ko^shas) constitute the subtile frame, 
s iikshma s artra, or linga-s artra^ “ the rudimental body which attends 
“ the soul in its transmigration." 

Linga is ‘‘ the naked rudiment;" the word expresses “ designating, 
“ apprising," synonimous with “characteristic," rendered also by “ rncr- 
“ gent," and by “■ subtile." The linga and linga-sarira are ordinarily, 
though perhaps not properly, confounded, the linga consisting of thir¬ 
teen component parts, namely (see the table of categories, p. 122): of 
intellect, egotism, and the eleven organs; whilst the linga-sarira adds to 
these a bodily frame, made up of the five rudimental elements. In this 
form however they always coexist; and it is not necessary to consider 
them as distinct. 

The “ gross hodj/* sthu la s arlra, is composed of the coarse elements, 
formed by the combination of the simple elements in a particular propor 
tion, which the Hindus determine with an acuteness, their own (sec Ve¬ 
danta Sara, edit, of Calc., p. 11), but which is not necessary here to 
adduce. This exterior case, composed of elements so combined, is the 
“ nutrimentitious sheath," and being the scene of coarse fruition, is 
therefore termed the gross body." This is however animated from 
birth to death, in any step of its transmigration, by the interior rudiment 
conlined to the first-mentioned inner case, which is called 
karana-s artra, “ the causal frame" —(See Colebrooke on the Phil, of 
the Hindus in the Transact, of the R. A. Soc., VoL 11. Part I. pp. 35, 
36, etc., and Sankhya Karika, p. 129). 
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leiiiale, one enters the Vdikunl ,' that is, “ the heaven 
‘ ‘ of beatitude of the Gods,” and the mansion of real 
life. Rajas, that is, the possessor of this quality, is 
liable to recompense or punishment; to the conse¬ 
quence of virtue or crime, according to an impar¬ 
tial appreciation of both. Now he holds the price 
of virtue, another time that of crime ; and con¬ 
formably to his merits or demerits, he migrates in¬ 
vested with a body, and for reward is associated with 
the blessed, or for punishment suffers witth the 
damned. Whoever does not, from the circle of the 
world, reach the shore of those who arc united with 
salvation, he shall certainly never attain to the state 
of the desired emancipation. Tamas, that is, the 
possessor of this quality, is an adversary to mukt, and 
an enemy to liberation; his present and future con¬ 
dition is this: that, having left the slhula sarira, 
that is, “his elemental body,’’and ihe lingapurusha,' 
or “ his visional body,” and having returned to his 
primitive form, either male or female, he will bc- 
tormented in the world of darkness, which they call 


• is the Paradise, or world of Vichnu; its site is variously 

described, cUher as in the northern ocean, or on the eastern peak of Mem. 

Here the same as linga s(irira. Pariisha means generally “ a sub- 
“ tile body;’ it is unconfined, too subtile for restraint, hence termed 
ativdhika, “ surpassing the wind in swiftness,” incapable of 
enjoyment until it he invested with a grosser body, affected, nevertheless, 
by sensations. 
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andhatamasa ;' from liiis place of manifold torments 
he never returns- This is the substance of the creed 
of the worshippers of Vichnii, called Madhu Achdrist. 
The belief of another sect of the Vichnavas, called 

1 “ great darkness.’' 

Without entering here into the details of metaphysical refinements 
which the Hindus exhibit in their various systems of philosophy, we may 
content ourselves to state that, in general, they adopt two kinds of bodies 
or persons, a subtile, and a substantial or grosser one. The first trans¬ 
migrates through successive bodies, which it assumes as a mimic shifts 
his disguises to represent various characters. In thcBhagavad gita, it is 
intimated, that soul retains the senses and mind in the intervals of migra¬ 
tion: At the time that spirit obtains a body, and when it abandons 

“ one, it migrates, taking with it those senses, as the wind wafts along 
“ with it the perfumes of the flowers.” The grosser body, propagated 
by generation, is perishable. According to Manu (XII. dIC): After 
“ death, another body, composed of the five rudimental elements, is 
“ immediately produced, for wicked men, that they may suffer the tor- 
“ turcs of the infernal regions.” This concords with what is said above. 

2 They are also called Brahma Sampradayis. The founder of this 

sect was Madhwiicharya, a Brahman, born in the Saka-ycar 1121 (A. B. 
1199)., in Tuluva, on the western coast of the Indian peninsula; he died 
in his seventy-ninth year. He was early initialed into the order of An¬ 
chorets, and devoted to Viehnu; he composed thirty-seven works, built 
eight temples, and founded as many or ‘‘ monasteries” of his 

particular sect, which is one of the four great sects. The superiors, or 
“ (Jurus” of it are Brahmans and Sanyiisis; their lay-votaries arc mem¬ 
bers of every class of society except the lowest; ilicy profess perpetual 
celibacy. These sectaries reside now chiefly in the peninsula, and are 
altogether unknown in Gangetic Hindostan. To what is above said of 
their doctrine, I shall add, that they distinguish the principle of life from 
the supreme Being, or they deny the absolute unity of the Beity, and the 
possibility of absorption into the universal spirit, and the loss of inde¬ 
pendent existence after death.— (Sec an explicit account of this sect, 
by Professor Wilson, As. Res., vol, XVI. p. l()0-j08.) 
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Ranninnidifi,' ism substance as follows: the quality of 
Saliva lends towards the attainment of the high stale 
of miikt, or “ emancipation; ” the way of acquiring 
it is, to lay aside all praises of another divinity; 
to abstain from the rites of any other sect; and to 
shun any other worship except that of the holy being 
of Vichnu, to whom alone all thoughts, all prayers, 
are to be directed, and whose remembrance is always 
to he kept. In the same manner as it is not per¬ 
mitted to a husband to desire the wife of another, in 
the same way they hold it wrong to think of any 

1 Ramananda, the founder of this sect, lived about the end of the 13th 
century, according to some accounts ; Professor Wilson is disposed to place 
him not farther back than the end of the 14th, or beginning of the 15th 
century. His residence was at Benares, in a math, or monastery.” The 
especial object of the worship of the Ramhnandis is Vichnu, in his incar¬ 
nation of Ramachandra, on which account they are called Ramawats. 
The mendicant members of this sect, numerous even in our days, arc 
usually known as VMragis or Viraktas, and consider all form of adora¬ 
tion superfluous beyond the incessant invocation of Krichna and Rama. 
The school of Ramanand admits disciples of every caste; it abrogates, in 
fact, the distinction of caste amongst the religions orders: this seems the 
proper import of the term Availhuta, which Haniarianda aflixed to his 
followers. It does not appear that any work exists attributed to Rarn/i- 
nand himself; those of his followers are written in the provincial dialects. 
The ascetic and mendicant followers of Ramanand are hy far the most 
numerous class of sectaries in Gangetic India J some of them acquired a 
great celebrity; among these are reckoned Kahir, of whom Imreafter, 
and Jayadiva, the author of the beautiful poem GUa govinda, well 
known by the translations made of it into English, by Sir W. Jones; into 
Latin, by Professor Lassen (who places however Jayadeva in the year 
1150); and into German, in the metre of the original, by Mr. Huckert. 
/.n fhp lihmnnandis, the work quoted, pp. 30-52). 
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other deity but of Vichnu. The difference between 
the beforesaid and this sect is, that the former asso¬ 
ciates to the worship of Vichnu that of other angels, 
of the creatures, servants, and companions of this 
God, which they maintain as meritorious, and per¬ 
form with magnificence; whilst the latter sect con¬ 
siders the other deities as deformed and hideous. 

The characteristical mark of the Ramanandis is a 
triangle drawn upon their forehead; ‘ they never eat 
their meal before persons of another sect. The 
Madhu Achdris'^ wear two short strokes of red clay 
near each other upon the forehead; they do not 
associate with persons of another creed, but they 
eat before Brahmans who are not of their own per- 
uasion. 

A third sect is that of the Harbayantis. * They drink 


‘ According to Professor Wilson (work quoted, pp. 32 and 43), the 
marks of the Mmanandis arc two perpendicular white lines, drawn from 
the root of the hair to the commencement of each eyebrow, and a trans¬ 
verse streak connecting them across the root of the nose; in the centre is 
a perpendicular streak of varied colours, besides other marks on the 
breast and each upper arm. 

2 The marks of the Madhwlicharis, according to the same authority 
(p. 103), are the impress of the symbols of Vichnu upon their shoulders 
and breasts, stamped with a hot iron, and the frontal mark, which con¬ 
sists of two perpendicular lines, made with Gopi chandana^ or the 
sacred clay from Dwaraka, the city of Ivrichna, and joined at the root of 
the nose; a straight black line is drawn down the centre with the char¬ 
coal from the incense offered to NArayana, terminating in a round mark 
with turmeric. 

This name, perhaps very corrupted, is not to be found among those 
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with Brahmans of another persuasion from the same, 
cup, and wear a circle as a mark on their foreheads. 

A fourth sect is that of the Rddhd-Vallabhis; ‘ these 
are bound by nothing; they observe no fast on the 
eleventh day of the month; they deliver their wives 
to the disposition of their preceptors and masters, 
and hold this praiseworthy. 

In Hindostan it is known that whoever abstains 
from eating meat and hurting living animals, is 


enumerated in Professor Wilson’s Treatise on the Religious Sects of the 
Hindus. 

1 See the work quoted, p. 425-129. The members of this sect consi¬ 
der a teacher named Hari Vans as their founder. This person settled at 
Vrindavan, and established a math, or convent,” there, which exists to 
our days, and in 1822 comprised between forty and Ofty resident asce¬ 
tics. He also erected a temple there that still exists, and indicates by an 
inscription over the door that it was dedicated to Sri Radh/i Yallabha 
by Hari Vans, Samvat 1641, or A. D. 1585. lUdha, the favourite mis¬ 
tress of Krishna, is the object of adoration to these sectaries, who wor¬ 
ship Krishna as Ra dha -Vallabah, “ the lord or lover of Rddha,” whoso 
adoration Mr. Wilson thinks an undoubted innovation in the Hindu creed. 
He says {ihid., p. 125): ** The only Radha that is named in the Mahdb- 
harat is a very different personage, being the wife of Duryodhana’s 
“ charioteer, and the nurse of Kama. Even the Bhagavat makes no 
“ particular mention of her amongst the Gopis of Vrindhavan, and wc 
“ must look to the Brahma Vaivarta Puriina {Krishna Janana Khanda) 
“ as the chief authority‘ of a classical character, on which the preten- 
“ sions of lUdhA are founded.” We know the difference of opinion 
which exists among the Indianists about the antiquity to be attributed to 
the Puranas, and which has not yet found a positive decision. It is 
probably from the last mentioned Piir(ina that dayaddva (see note, p.lSO) 
took the theme, of his admirable poem, in which the love of Krichna 
and Hadha is described in the most glowing colours. 
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esteemed a Vaishnava, without regard to the doctrine 
beforesaid. Some of them take the name of Rama, 
who is also a manifestation of Vichnu; others choose 
the title of Kishen (Krichna), another incarnation of 
Vichnu. The reputation of continence and purity 
prevails in favor of those who are called after Rama; 
whilst those who lake their title from Krishna are 
ill-lamed for sensuality and libidinousness. It hap¬ 
pened one day that a worshipper of Rama met with 
an adorer of Krishna; the former repeated perpetu¬ 
ally “ Ram, Ram;” the latter was occupied with the 
praise of Krichna, to whom the worshipper of Rania 
said: ‘ ‘ Why dost thou repeat without end the name 
“ of a man who was devoted to sensuality, the name 
‘ ‘ of Krichna ?’ ’ He answered: ‘ ‘ Because this name 
“ is better than that of a man who knew not even 
“ how to be certain of the honor of one woman.” 
This was said in allusion to Rama’s having banished 
his wife, named Situ, at the end of the fire-ordcal 
which she underwent to prove her purity.' Some 

1 Rcfo^a, obliged to cede the throne to his brother Bharatta, having 
on that account been banished by his father, lived with his wife Sith, and 
his younger brother Lakshrnana upon the mountain Chitra KotA, in Bun- 
dclkand, whence he descended towards the south into the woods of Dan- 
dakam. Every where he protected the llisbis, destroying their enemies, 
the Rakshasas. The head of these was lUivanii, king of Lanka (Ceylon), 
who, in order to take revenge of Rama, carried away by a successful 
stratagem, Rama's beloved consort, Sita. The unfortunate husband, to 
release his wife, concluded an alliance with Ilaoiiinan and Siigriva, 
chiefs of the savage inhabitants, called monkics, of southern India, and 
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of the pious of this sect eat no sort of turnips or 
carrots which in eating, by taste or color, may 
remind of flesh. The writer of this work heard from 
Hansa radja, a Brahman, that it is written in ancient 
books of this class, that Brahmans used to fly in the 
air and to walk upon the water, when, on account 
of having polluted their lips by eating flesh, they lost 
this power. As the Vairagis, too, profess to be Vaish- 
navas, I will treat of them in the following article. 


Of the Vaira gis. — Virdg is in the dictionary inter¬ 
preted aspiring‘ This sect renounces the world; 
their liturgy is in verse,and comprehends the worship 
of Vichnu and his incarnations, as Rama, Krichna, 
and the like, and these verses they call Ykhmi padain. 
They make pilgrimages to the holy places dedicated 
to Vichnu, and wear around their necks rosaries of 
tutasi,'^ which they call mald-tulasi. Tulasf is an Indian 

by their aid passed over to the island, took its capital, Lanka, and killed 
the tyrant, R4van a, in a battle. Sita was released, but, lor proving her 
purity preserved, she underwent the ordeal of fire : it proved satisfactory; 
her innocence was manifest to the multitude, but, it appears, not quite 
so to the mind of her husband, who separated from her. 

1 This is not correct: fsr^TST virdga, is interpreted the absence of 
desire or passion; the disregard of all sensual enjoyments, either in 
this or the next world.” 

^ rT^JTT Tulast, a small shrub held in veneration by the Hindus, 
‘‘ holy basil” {ocymum sanclum-^W.). 
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shrub. Whoever among the Hindus, Muselmans, or 
others,wishes,is received into their religion; noneare 
rejected, but, on the contrary, all are invited. It is 
said that some Muselmans also worship Vichnu, be- 
(;ause in “Bixudlla,'” they confound Bisemwith Bishen 
(or Vichnu), and most of them agree about ihe purity 
and infinity of Vichnu’s being; in truth, they think 
he is incorporeal; the spiiils proceed like l ays from 
the light of his being, and all bodies from the shadow 
of his existence; but they say that when he wills he 
shows himself, as it happened, with four arms, and 
they agree about his having manifested himself in 
ten incarnations. They abstain from eating llesh. 
They are divided into four classes: Rdmdmijas, Nmd- 
nujas, Madkuac,ham ,and Radha 1 hi llahhis, as before said: ‘ 

^ This is not quite exact: for the author has not yet mentioned the 
Ramanujas, nor the Nimanujas, of whom he says nothing hereafter. 

lUunanuja Acharya was horn at Perurnbar, in the south of India, about 
the end of the 11th century; his fame as a teacher was established about 
the first half of the 12th century; he was a great supporter and propa- 
-gator, nay, the chief author, of the later Vaishnava faith; he founded 700 
maths, or convents/’ of which four only remain; Init other establish¬ 
ments of this sect are still numerous in the Bekhan. 

The worship of the followers of Kiimdnuja is addressed to Vichnu and 
toLakchmt, his wife, and to their respective incarnations, either singly 
or conjointly; wherefore they are also named Sri Viiichnavas, consisting 
of several subdivisions. The chief religious tenet of the RAm^mujas is 
the assertion that Vichnu is Brahma ; that he was before all worlds, and 
was the cause and the creator of all. They maintain three predicates of 
the universe comprehending the deity: it consists of “ spirit;” 
(ichit, “ matter/’ and Iswara, “ (Jod/’ 

These sectaries arc not allowed to cat in cotton garments, bul, having 
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these four classes they call char miiipardd {mmpra- 
day a). ‘ 

lvabir,“ a weaver by birth, celebrated among those 

bathed, must put on ^voollen or silk, and their meal, >vlulst they arc 
eating, must not attract the eyes of a stranger, or it becomes instantly 
spoiled, and should be buried in the ground. The marks of the Rfima- 
nujas are the same as those of the lUmtinandis, before described (sec 
note, p. 181), excepting that the central perpendicular streak on the 
forehead is red, made with red sanders or roli, a preparation of turmeric 
and lime. Besides other marks on their bodies, not enumerated here, 
they wear a necklace of the wood of tulasi, and carry a rosary of the 
seeds of the same plant, or of the lotus — (Sec, for a further account 
of this sect, the work quoted, pp. 27-36). 

1 a sect, a schism, a particular doctrine, and exclusive wor¬ 

ship of one divinity. 

- The most celebrated of the twelve distinguished disciples of B&m4- 
nandra (see note, p. 180) was Kabir. I omit the miraculous circum¬ 
stances of bis birth. He was taken up near Benares, a foundling, by the 
wife of a weaver, named Nima, and brought up by her and her husband 
Nuri, Such is the uncertainty prevailing about Kabir’s time, that he is 
placed by different authors w ithin the space of not less than three centu¬ 
ries, that is, from Il4i9 to 1449. According to Professor Wilson, he nou¬ 
rished probably about the beginning of the dbth century. The philoso¬ 
phic and religious notions of the Kabir Panthir are in substance the same 
as those of the Pauranic sects, especially of the Vaichnava division. They- 
admit but one God, the creator of the world, and, in opposition to the 
Vedanta notions of the absence of every quality and form in him, they 
assert that he has a body formed of the live elements of matter, and that 
he is endowed with the three gunas, or qualities of being, of course of 
ineffable power and perfection. 

The works attributed to Kabir himself, or to his disciples, arc written 
in the usual form of Hindi verse; twenty of them are enumerated in Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson's account of this sect (pp. 58 and 59), and appear very 
voluminous. 

This sect is very widely diffused in India, and split into a variety of 
subdivisions. At a great meeting near Benares, no fewer than 35,000 
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Hindus who professed iheir belief in the unity of 
God, was a Vairagi. They say that, at the lime 
when he was in search of a spiritual guide, he visited 
the best of the Muselmans and Hindus, but did not 
find what he sought. At last, somebody gave him 
direction to an old nian of bright genius, the Brah¬ 
man Ramananda. This sage never saw the face of a 
Muselman, nor of any other religionist. Kabir, 
knowing that Raraanand would not converse with a 
weaver, dug a hole upon the accustomed road of the 
Brahman, and placed himsel f therein. Towards the 
night Ramanand used to go to bathe on the border 
of a river, and at the lime when, to wash his body 
and purify his soul with the water of sanctity, he 
bent his steps towards a house of prayer, he arrived 
on the border of the hole made by Kabir ,who, coming 
forth, clasped the feet of Ramananda. As the Brah¬ 
man harboured in his mind no other thought but 
that of God the highest, under the name of Rama, 
he called out: “ Ram !” When Ivahir heard “Ram” 
from the tongue of Ramanand, he withdrew his 
hands from the Brahman’s fcet, and ceased not to 

Kabir-Panthis of the monastic and mendicant class arc said to have been 
collected. A place called the Kabir Chiiura/' at Benares, is an esta¬ 
blishment pre-eminent in dignity, and constantly visited by wandering 
members of this sect, as well as by those of other kindred heresies: its 
Mahanl, or Superior, receives and feeds these visitors whilst they stay ; 
the establishment itself is supported by the occasional donations of its 
lay-friends and followers "(See the work quolcil, pp. 53-75). 
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epeal the word “ Ram, Ram!” so that no other 
bject but that was hovering before his eyes, as 
lefore those of Ramanaiida; ahd he discoursed about 
he unity of God in sublime speeches, such as are 
leard only from the most learned men. Kabir, 
laving acquireil reputation, people said to Rama- 
land: “ There is a weaver in this town who wishes 
‘ to be your disciple ; it is to be regretted that you 
‘ cannot be connected with a weaver, who is a man 
‘ of a low caste. ” Ramanand answered: ‘ ‘ Call him 
‘ to me,” which was done. When Kabir’s eye fell 
apon that ofrRamananda, the former exclaimed: 
“ Ram, Ram!” the latter repeated “ Ram, Ram !” 
and clasped Kabir fast in his arms, to the great asto- 
aishment and wonder of the people around, who 
asked the reason of such a favor. Ramanand re¬ 
plied : “ Now Kabir is a Brahman, because lie 
“ knows Brahma, that is, the supreme Being.” 

It is said, that a class of learned Brahmans, sitting 
on the border of the' river Ganga, praised its water, 
because it washes away all sins. Whilst so speaking, 
one of the Brahmans wanted water; Kabir, who had 
heard their speeches, jumped up from his place, and 
having filled a wooden cup which he cari'ied witli 
water, brought it to the Brahman. Kabir, a weaver 
by birth, being of a low caste, from the hands of 
whom Brahmans can neither eat nor drink, the 
water was not accepted, upon which Kabir observed: 
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‘ You have just now declared, that ihe water of the 
‘ (ianga purifies the body and ihe soul from the 
‘ pollution of sins, and'Crorn the foulness of evil ac- 
‘ tions, and makes thepi all disappear; but if this 
‘ water does not render pure this wooden vase, it 
‘ certainly does not deserve your praises.” 

Among the Hindus it is an establised custom to 
)ring flowers to God at the time of worship. One 
lay Kabir saw a gardener’s wife who collected flowers 
or the image of a deity; he said to her: “In the 
‘ leaves of the flower lives the soul of vegetation, 
‘ and the idol to wliom thou offerest flowers is with- 
‘ out feeling, dead, without consGousness, in the 
‘ sleep of inertness, and has no life; the condition 
‘ of the vegetable is superior to that of tlie mineral. 

‘ If the idol possessed a soul, ho would chastise the 
“ cutter, who, when dividing the matter of which 
“ the image is formed, placed his foot upon the 
“ idol’s breast: go, and venerate a wise, intelli- 

gent, and perfect man, who is'a,manifestation of 
“ Vichnu.” 

Kabir showed always great regard for the Fakirs. 
One day, a number of Durvishes came to him; he 
received them with respect in his house; as he pos¬ 
sessed nothing to show his generosity and munifi¬ 
cence to them, he went from door to door to procure 
something, but having found nothing, he said to his 
wife: Hast thou no friend from whom thou mayst 
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borrow something?” She answered: “ Tlierc is 
“ a grocer iii this street who threw an eye of bad 
“ desire upon me; would [ from this sinner demand 
‘‘ something, T should obtain it.” Kabir said: “Go 
“ immediately to him, grant him what he desires, 
“ and bring something for the durvishes.” The 
woman went to the lewd grocer, and requested the 
loan of what she required ; he replied: “If thou 
“ comest this night to me, thy request is granted;” 
the woman consented, and swore the oath which lie 
imposed upon her to come; after which the grocer 
gave her rice, oil, and whatever these men might 
like. When the Fakirs, well satislied, went to rest, 
a heavy rain began to fall, and the woman wished 
to break her engagement; but Kabir, in order to 
keep her true to her word, having taken her upon 
his shoulder, carried her in the dark and rainy, 
night, through the deep mud, to the shop of the 
bad grocer, and placed himself there in a cornei-. 
When the woman had entered into the interior part 
of the house, and the man found her leet unsullied, 
he said to her: “ How didst thou arrive without thy 
“ feet being dirty?” The woman concealed the fact. 
The grocer conjured her by the holy name of God to 
reveal the truth; ihe woman, unable to refuse, said 
what had taken place. The grocer, on hearing this, 
shrieked and was senseless. When he had reco¬ 
vered his senses, he ran out and threw himself at 
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Kabir’s feet. Afterwards, having distributed among 
the poor whatever he had in his shop, he became a 
Viragf. Shaikh Mahmud said: 

“ When lust seizes the heart of man^ God now and then renders vain 
“ his intent.” 

It is said that when Kabir left his elemental body, 
the Muselmans assembled in order to give him a 
burial, because they supposed him to have been of 
the right feiih; and the Hindus too crowded in order 
to burn his body, because they thought liitn to have 
professed their religion. At last a Fakir slept in 
the midst of them, and said : “ Kabir was a holy 
“ man, independent of both religions; but having 
“ during his life satisfied you, he will also, after 
“ death, meet with your approbation.” Having then 
opened the door, they did not find Kabir’s body, and 
' both parties remained astonished and bewildered. 

“ 0 friend, live so that, after thy death, 

Thy friends may bite their finger (from joyous astonishment).” 

In Jagernath, at the place where they burn the 
dead, is the form and simulacre of a tomb which 
they call Kabir’s.' 

1 According to Professor Wilson’s account (pp. 56-57), in the midst of 
the dispute respecting the disposal of his corpse, Kabir himself appeared 
amongst them, and having desired them to look under the cloth sup¬ 
posed to cover his mortal remains, immediately vanished; on obeying 
his instructions, they found nothing under the cloth but a heap of (lowers; 
one half of them the Hindus burnt in Bcnfircs, and deposited the ashes in 
a spot now called Kahir Chaura, whilst ihe Muselmans erected a tomb 
over the other portion at Magar, near Gorakhpur, where Kabir died. 



“ Live so with good and bad that, after thy death, 

The Muselman may wish to bury, and the Hindu to burn thee i^according 
“ to their rites'.” 


Another of the celebrated Viragis was Bayii. One 
day, when Brahmans and Banians (that is, traders) 
were assembled in a temple of Vichnu, they drove 
Dayu out of it, as not worthy of being among their 
congregation. Dayii, having gone out, sat down at 
the back of the temple, which soon after turned 
about towards the side where Dayu was. 

Perah Kaivan, a Yezdanian, is one of the accom¬ 
plished saints, and shows himself in the dress of 
every sect. When in that of a Vairagi, he was in 
Guzerat for the sake of a pleasure-walk, he saw some 
of the Vairagis who came from a place of pilgrim¬ 
age, and had a mark impressed upon their hand and 
arm: because, whoever makes a pilgrimage to the 
holy place of Krichna, gets the form of the God’s 
weapon (the diskus) imprinted upon his body by 
means of a hot iron. Kaivan Perah said to the Vai-‘ 
ragis: “ Why this wound?” they answered : “ This 
“ is the mark of Vichnu; whoever has it is by the 
“ God recognised as being his.” Kaivan Perah 
observed : “ When the soul is separated from the 
‘ ‘ body, they burn the corpse; no mark of it re- 
“ mains; whilst the soul is not perishable, and has 
“ no mark: how will then Vichnu recognise it?”— 
When he came to Ahmed-abad, which is the capital 
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of Guzerat, he saw a crier who, from the top of a 
mosque, chanted his prayer; when he had come 
down, Kaivan Perah asked him: “ Hast thou re- 
‘ ‘ ceived an answer?” the crier said: “From whom?” 
Kaivan replied: “ From him to whom thou hast 
“ been calling.” Lubham says : 

“ “ They call loud to God seeking hiiHj 

This people think Mirij perhaps, to be far off.” 

When he came to the harbour of Surat, which is 
one of the principal ports of Hindostan, he met with 
a Ilaji (a pilgrim from Mecca) who had come by sea 
to the harbour; Kaivan Perah asked him: ‘ ‘ Whence 
“ dost thou come?” He answered: “ From the 
“ house of God.” Kaivan said further: “ Hast 
‘ ^ thou seen God ?” The reply was “ No.” He was 
“ perhaps not at home,” rejoined Kaivan, and the 
.Haji remained astonished. 

The Vairagis are not devoted to a particular wor¬ 
ship ; they say, the name of Vishnu suflices for the 
acquisition of mukt, or “ the union with God.” This 
sect was formed during the KMi yug, and call them¬ 
selves also Vaichnavas: they renounce the world, 
and say: “ Our way is opposite to that of the Vedas 
“ and of the Koran: that is, we have nothing to do 
“ either with Muselmans or Hindus.” A great 
number of Muselmans adopted their creed, such as 
Mirza Salah, and Mirza Haider, two noble Musel¬ 
mans who became Vairagis. Of this sect was Nardin 

V 11 
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Ddsi, who sided with Rdmdnandis, which is one of 
the Sampradayas, that is the first of the four classes 
before mentioned. The author of this hook saw 
him in the year 1052 of the Hejira (1642 A. D.) in 
Lahore. He was one of those who are freed from 
the affections of the world; he honored whomever 
he saw, and said: “ Every body belongs to the 
“ divinity; that is, every body is the house of God.” 

“ Without thee there is nothing that is in the world ; 

“ From thyself demand whatever thou wishest: for it is thyself.” 


Pi'ranah Kohely was of the sect of Yairagis, and 
Koheli is a tribe of Ksbairiyas; be withdrew from 
all the affections and troubles of the world. Having 
left the Guzerat of Panjab, which is bis native place 
and the seat of his ancestors, he went to Vizirabad, a 
city built by Hakim Ham eddfn, named Buzin khan. 
and chose to settle not far from the above mentioned 
Guzerat. He had no faith in pious austerity. He 
said, the saints are men who, in a former existence, 
have brought affliction upon other men, and on that 
account do penance in this world; every pious act 
joined to some austerity is a requital of their 
deeds; those who are fasting have, in a former 
state, let hunger and thirst afflict the low and feeble; 
those who watch at night have, in his opinion, pre¬ 
vented the servants from sleeping; the Sanyasis, 
called Thadeser, who remain years standing upon 
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one leg, lie thinks to be a class of spirits who have 
not permitted the servants to sit down ; and those 
who suspend themselves, and others who perform 
their devotion in an inverted or strained posture, 
are a class who used to suspend their inferiors; and 
those who visit celebrated places and sacred man¬ 
sions of pilgrimage, are a set who, for trilling rea¬ 
sons, have without pity sent about couriers to dif¬ 
ferent places, without paying them their hire ; the 
jdtis, ‘ that is, those who abstain from inlercoui-se 
with women, and from sensual indulgence, are an 
order of spirits, who have not provided for their 
sons and daughters the subsistence and furniture 
requisite for the marriage state, and prohibited to 
them this enjoyment, for which reason they now are 
subjected to retaliating penance. 

This sect do no harm (o any living being ; which 
is common to all Vairagis, as well as to neglect devo¬ 
tion ; but, in opposition to the creed of the Vairagis, 
they do not admit the Avatan, and say that God is 
exempt from transmigration and union; and,accord¬ 
ing to those who profess the belief in the unity and 
solitariness of the supreme being, he is not suscep- 


^ In Sanskrit sri?r yati, called also Sdwras; they arc a body of pious 

mendicants, who live in celibacy, and in genera! employ their time in the 
cultivation of medicine, astrology, and divinity —(See 0)i the Jainas of 
Guzerat and Warwar, by Lieut.-Col, W. Miles Transact. R. A. Soc , 
voL III. p. 335). 



dbie of (wlifit we call) inlimate friendship. Being 
asked about the history of Kriclina, Piranah said : 
“ He -was a Baja, devoted to licentiousness, and 
“ oppressing mankind.” The v/riter of these pages 
saw Piranah in the year lOoO of the Hejira (1640 
A. D.), in Yizirabad, and in the same year and in 
the same place he saw Ananta, who was of the same 
creed as Piranah, but particularly addicted to the 
belief of the singleness of God. 

Ananta did not advise abstinence to the sick. One 
of his friends being attacked by a diarrhoea, Ananta 
gave him substantial and sweet food, until he left 
this elemental body. One of his disciples wanted to 
have a vein opened; Ananda, having been informed 
of it, expressed himself strongly against this opera¬ 
tion and prevented it. Thus, the author of these 
pages saw, in the year of the Hejira 1050 (A. D. 1640) 
in Guzerat of the Panjab, another of this sect, called 
Mian Ldl, who was venerated by a great number of 
his sectaries; he abstained from eating any sort of 
animal food, and showed politeness to every body; 
like Piranah, he never cleansed his patched garment 
from vermin, and used to say: “ These insects have 
“ an assignment for their daily subsistence written 
“ upon my body.” Vairagis are also called Mm- 
dis; ‘ because they shave four parts of their bodies, 
and one shaved is called Mmdi.' There arose a dis- 

^ mrs shaved, bald» 
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sension between this sect and the Sanyasis; in the 
year 1050 of the Hejira (1640 A. D.) a battle was 
fought at Hard war, ‘ which is a holy place of the 
Hindus, between the Mundi's and the Sanyasis, in 
which the latter were victorious and killed a great 
number of the Mundis: these men threw away their 
rosaries of Tulasi wood which they wear about their 
necks, and hung on their perforated ears the rings 
of the Jdgi's, in order to be taken for these sectaries. 


Section the ninth : on the creed of the Chjv r- 
vak.7— This sect call rupaskandha^ whatever is per¬ 
ceived and understood by means of the senses. 
What is ascertained by the perception of the senses 
is named vidyd ‘ skandha. Personality, conscious¬ 
ness, egotism, have the denomination of jnand skan- 


® Hard war, or Hara-dwara^ the gate of Kara," is a place io the 
province of Delhi, situated on the west side of the Ganges, where this 
river issues from the northern hillSp Lat. N. 29® 57^ long. K. 78° 

The event above stated took place in the 12tli year of the reign of the 
emperor Shah lehan, who mounted the throne in the year 1628, and 
resigned it to Ms son Aurengzeh in 1658. 

philosopher, a sceptic In many matters of Hindu faith, 
and considered by the orthodox as an atheist or materialist. 

3 : Skandha signifies a hook, a section,” also ‘‘ the lire 

objects of sense.’^' 

^ fSpTf : 
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dha.^ The knowledge of animal natiire is termed 
jnapti skandha^ Whatever enters the interior part, 
that is, the mind, is entitled sanskdra skandha. * They 
say, out of these five skandhas just mentioned, there 
is no other living principle, neither in man nor 
brutes;the world and its inhabitants have no 

2 ftfR 

I shall subjoin from Colebrooke's treatise On the Philosophy of the 
Hindus (Transact, R. A. S., voi. I. pan 1. p. 561) the more correct deno¬ 
minations and definitions of the five skandhas: 

1. Mupa^shandha, comprehending organs of sense and their objects, 
considered in relation to the person, or the sensitive and intelligent 
faculty which is occupied with them. 

2. Vijnnyana-skandha consists in intelligence [chitta], which is the 
same with self (a tman) and [vijnyana] knowledge. It is consciousness 
of sensation, or continuous course and flow of cognition and sentiment. 
There is not any other agent, nor being, which acts and enjoys; nor is 
there an eternal soul; hut merely succession of thought, attended with 
individual consciousness abiding within the body. 

3. Y4dand-skandha comprises pleasure, pain, or the absence of either, 
and other sentiments excited in the mind by pleasing or displeasing 
objects. 

4. Sanjnya-skandha intends the knowledge or belief arising from 
names or words: as ox, horse, etc.; or from indications or signs, as a 
house denoted by a flag, and a man by his staff. 

5. Sanskara-skandha includes passions; as desire, hatred, fear, joy, 
sorrow, etc.; together with illusion, virtue, vice, and every other modi¬ 
fication of the fancy or imagination. Ail sentiments are momentary. 

^ Charvaka and his followers recognise perception as the only source 
of knowledge. They know of no more than four elements, namely, earth, 
>^ater, fire, and wind, or air; and maintain that from a particular aggre- 
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creator, and there is no maker : this is clear: be¬ 
cause whatever has not entered into the field of 
manifestation, and has not broken into daylight, 
cannot have the color of reality, and to be high or 
low, proceeds from the nature of the universe; 
whatever is written in the Vedas is not made public, 
and besides may be a lie which rests upon no founda¬ 
tion ; and a lie certainly proceeds from the Vedas, 
inasmuch as they perform horn, which is a ceremony 
in which they throw rice and like matters into the 
fire, and recite prescribed prayers, saying that this 
goes to the gods: now, whatever we throw into the 
fire, after cremation, becomes ashes—how do these 
go to the gods ? It is also written in the Vedas, that 
they are to make an offering of cooked meal to a 
dead man—who is to enjoy it? For instance, when 
a person is gone from village to village, from one 
town to another, and in his absence a meal destined 
for him is presented to another person, the stomach 
of the former wiilnot be filled. In the same manner, 
when any thing is offered to a dead person, who, 
according to the assumption of the followers of the 
Vedas, has been translated to another world, what 
honor and profit will accrue from it to him? 

Thus is it also among the revelations of the Vedas, 

gation of them in bodiiy organs there results sensibility and thought, as 
the inebriating property is produced by the fermenting of several ingre¬ 
dients; they deny the soul to be other than body. 
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that the depraved and criminal will be punished, 
and the virtuous and holy associated to quietness 
and satiated with prosperity: the one and the other 
is a lie: because the vicious man is freed and alle¬ 
viated from the hardship of fasting, of bathing in 
cold water, of subjection to pious practices, and 
other inconveniences; whilst the virtuous, according 
to the Vedas, is bound to ail these troubles; further, 
the wise ought to take his share of all the pleasures 
and cultivate his happiness, because, once reunited 
with earth, he will no more return. 

“There is no return for thee; once gone, thou art gone." 

However, nobody is to hurt living beings, as by it 
lie is liable to cause some harm to himself. It is 
agreed by the wise that no injury is to be done to 
another; by the observance of which men may be 
set at ease, their numbers increased, and cultivation 
be promoted. This is the substance of the belief of 
the Charvak. 

We will explain it more clearly; their creed 
is as follows; As the creator is not manifest, and 
the comprehension of mankind cannot attain to 
any certain knowledge about him, why should we 
submit to the bondage of an object doubtful, ima¬ 
ginary, if even wished for, yet not found; and why 
should we, in temples and monasteries, rub our 
foreheads on the grou:vJ. an;) present offerings to 
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deities whose reality, as all agree, will not stand 
trial? And why, for the promise of heaven and 
of future beatitude should we, like blockheads, ab¬ 
stain from the abundance of desirable things, from 
conveniences and blandishments ? A wise man will 
not give ready money for an adjourned good, and 
deliver up place and power upon the lying accounts 
of books,which eloquent men call Vedas, or heavenly 
books; it is upon their authority that they extinguish 
all desires in themselves, and press the neclis of 
men, like those of animals, in halters. We ought 
not to be deceived; we ought not to believe what is 
not evident. The frame of the body is composed of 
four elements, which by the necessity of nature are 
united harmoniously together; as long as the con¬ 
stitution is firm and health flourishing, it is proper to 
enjoy whatever is desirable by its nature, provided 
no harm to living creatures arises from it; when the 
frame falls asunder, the slate.to which the element 
returns can only be the element; after the disjunc¬ 
tion of the bodily structure, there is no ascent to a 
higher mansion, no beatitude or quietness, no de¬ 
scent, or fire, or hell. These sectaries, when they 
hear the Vedas recited, say jokingly : “ These are 
“ sick persons in a painful fit, or hired journeymen 
“ in an uproar.” When they behold the zunar 
(sacred thread) upon the neck of a Brahman, they 
say : “ A cwv will not be without a rope.” When 
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they find a pious person watching by night, they say: 
“ He aspires to the dignity of an owl.” When they 
encounter a hermit upon a mountain, they remark: 

‘ ‘ He strives to outdo a bear.” When a person prac¬ 
tises the restraining of breath, they observe: “ He 
‘ ‘ wishes to imitate a snake,” Of a person in a bath, 
they say: “ He chooses the dwelling of a fish or a 
“ frog.” Moreover, when the Hindus relate that 
Brahma, Vichnu, and Mahadeo, their three great 
divinities, are the creator, the preserver, and the 
destroyer of the world, they reply: “ They repre- 
‘ ‘ sent nothing else than the sexual organs. ” ‘ Upon 
Vichnu’s having four arms, they gloss: “ At the time 
‘ ‘ of sexual intercourse, each man and woman has as 
“ many.” To the praise of Mahadeo, from whose 
head the river Ganges flowed, they subjoin the inter¬ 
pretation, that “ this means the virile organ in its 
“ natural functions.They meet the statement of 
Brahma’s being the creator of things,with the reply: 
“ That this is an emblem of the birth of children :” 
and they proffer many other speeches of a similar 
import. 

1 Yeretrum cum duobus testiculis. 

Yeretrum, urinam vel semen emittens. 
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Section the tenth: on the system of those who 
PROFESS THE DOCTRINE OF TARK-'—Taf/s s astra is the 
science of dialectics; it is divided into sixteen parts, 
as follow: The first, Pramdna ; ^ this is the applica¬ 
tion of the science, which is subdivided into four 
parts: 1. Parikshd;^ that is, evidence, which with 
them is the sense of discriminating what is particular 
and well defined; 2. Anumdm; that is, after having 
perceived the mark of an object, to infer its existence; 
thus shall I call a mountain igni-vomous, on account 
of the smoke which proceeds from it; 3. Apamdm 
that is ‘ ‘ resemblancethus I shall say: such as is 
a cow, such is also an elk (or gayal); ** although I may 
not have seen an elk, but only heard that it is like a 
cow; 4. Sabda;’’ that is, “ sound;” hy these they 
mean speeches which people adopt as sacred; such 
“ as the Hindus have the Vedas, and theMuselmans 
“ the Koran.” These are the four parts which 
constitute the Pramdna. 

The SECOND of the sixteen divisions of the Tark 

^ rlW: “ discussion, reasoning, argument, reduction to absurdity." 

2 qTrTW. 

•o 

5 SepTFf. 

^ Bos gavffius vcl frontalis. 

7 STTSSf, 



sastra is Pramiti, ' that is, the comprehension of 
what is conjoint and concomitant. This division is 
subdivided into twelve parts, namely, 1. Atmd,^ 
that is “ spirit;” and means something which is 
distinct from what is material and sentient; some¬ 
thing everlasting, eternal, very subtile in all bodies; 
2. Sarird, ’ that is “ body; ” and this they define 
to be the seat of sensuality and of maladies; 3. In- 
driya,^ “ the exterior senses;” and these they call 
the organs of perception ; 4. Artha,^ and this they 
declare to be “ the earthly existences; ” 5. Bud- 
dhi,^ which they term “ knowledge;” 6. Manas,’’ 
“ or the interior sense, which with the Hindus is 
“ the heart,” and that is enough; 7. Pravritti,^ and 

t 

1 true knowledge, or knowledge derived from the senses, 

inference, analogy, or information. 

jt ^. . 

4 

5 sgvfr: objects of sense. 

G : apprehension, conception, Intelligence^ It is twofold: notion 
and remembrance. 

7 

8 activity, occupation, it is determination, the result of pas¬ 
sion, and the cause of virtue, and is vice, or merit and demerit, according 
as the act Is one enjoined or forbidden. It is oral, mental, or corporeal; 
not comprehending unconscious vital functions, U is the reason of all 
worldly proceedings, 
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ihis consists in justice or injustice; 8. Dosha/ that 
is “ sinful error,” and this is subdivided into three 
parts, viz.: Rdga, and this is “ sensual lust;”DuMo, 
that is, “ hale, enmity and this is “gross 

“ ignorance;” 9. the ninth of the twelve subdivi¬ 
sions is PrMyahhdva/ which is the reproduction 
“ either of the tree from the seed, or of the animal 
“ from the sperma; 10. Phal/ or “ the good con- 
“ sequence of the good, or the I>ad consequence of 
“ the bad,” which means “ retribution;” 11. Dukh/ 
or “ pain ;” and 12. Apavarga/ that is, “ delight,” 
or the satisfaction of truth, from which they derive 
emancipation, or mukt, in the language of their 
learned men. Whoever is in full possession of it 
banishes far from himself twenty-one maladies which 
they enumerate, namely: 1. Sarira/ or ‘‘ the body 

* S?- 

a insr • is the condition of the soul after death; •which is trans¬ 
migration : for the soul being immortal, passes from a former body, which 
perishes, to a new one, which receives it. This is reproduction (punar 
ut patli). 

5 

0 W? offr: final beatitude, the delivery of the soul from the body, and 
exemption from further transmigration. 



2. Shadindrkja,' that is, “ liio six senses,” five of 
which are exterior, and the sixth is, according to 
the Hindus, the interior sense, except which they 
know of no other; they say, the mind is the lord of 
the exterior senses; 5. Shad-darsa,'^ that is, “ the six 
“ particular objects of the six senses;” so as seeing 
with the eye, hearing with the ear, smelling with the 
nose, tasting with the tongue, touching with the 
hand, and perceiving with the mind; he who sees 
is one, and that which is seen is another; so that 
there is a seeing eye and a seen object, whatever is 
seen, heard, smelled, tasted, touched, and impressed 
upon the mind, corresponds respectively to each of 
the six senses; and whatever is found by these six 
senses, or the six objects, are called Shad-darsas; 
these six, with the six former senses, and the san'ra, 
or “ body,” make thirteen; add to these six budd- 
haya,or ‘ ‘ powers of comprehension;” further, sukhd, 
or “ sensual delight;” and finally, dukh, or “ pain,” 
and you have the twenty-one affections before men¬ 
tioned. 

The third of the sixteen parts of the Tarka is the 
sans'aya:^ this consists in pondering whether a cer- 
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tain object be such a thing or another, as when a 
person sees from a distance an object and is not cer¬ 
tain what it is, whether it be a mineral or a man. 

The fourth part is the Prayojana, ‘ that is, “ mo- 
“ live,” which they explain thus: as when one by 
order goes to find something either good or bad. 

The fifth part is the Drishtdnta; ^ that is, “ com- 
“ parison by way of illustration;” so when they 
compare a mountain and a kitchen, that is: the 
mountain contains fire, and so does the kitchen, and 
both indicate it by the smoke xvhich they emit. 

The sixth part is the Siddhanta ; ^ and this is know¬ 
ing something with certainty. 

The seventh part is Avayava, “ dividing a subject 
“ into minute parts;” for instance, w'hen they say: 


1 is that by which a person is actuated or moved to action; 

it is the desire of attaining pleasure or of shunning pain ; or the wish 
of exemption from both: for such is the purpose or impulse of every one 
in a natural state of mind. 

3 demonstrated truth is of four sorts; viz.: universally 

acknowledged; partially so; hypothetically; argumentatively (or d con- 
cessa), 

^ ^TordfoT: A regular argument, or complete syllogism {nydya), 
consists of five members, or component parts : 1, the proposition, 
af?r ^ pratijnya; 2. the reason hetu (as above said); 3. the 
instance {uda haran'a); 4. the application [upanaya); 3. the conclusion, 
{nigamana). Ex.: 1st, the hill is fiery; 2nd, for it smokes; 3d, what 
smokes is fiery; 4tli, accordingly, llic bill is smoking; 3th, therefore it 
is fiery. 
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“he mouniaiii coiiSaias fire oa account of smoke,” 
) is, in this question, the first part termed pra- 
jny-a, or proposilion,” the mountain contains fire; 
le second part, called hUu, or “ causcj reason;’’ 

1 this thesis is: on account of the smoke which it 
lits. 

The eighth fast is Tarka, ‘ that is, “ arguingso 
hen they say : “ the mountain contains no fire,” 
may be replied : “ consequently it also emits no 
smoke.” 

The ninth p art is Nmdya ;^ which is to find the 
uth immediately. 

The tenth is Vdda, ® or “ discussionthat is, to 
lise questions about God and the saints. 

The eleventh is Jalpa;' that is, “ wrangling;” 
hen one, in the establishment of what is right, 
ideavors to conquer his adversary. 

The twejlth part is Vitandd;^ which means that 

not to be confounded ■with doubt, to -which there are two sides; 

It to tills but one; that is, reduction to absurdity. 

2 ascertainment or determination of truth; the result of evi- 
mce and of reasoning. 

3 srr^: discussion defined as the speech of one desirous to know the 
uth. 

In Gotama’s arrangement, the tenth is called Eat'ha, disputation, or 
nference of interlocutors, maintaining adverse positions. 

I debate of disputants contending for victory. 

^ & rTtrS' cavil, or controversy, 'wherein the disputant seeks to con- 
te his opponent, without offering to support a position of his own. 
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ne pays no attention to his own position, but coin- 
ats that of other persons. 

The thihteenth part is hhtwahhdsa ; ‘ or “ fallacious 
argumentso when one says : “ sound is eter- 
■ ualbecause what may be seen by the eye is 
ke the sky, and just as the sky is perceived by 
ight, so is sound the perception of the ear. 

The fourteenth part is deceit;” this is 

^hen one substitutes one meaning for another : so 
s the Persian word ndu kambiV means “ a new 
cover,” or “ nine covers,” it may give occasion 
) equivocation. 

The fifteenth part is Jdti ■* “ futile argument;” 
id this may be applied to a lying purpose : so 
hen one says that “ sound is eternal,” because it 
created, as is the sky; both are the works of a 
Ivinity; and whereas the sky is eternal, sound is 
rerlasting. 

The sixteenth part is Nigraha,^ or ‘ ‘ subj ugation; ’ ’ 

1 semblance of a reason; it is the non causa pro causa of 
e logicians. 

2 perversion and misconstruction; it is of three sorts: 1. verbal 
isconstruing of what is ambiguous; 2. perverting, into a literal sense, 
lat is said in a metaphorical one; 3. generalising what is particular. 

3 In the Persian text an example of it is given, which I 
ve not thought necessary to translate. 

i 5rrf?r: a futile answer, or self-confuting reply. No less than twenty- 
ar are enumerated. 

5 It is the termination of a controversy. Of this, likewise, no 

ver than twenty-two distinctions arc specified. 
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ihal is, when one wishes to he a eonqucror at the 
end of a dispute with another. 

These are the sixteen parts of the Tarka. ‘ The 
followers of this doctrine judge and affirm that, as 
this world is created, there must he a Creator; the 
mukt or “ emancipation,” in their opinion means 
striving to approach the origin of beings, not uniting 
like the warp and the web, the threads of which, 
although near, are nevertheless separate from each 
other. This was related to me by the Imam Arastii, 
who was a chief of the learned and said to me 
that he had derived it from an old treatise upon 
logic, the precepts of which were without explana¬ 
tion, and to have bestowed on it that arrangement 
under which it now exists amongst the learned: he 
meant, probably, that the maxims are the same as 
those extracted from the Tarka. The same doctrine 
was taught in Greece: in confirmation of this, the 
Persians say, that the science of logic which was 
diffused among them was, with other sciences, 
translated into the language of Yonia and Runii, by 
order of king Secander, the worshipper of science, 
in the time of his conquest, and sent to Rumi. 

Section the eleventh : on the tenets held by the 
FOLLOWERS OF Bbddha. — Thcse sectaries are also 


1 These are in substance the very same as the sixteen categories of 
Go'tama, exhibited in Colebrooke’s treatise On the Philosophy of the 
Hindus, Transact. li. -4, 5’oc., Yol. I. pp. 95-418. 



called Jatis. ‘ They have no belief in incarnations 
or Avatars of the Deity, but they admit the trans¬ 
migration of the soul into different bodies; they deny 
several other dogmas of theliindus;- in their opinion, 
nothing is more detestable than the doctrine of the 
Brahmans, and when a misfortune befids any one of 
them, they say: “ Hast thou perchance done some 
“ good to a Brahman, or drunk some water of the 
hone devourer: so they call the Ganges, because the 
Hindus, after the burning of the dead, throw their 
bones into that river, and think it a meritorious act. 
The Jatis take the greatest care of not hurting a living 
being; on which account they do not like to pass 
through water, for fear that an animal might come 
under their feet. They eat no animal food, never 
put their feet upon grass, and when they drink 
water, they filter it first through a handkerchief or 
a piece of cloth, that no living animal may remain in 
it, and then steep this piece of cloth awhile in water, 
in order that, if a living being stick ihei’Cto, it may 
be separated, and take its place in the liquid. A 
great number of the Banians or traders are of this 
sect; for the most pai't they sell corn, and some 
get a livelihood as servants. The durvishes of this 


1 More correctly Yatis. See note, p. j95. This section appears to 
apply more properly to the Jainas, that is, to one of the great divisions 
of the followers of Buddha. The ,lainas are subdivided into a great num- 
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class are called S’rivaim and Jails. ‘ They pluck the 
hair of iheir head and beard by means of tweezers.'^ 
When they travel, they carry a besom of the bark 
of a soft tree with them, and out of regard for the 
life of animals, they sweep the road with it before 
they put down their feet, that no living insect may 
be destroyed. When they speak, they hold a hand¬ 
kerchief before their mouth, not to swallow a fly or 
other insect. 

They are frequently learned, and pass their life 
in celibacy and sanctity; these they call Jatis, who 
never behold the face of a woman. Those of this 
sect who are married, called GrihastHa,^ show great 
regard for the Jatis, before whom, by a refinement 


ber of tribes and religious sects, a long series of which is enumerated in 
the work quoted by Lieut.-Col. Miles (p. 351-363). 

1 In the note, p. 195, are mentioned the Jatis, or Yatis, also called 

Sdvras among the Jainas of Guzerat and Marwar. According to the 
same authority (Transact. R. A. S., vol. III. p. 344), these are distin¬ 
guished from the Sravahas, as the laity of the Jainas are called in that 
country. According to Major de la Maine (work quoted, vol. I. p. 413), 
the Sravacs are the only considerable part of the earlier Jains or Arhats. 
“ Sravakas,” says Doctor Buchanan Hamilton {ibid.^ p. 531), “ is the 
“ name given to the Jains in the districts of Bahar and Patna.” The three 
authors just quoted agree in stating that the priests of the Sravakas are 
called Yatis. The Dabistan reads Srivarah, which may be 

correct ^ cTf “ the elect of happiness.” 

2 LuncMta-kes a, hair-pluckers,” is one of the nicknames given to 
the Swildmharas, “ clad in white,” a sect of the Jainas - (CoZe6roo/ce, 
work quoted, p. 551). 

3 A householder.” 



of respecl, they scarce dare bend their body. When¬ 
ever they I’eceive a Jati in their house, they do what¬ 
ever he orders, according to their power. They 
are divided into two classes: the Lunugi and Pujdris. 
The first are those who adore God as one, and 
think him free from all impeiTeclions and contradic¬ 
tions, descents and conjunctions, and who wor¬ 
ship no idol. The Pujdris venerate the image of a 
deity, and have temples for it. The durvishes of 
both classes, called Jatis, at the lime of taking meals, 
go into the houses of friends, and take only as much 
food as may not cause a privation to the people of 
the house: thus they visit several houses until they 
get satiated. They drink no cold water, but go 
from place to place, and wherever any body has 
warm water for bathing, they take a little of it, and 
having thus collected sullicieut water, they let it 
cool and then drink it. 

Similar to the durvi hes of both classes is a third 
sect, called Mahd-dtma; they have the di-ess and 
appearance of Jatis; only they do not pluck thcii 
hair with tweezers, but cut it. They ata umulato 
money, cook their meal in their houses, drink cold 
water, and take to them a wife. Farzanah Khushi 
says: I saw, in Guzerat of the Panjah, a S rivara, and 
requested him to give me a full account, which may 
bedeemed true beyond anydoubt,of the people of his 
sect. He related as follows: “ The men of my faith 



“ may live retired from the world, or devoted to bu- 
“ siness; they do no harm to any body; but there 
“ are many of them eager for science, and as many 
‘ ‘ bereft of knowledge. ” One of the Maha-atmas was 
a learned man; the wife of a rich man devoted her¬ 
self to his service; one day she complained to him of 
the unkindness of her husband; the S rivara gave no 
answer; wherefore the woman said; “Another time 
“ I will not wait on thee, because thou takest no 
“ interest in me.” The Srivara rejoined: “ If 
“ even thy visit were agreeable to me, it would be 
“ of no service to thee.” He then took up a bit of 
grass, and having breathed upon it, gave it to the 
woman, saying: “ Put on a clean garment, and 
“ having ground the grass, rub it upon tby gar- 
“ ment until thy husband becomes kind to thee.” 
The woman returned to her house, and having 
ground the grass upon a stone, intended to rub it 
upon her garment, when the husband entered into 
the room, therefore the grass she had ground re¬ 
mained upon the stone. When night fell in, they shut 
the door of the house. The stone at every moment 
jumped from its place, knocked against the board of 
the door, and fell back: the woman and her hus¬ 
band were astonished. The man asked his wife the 
reason of it, and she, from fear, told him what had 
taken place. The man rose and opened the door of 
the house; the stone was set in motion, and rolled 



on unUl it reached the house of the Maha-atma. 
Many other similar stoiies arc told of the Sri- 
Yaras. Khushi said that he had seen the Jati 
just mentioned, who by the power of incantation 
pul stones into motion; he praisetl him, but de¬ 
clared that this man was really a Jati, hut not a 
Maha-atraa. 

The author of this book affirms he has seen a great 
number of Srivaras and their followers. From them 
he knewMeher chantl, a iwmi, in the year 1056 of the 
Hejira (16-46 A. D.), in Dotarah, which is under the 
dominion of Jodpur Marawar, he found also Siva 
rama.a Pujari,in Mirta, which place belongs to Mara¬ 
war , and one named Jagna, a Banian, in Riiwel Pandi: 
he was adorned with all the good qualities of Jatis. 
When he saw a bird in the hands of a fowler, he 
bought it of him and set it free. This sect do what¬ 
ever they can for the liberation of living beings. 
Many of them are rajas in several places and coun¬ 
tries. When one brings a goat whit h he has bought 
somewhere, and is disposed to kill it, they come 
from their shops and buy the animal at a high price; 
thus it has been seen that, having ussemhlcd from 
person to take care of them. It is said, that inGuze- 
alL hands a great number of sheep, they appointed a 
rat lived a Banian who was a Jati; one day, a Musol- 
inan Durvish sat down before his shop, and having 
jiicked vermin from his coat, was about to kill it; 
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the Banian interposed; the Durvish said : “ I! thou 
" wilt give me something, I may spare it;” the 
Banian offered a pie; ‘ the other wanted more and 
more, until the bargain closed with the sum of one 
hundred rupees, which the Banian paid for the 
liberation of the offensive insect. Hafiz Shirazi says: 

“ Avoid hurting any living animal, and do whatever thou likest, 

** For in my book of laws there is no crime but this.'’ 


Section the twelfth : on various religious svs- 
TEMS professed BY THE PEOPLE OF IndIA.— It is tO be 
recollected that, as has been stated, there are Samra- 
dian, Khodaman, Radian, Shi'derangian, Paikerian, 
Mi'lanian, Alanan, Shi'dabian, Akhshian, and Maz- 
dakian, who are dispersed in Iran and Turan, and 
all appear in the dress of Musehnans, although in 
secret, they follow each the path of their own chosen 
faith ; in the same manner various sects are also 
established in India, but they do not appear in the 
dress of Muselmans. It is to be known, that the 
fundamental rule in the creed of the Hindus is the 
Smriti, that is, the “ law,” and that all Rakshasas, 
that is, devotees,” follow this way ; the Veda, 
to them the heavenly book, prescribes the acts, and 


* The natives reckon pies to the r.ipcc. 
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is a text, from which every sect may derive proofs 
of its particular belief, and all may agree in some 
points. 

I have already given an account of their religion, 
but I must here remind the reader of some points. 
They say Naranaya, that is, “ the deity,” in the ori¬ 
gin was alone; a flower, namely, the lotus, having 
a thousand leaves, rose from his navel, from which 
Brahma came forth, Brahma chatur niukha, ‘ or “ four 
“ lacedone of these faces was cut off by Maha- 
deo ; Brahma is also ashta bdhu,'^ that is “ eight 
armed in his navel was also a flower of five hun¬ 
dred leaves, from which Vichnu proceeded ; Vichmi 
chatur bdhu, or “ four armed;” he carries in one hand 
a spear 5 in the other, the chakra, “ the discus,” a 
weapon peculiar to the Hindus; in the third hand, 
the gadd, or “ club ;” and, in the fourth, the lotus 
flower. In the navel of Vichnu was a lotus of one 
hundred leaves, from which sprang Maliadeo, who 
. is ashtarmkha, or “ eight faced”and “eight armed ;” 
he rides upon a bull, his neck is surrounded by a 
snake, the hide of an elephant envelops him, and 
his bodyis rubbed with ashes; chandra,“- themoon,” 
surga, “ the sun,”anda 9 "m, or “fire,” are his three 
eyes. The sect of Sdivas adore Mahadco, and his 
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wife is woi'shipped by ihe Akmian and Aalitdan, as 
before shown. 

Another sect is that of the Sanyasis, who arc 
praised in the Srorili; they distinguish themselves 
by long and entangled hair, which is called jata. ‘ 
The Saiva-Sanyasis are also called Avadutas; their 
numbers increased during the Kaliyng; they are 
very pious, intrepid, and charitable. At one time, 
a war broke out between them and the Solis : the 
former were victorious. 

Another sect is that of the Jangaman; these also 
cut the hair off their heads, they rub dust upon their 
bodies, and praise Mahadeo, to whom they attribute 
a real existence. They are divided into several 
classes. They say, among the celestial spirits are 
nine Brahmas, who are the mis us ,that is, “ the 
“rays” of Brahma. There are one thousand 
Vichnus, rays of Vichnu, who is also called Nard- 
yana; there are eleven Rudras, rays of Rudra, which 
is a name of Mahadeo; they reckon twelve suns,\ 
rays of the great luminary; sixteen kalas,' that is, 

1 sTel the hair matted, as worn by the god Siva, and by an’clies; the 
long hair occasionally matted together, and brought over the head so as 
to project like a horn from the forehead; at other times allowed to fall 
carelessly over the back and shoulders. 

2 

3 The Hindus have twelve adilyas, that is, “ forms of the sun these 
appear to represent him as distinct in each month of the year. 

■i cFOT a digit, or 16th part of the moon’s diameter. 
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parts or rays of the moon; and they divide the efful¬ 
gence of that body into sixteen parts, and eiuunerate 
eight and twenty of its mansions, or mkshatras, ‘ and 
seven planets, besides the head and tail of the dra¬ 
gon. Ganesa is to them a god with the head of an 
elephant. They distinguish eight quarters of the 
world, besides the zenith and nadir, and call them 
asht disa,'^ in the following order: purva, “ east;” 
pasckma, “ west;” dakcMna," “ soutli; and uUara, 
“north;” between south and oast, agni; between 
south and west, ndirrila; between north and west, 
vdyu, between north and east, iii ana. Among the 
deities are Bhairam'^ and llaniMian, and among 


1 The Pauranic and popular cnumcraLion of those mansions, or 

constellations is twenty-seven; Abhijit, the twenty-seventh, being consi¬ 
dered as loiTiu'd of portions of the two contiguous asterisins, and not 
distinct Ironi thtoii.—(ir//.von\s‘ 

'fhese eight cardinal points have each their regent, viz.: 

TO its regent is Indra, • 

Cv, « ^ \ V 

crfeiT — Varuua, cTpTrT: 

— Yatna, TO- 
— Kuvt^ra, : 

Between S. and K. the regent is or cTil^: 

and W. — : 

N. and W. ■— STPT ; 

— N. and E. — 

3 “ the formidable,” a name of Siva, but more especially an 

inferior manifestation or form of the deity, eight of which are called by 
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female spirits asht Burgas, or “ eight Durgas,” in 
the following order: Kdlakd, Chandra Kdlanjari, Kdu- 
mari, Vdichnavi, Bdbhravi, Chamundd ,' Bhavdni, and 
Parvati. ~ Maha Lakchmt Sarasvati is the wife of 
Brahma. Rakshasas are termed the pious men of 
the Satya yug; Kasyapa is the father of the sun; 
Vasishta, the preceptor of Ram-avatar; Visvamitra, 
a Kshatn'a, who by dint of pious austerity became a 
Brahman; Valmiki is the author of the poem Rama- 
yana, which contains the history of Rama; Angirasah 
Ihr Vydsa composed the historical poem Mahabha- 
raia; Bhazadvaja Jamadagni existed in the Dwapara 
yug; Gotama, Kapah, [Kapila?) Pardsdra, Narada, in 
the Kali yug; Chonah,Apravanah, Aurdah, JainedKapeh, 
these are for ever living; ^ Saptarchaya, that is, seven 
Richis, or “ saints,”are: Kasyapa, Uttara, Bhardvdja, 
Visvamitra, Gotama, Jamadagni, and VasisHta.' 

It is to be known that there is a class among the 
Hindus who give themselves the term of Muscl- 

the common name Bhdi ravas, and have each a particular name, all 
alluding to terrific properties of mind or body. 

* The edit.^f Calcutta adds to Charnunda Set mantra. 

2 These are personified energies of the Gods, called Matris, viz.: 

irorr^h 

3 I cannot hope to have restored every name of the Persian text to its 
correct original form. 

^ If the seven Kichis, who are supposed to abide in the constellation of 
the Great Bear, arc meant, their names differ very much from those com¬ 
monly given, which are as follows: Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulustya, 
Kratu, and Vas ishta. 
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man-sofis, and really agree in several lenels and 
opinions with the Sufis. Thus, in the first place, 
they devote themselves to celibacy. As they have 
heard that there are ten classes of Sanyasis, and 
t’welve of Yogis, they also pretend to be divided into 
fourteen classes; when they meet together, the ques¬ 
tions which they ask are: Who are the four sages, 
and which are the fourteen noble families? and they 
impose upon their disciples many years of service, 
before they reveal to them the four sages and the 
fourteen families; they say: The sage of sages is the 
illustrious Muhammed (may the peace of God be 
upon him!); after him, devoted to godliness, Ali (may 
the blessing of God be upon him!); from him the 
khalifat devolved upon Imam Hossain; then Khaja 
Hossen, of Basora, also was his disciple and akha- 
lif: these four personages are the four sages. They 
say besides, from Khaja llossen, of Basora, sprang 
two l)ranchos : the first was that of the khalif Hos¬ 
sen Bason' Ilabib Ajcmi, from whom nine families 
proceeded, named as follows: ihoJibidn, Tdikcridn, 
Kerkliidn, SikaUdn, JeniiUdn, Gasrimidu, Tusidn, Fer- 
diimn, and Soherwardidn. From the second kha- 
liliit of llossen Basori, which was that of the Shaikh 
xMidul Wahid Zaid, came forth live families with 
the following titles: the Zebirian, Aidsian, Adha- 
mian, Hahirian, and Cheshtidn: and these are the 
fourteen noble families. It is said, that there exists 



a congregation of pious sectaries, who do not adlicrc 
to the prophet Muhammed, although they acknow¬ 
ledge him to be a blessed gatherer of the harvest of 
virtuous pei'fection: they relate, that one day the 
prophet was taking a pleasure-walk under the guid¬ 
ance of Jabn'l, and came to a place where a great 
tumult was heard. Jabril said : “ This is the 
“ threshold of pleasure: enter into the house.” 
The prophet consented to go in, and there he saw 
sitting forty persons as naked as they came from 
their mother, and a band busy serving ; but what¬ 
ever service the prophet requested them to command 
him to do, they did not comply, until the moment to 
grind bang' arrived. When they had ground it, 
they had no cloth through which they could strain 
and purify it; then the prophet, having taken his 
turban from his head, purified through it the juice of 
the bang, the color of which remained on the turban; 
whence the garment of the Bint Hashem is green. 
When the prophet rendered them this service, they' 
were glad, and said among themselves : “ Let us 
“ give to this messenger of God, who is always 
“ running to the door of the ignorant, a little of 
“ the bang, that he may obtain the secrets of the 
“ Almighty powerso they gave the remains of the 
juice to the prophet. When he had drunk it, he 

* Bang is an inebriating, maddening dmuglit, made of liemp-leavcs, 
henbane, opium, or mnsloc.— {Biehardson's Diet ) 
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became possessed of the secrets of the angel of des¬ 
tiny, and whatever men heard from him, came 
through the means of this bounty. 

There is a great number of this sect inHindostan, 
and among the most celebrated of them are, in the 
first line, the Maddrian, who, like the Sanyasis 
Amdhuts, wear the hair entangled; and the ashes 
which they and the Sanyasis laib upon their bodies 
are called bhasma;' besides, they carry iron chains 
on their heads and necks, and have black Hags 
and black turbans; they know neither prayers nor 
fists ; they are always sitting at a fire; they drink a 
great deal of bang; and the most perfect among 
them go about without any dress, in severe cold ,in 
Kabul, and Kachmir, and such places. These also 
consume much bang, and to the praise of one of their 
sect they say: “ Such a one takes two or three seers^ 
of bang. When they sit together, they relate, that 
in the night, when the prophet ascended through 


1 Black is the color of the Sunoites. This supports Professor Wilson’s 
Statement, agreeing with the Dahistan (see As. Trans., N. S. p. 7S)» 
that the Mad/irian are Sunnites. But, considering the descent of their 
founder, and the concurring account of several Asiatic authors, we may 
be disposed to denominate them Shiilhs, or dsnifimiahs, although the 
latter have adopted green as the distinguishing color of their sect, which 
is also that of the followers of the prophet. 

2 One seer -•= 2 lbs. 6 oz.; Brench weight, 933.005 gramnnhs: 40 seers 
make a maund; one maund, in English Troy weight is 100 lbs.; French 
grammes, 27,320.182 ■ ( Tables, edited by James Princep, Esq,, 
Pan I p. 03). 
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the seven stages of heaven, he received the command 
of God to wander through the heavens. When he 
arrived at the door of paradise, he found the en¬ 
trance as narrow as the eye of a needle ; the porter 
made him a sign to enter; the prophet said: “With 
“ this ])ody, how shall I enter through this pas- 
“ sage?” Jabn'l replied: “ Say: dam madar,” [“ the 
‘ ‘ breath of Madar, ” a particular ejaculation of 
this sect). The prophet said so, upon which the 
narrow door opened, and he entered heaven. 

They say, when Badih eddin Madar’ came to Hin¬ 
dustan, he became a Yogi, whom the Hindus held in 
great esteem, and who had a great number of fol¬ 
lowers. Madar took a house; he sent a little boy, 
whose name was Jamen, with the order to fetch 
some dry cowdung with which he wanted to kindle 
a fire. It so happened that Jamen fell in with an 
assembly of Yogis, who, supposing him a Musel- 


^ Badih-eddin, “ the marvel of religion,” was the son of Said Ali,. 
and his origin is traced up to the Imam Hossain, son of Ali. He was 
born in the year of the Hejira 442, A. D- 1050-1. Under the reign of 
Ibrahim Sherkey, he came to India, where he died in 1433 A. D., according 
to the dates of his birth and death 383 years old, but 395 and even 400 
years old, according to the legend of this saint, who owed his longevity 
to the power of keeping his breath. Under the simple name of Mad4r, 
he is held in great veneration in India, where an annual feast is cele¬ 
brated in his honor, and his tomb visited by numerous pilgrims, even in 
our days. He is said to have had 1442 sons, say spiritual children or 
disciples—(See for Madar, M^moire sur les particulariUs de la Religion 
mnsulmane dans VInde, par M. Garcin de Tassy, pp. 54-62). 



man, killed, cut into pieces, and devoured the boy. 
Some time after, not receiving any thing to light up 
his fire, Madar went in search of Jamen, and found 
the assembly of Yogis, to whom he said: “ What 
“ have you done with my good little boy?” They 
answered: ‘‘ We have not seen him. ” Madar called 
him loud by his name, and the members of Jamen, 
from within the bodies of the assembled Yogis, 
answered “ Dam madar.” Madar then said to the 
Yogis : “ Shall I bring forth Jamen from you all, or 
“ from one only of you?” They replied: “ From 
“ one body only.” By the power of Madar, the 
limbs of the boy having united, in a manner that no 
body perceived any thing of it, in the belly of the 
principal Yogi, Jamen fell out from the nose of the 
same, so that neither the nostril of the Yogi’s nose 
was enlarged, nor the boy’s limbs diminished: ‘ 
whereupon the Yogis chose to run away. Madar 
settled at this place, which till now is known by the 
- name of Maltanp'ur. ~ The Madan'an come, as many 
as possible, from all parts of the world, once a year. 


1 This tale reminds us of a similar story related in the MahAbharat 
(Adhi-parva, Sambhava-parva, Adyaya 75, 76, edit. Calc., yoL 1. p. 115). 
Kacha, the son of Vrihaspati, who was killed three times by the Asuras 
(the first time swallowed by jackals; afterwards, cut to pieces and 
thrown into the sea; and, finally, pulverised and swallowed by ^ukra, 
the preceptor of the diiityas) and each time brought to life in a mira¬ 
culous way. 

This a village near Fire/abad, in the province of Agra, 
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on a fixed day, to Makanpur, and say that the blind 
and lame find their cure in that place. 

They relate also, that Chistdpd, the "wife of Baha- 
rani Gul, in order to put to the test the Muhainme- 
dan and Indian durvishes and saints, came once 
among them who were assembled,and said: “ Who- 
‘ ‘ ever will loosen the bracelet of heads (called Smn- 
“ ran) upon my arm, without betraying the least 
“ syihplom of lust, he is a perfect saint.” All the 
pretenders to perfect sanctity, Muselmans and Hin- 
.dus, presented themselves, but at the sight of Chis- 
tapa, they ail were maddened with love, such was 
the beauty of her face: at last the turn came to 
Jamen, who approached her, and loosened the brace¬ 
let in a manner which, at the same time, evinced 
his manly strength, and his complete command over 
himself. ‘ On that account, Jamen was proclaimed 
victorious over all the Muselmans and Hindus. And 
they have a great number of other similar stories. 

Another sect, the Jelalian, are disciples of Said. 
Jelal, of Bokhara; ^ his sepulchre is in the village 
Audi, in the district of Sind; these sectaries profess 
to he Shiahs, whilst the Medarian are Sums, on 

i Armillam membro siio aperuit erecto. 

^ These sectaries worship the more terrible attributes of the Deity. 
Said Jelal, or Jelal-eddin Bokhari was bom in the year of the Hejira 707 
(A, D. 1307); he died in 775 (A. B. 1374), and is buried in the town of 
Auqh, in the province of MuUan.—(See the work of M. (larcin de Tassy, 
quoted pp. 69-70)* 



which account they revile each other. The foraier 
know of neither prayers nor fasts, nor any other 
practices of piety with which the Sufis are occupied; 
they take a great deal of bang, and used to eat snakes 
and scorpions. When the adepts among them see 
a snake, they put it whole into their mouth and 
swallow it, saying : “ This is a fish of the holy All 
in eating a scorpion they remark: “This is a prawn 
“ of Alland the worms which are found in the 
water, they call the little crabs of All. Like iheMeda- 
rian, the Jelallan go naked, and even in the severely 
cold season, wear no garment; they sit before the 
fire like the Medarian, but do not wear matted hair; 
frequently they shave four parts of their body, and 
lead a wandering life in the world. Some of them 
bring every thing that they gain to their master, and 
when they go for instruction to a preceptor, they 
deliver to him whatever they possess in ready money 
and other property; after which he presents them 
with a turban, and his list of saints; they wear that 
on their heads, and hang this on their necks. They 
believe that, when Jzrall comes to take their soul, 
the turban, descending, covers their eyes so that 
they may not behold the face of the angel of death, 
which is exceedingly terrific. Their master looks 
every day for a now connexion with a woman; 
whenever he knows of a fine girl among his dis¬ 
ciples, he orders trumpets to be blown, goes on 



horseback, and betaking himself to their liousc, 
uses his own discretion with the girl, whom he now 
and then takes to his own house, but never marries. 
The author of this book asked one of the Jclalis : 
“ Hamed Mahommed, your master, does he take 
“ the daughter of one of his disciples without mar- 
‘ ‘ rying her ?” He answered; ‘ ‘ The Safavian kings 
“ too take wives, daughters, and sons of their dis- 
‘ ‘ ciples, who are highly pleased with it, why should 
“ not Hamed Mahommed, who is truly the Ivhalif 
“ (substitute) of Ah', do the same?” This act is a 
sign of sovereignty, and a prerogative of the family 
of the prophet. In this country are many of his 
disciples, and he is a very great friend to hunting. 

There is another sect who call themselves without 
tie and food; it is a laudable conduct with them to 
take nothing fi'om any body beyond the required 
food and drink; and for their indispensable cloth¬ 
ing, from the shreds which they find in the streets to 
stick together a coat, which they call khorka; and- 
when they ask something from any body, they first 
revile him and call him bad names, wherefore they 
often receive bad treatment from the peojile. They 
say, God is a spirit, and Muharamed his body; his 
four friends are his two arms and two feet; dam 
mddar, that is, Madar, is the breath and the spirit of 
God. They drink many sorts of spirituous and 
intoxicating liquors. They believe the unity of the 



divine being, and some of’ them are also pious men. 
Their master was Gada Nardyam. The three just 
mentioned sects never shed the blood of animated 
beings. 

Another sect, called Kakan, is in Kachmir; celi¬ 
bacy is their law, and their belief the unity of the 
divine being. They use much bang; a number of 
them is devoted to piety; their name of “ Kakan” is 
derived from that of their master, who was Ibrahim 
Kakak. He lived, they say, in the time of the Pad¬ 
shah Jchangir, who inhabits heaven, and drew to 
him whomever he chose; his very sight was such 
an attraction, that he on whom it fixed was irre¬ 
sistibly thrown at his feet; thus he attached to him¬ 
self a great number of disciples, Hindus and Musel- 
mans, none of whom he induced to change his 
religion; that is to say, to the Hindu he did not 
expound the Koran, nor propose circumcision; and 
to the Muselman he did not make an obligation of 
•the Zunar, and of the mark of caste upon the fore¬ 
head ,• neither the praise of Muselmans nor the blame 
of Hindus came ever upon his tongue ; he never 
pronounced either the name of the propliet or that 
of an Avatar, which arc the great objects of venera¬ 
tion to the Muselmans and to the Hindus; but he 
uttered Ruma, or Alla, or Khoda. He did not sleep 
at night, nor did his disciples, who sat back to back 
until morning before him. At a place of Kachmir, 
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he said to his followers: “ A great number of men 
“ laid down; let us do the same.” The followers 
answered: “ Let it be as you say he then first 
laid himself down to sleep, and the friends did the 
same. One day he heard the voice of a crier ll-om 
the top of a minai’et, and said: “ This is the voice 
“ of Godat this moment one of his companions 
broke wind; he subjoined: “ This too is God; this 
“ too the divine tongue.” A student prc.sent said 
to him : “ Do not blaspheme.” lie replied: “ The 
“ one and the other is an undulation of the air, and 
“ the air is subject to God.” The student rcas- 
sumed : “ But the bad smell, with the noisi', what 
“ is it?” The answer was: “ This proceeds from 
“ the association of ‘ thou mid ” The student 
said farther: “ Drink no bang, because the bang- 
“ drinkers shall not pass over the bridge of judg- 
“ ment (mraf/i).” Kakak replied: “Great is the 
“ number of bang-drinkers; let us, on this side of 
“ the bridge, build a town and call it Bmujpw^ and 
“ not think of passing the bridge.” Goya Kasem 
composed a ludicrous account of ihesi; drunken 
sectaries. When the king Kamn Au/nir (distribu¬ 
tor of splendors) was near the habitation of excel¬ 
lence, he recited tlie following vijrses: 

“ He (God) distributes the I distribute 

“ He is the distributor of splendors; 1, the distriluilor of seercts.” 

A great number of inmi in India think as these 
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sectaries. The Sanyasis assembled once in one oi' 
the sacred places of pilgrimage revered by the Hin¬ 
dus ; by accident, an army of naked Jeldlis and 
Madaris came there at the same time, and having 
brought a cow, wanted to kill it; the Sanyasis bought 
the cow from them; they came a second time, with 
another cow, which the Sanyasis again, not without 
entreaties, purchased. These men, barefoot and 
bareheaded, having become insolent by their num¬ 
bers, brought a third cowand killed it; the Sanyasis, 
indignant at this,attacked them, and a battle ensued, 
in which the Sanyasis at last obtained the victory, 
and killed seven hundred of the naked Jelalis and 
Madaris; they educated the boys of these fanatics, 
Avhom they made pidsoners on this occasion,in their 
own religion. The Sanyasis were frequently seen 
engaged in war. 

Another class of the Hindus are the Y6qu, who 
pretend to a high antiquity; an account of them has 
already been given. 

Other sects, such as the Sankhyan, and the Patan- 
jdlis,' are devoted to piety, and practise the yoga, 


^ The founder of this sjecL was Patanjali, born in Ilavriti-varcha, lie 
taught in Bhagabhandara. His school is theistical, called sa Jswfira 
Sanithya, or “ philosophy with the Lord.” God is the supreme ruler, a 
spirit or a soul, distinct from other spirits or souls, untouched by those 
evils to which these are subject; intlifferent to all good or bad actions 
and their consequences, as well as to all transitory conceptions; he is 
omniscient; teacher of the earliest things which had a beginning, that is, 



and other pious austerities; also the Charvakidn, who 
believe the four classes of their sect to be very 
ancient: we have already treated of them, as well as 
of the Jdtis and Yairdgi$; the Nanak Panthidn will be 
in troducedyiereafter. 

The Narayanidn are a sect of the Hindus, which 
holds its creed from Gosdin Haridas. He was of the 
tribe of Jdts, from the village Kanira, in the district 
of Savdlik; he was a servant of Nabidds Sanydld; 
which last name is that of a tribe of the numerous 
Rajaputs. Haridas, when hunting, shot an arrow at 
a deer which was with young, and brought down a 
fawn, which had also been pierced by the arrow* 
At the sight of this event, Haridas broke his bow 
and arrows, tore his garment into pieces, weeping 
and bewailing, and during twelve years had no inter¬ 
course with the society of men. Afterwards, he 
assembled many disciples about him. He died in 
the year 1055 of the Hejira (1645 A. D.). This sect 
know nothing of idols, nor of temples, nor of the 
Kabah, nor of any sort of worship; they do nothing 
towards obtaining the knowledge of, or union with, 
God; they confine themselves to tlic veneration of 
Nardyan, or “■ the supreme Being,” from which they 
derive the name of Nardyanlan. They do not occupy 

of all mythological divinities; himself infinite, and illimited hy time. 
Patanjali insists upon austere religious practices, exterior and interior, 
to which he ascribes wonderful effects. 
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iheraselves with the affairs of the world ; abnega¬ 
tion and solitude is their law. Some have an earthen 
cup to drink water in; some dispense even with 
this; they hurt no living being; they never pull up 
any grass or green herbs; they burn nothing ; cook 
no meal; and when hungry, they go into the houses 
of the Hindus, and accept some food, but no llesh 
of any sort of animal. When one of them is about 
to die, he is asked: “ Shall we burn thy body, or 
“ throw it into the water, or bury it in the earth?” 
Whichever he desires is done. 

Another sec^t is that of the Dddu Pantkians. Dadu 
was one of the cotton carders in the village Naraina, 
in the district of Marwar. In the time of the 
Padshah Akbar (who inhabits heaven!) Dadu de¬ 
voted himself to the state of a Durvesh, and assem¬ 
bled many disciples about him. He prohibited his 
i'ollowers to worship idols, to eat the flesh of any 
animal, or to hurt any living being ; but he did not 
order them to abandon woman and wife, or to with¬ 
draw from all business of the world; but he left it 
free to any one to give up, or to cultivate, the con¬ 
nection and intercjourse with men. When one of 
them dies, they place his corpse upon the ba(;k of a 
quadruped, and send it into the desert, saying: “ It 
“ is now better that rapacious and other animals 
may be satiated with it.” 

The Pidra panthidn hold their creed from Bdhd 
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Pinra: l-lie lime of begging, they stand before llic 

shops and houses, without looking at any body 
or saying any thing; they demand nothing with the 
tongue; they accept what is given, and go away 
when nothing is offered. The Mobed says : 

“ The demand without the tongue is made by the eyes; 

How can that which is heard be equivalent to what is seen ?" 


Tiiey take no notice of the Muselmans, although 
they so call themselves. 

The sect of the Vishnavas follow the doctrine of 
Gosain Jani. We hold the information from Jogen- 
das, that they called their master Jehmi, and his fol¬ 
lowers,composed of Hindus and Muselmans, adopted 
the creed of Vishnavi. This is as follows : they 
hurt no living being ; they avoid fellowship with 
men of another creed among the Hindus and Musel¬ 
mans; they pray five times a-day, with their face 
towards the east; they have the names of God, of 
the divinities, of the prophet upon their lips, such 
as Allah, Mikdil, Jzrdil, Jibrail, Muhammal, Jl, and 
others; they bury their dead ; they conler benefits 
upon others to the extent of their power; a num¬ 
ber of their Durvishes pretend to be afflicted with 
maladies and beg alms, and whatever they so col¬ 
lect they distribute to the blind and lame, and to 
people of that description. 

Further to he noticed is the scvioi' the Si>r)ja~m.k- 



han, ' that is, of “ the worshippers of the sun.” 
These derive their origin from an ancient nation of 
Hindus, and are divided into two classes. The one 
of them says: The great luminary is one of the 
divinities of the lirst rank ; he has dtind and buddhi, 
that is, “ soul and intellect;” the light of the stars 
and the splendor of the universe proceeds from 
him ; he is the asht hhuvana loka,- that is, “ the ori- 
“ gin of the eight worlds,” and of all earthly beings; 
the sarva prahhd deva,^ “ the God of all radiance,” 
the chief and ruler of all divinities, the deity of hea¬ 
vens, the king of the stars; ihe Mahajyoti,* or “ the 
“ great light,” worthy of praise; and of namaskara,^ 
that is “ respectful salutation,” and of adoration; 
and of horn, or “ sacrificial perfumes.” When the 
sun rises with his pure body, they stand opposite 
to hiiUj and after adoration recite a Sanskrit prayer, 
the paraphrase of which is as follows“Whatever 


‘ na-rnan 

3 rrof giTf^cr, 

5 : 

‘> The Dabistan (p. 260, edit, of Calc.) affords a curious specimen of a 
Sanskrit prayer transcribed in Persian characters; this prayer is here 
restored to its original form in Devaoagari. The literal translation of it, 
subjoined, shows that it is composed of a series of epithets encomiastical 
of the sun; these epithets have been most freely ampUned in the para- 



“ beautiful light and high splendor thou possessest 
“ overflows the eyes from the excessive bounty of 
thy manifestation ; thou art that light which is 
“ not surpassed by any other in the display of 
‘ ‘ splendors ; thine is the first prayer, for thou art 
‘ ‘ the substitute of God, and we place our hope in 
‘ ‘ thy bounty; to thee we address the prayers of our 
“ wants, that we may experience and loudly pro- 
“ claim thy mercy. When this light is thy face, 
“ whatever we can say of the splendor, the beauty, 

‘ ‘ and perfection of the supreme intellectual soul and 
“ of the pure wisdom, is but that one light which 
“ we recognise above in thy bountiful being, which 
“ thou temperest and displayest; this light derives 
‘ ‘ its glory from thee, and supplication is due to this 
“ light. Give us thy assistance in the abnegation 

phrase which the author of the Dabistan has given of the original prayer: 

: a<r=U<(: : 

iTfiorfrfy; rirpu': g Trqg TH V 

rsraTriT ^Rier: aTrrr: nwrvr: mfe;: 

Thou art the great light-most gloriously rising—the delight 
“ of men—resplendent— granter of food—agreeable to sight —the 
“ eye of heaven—V oq promoter of union—the great incarnation— 
‘‘ the most excellent manifestation—mindful of the earth—the chief 
‘‘ bestower of the devotion to emancipation— the dispenser of life 
“ —the light of bodies-the lord of intellect and of interior life — 
“ all illuming—the radiance of the day—the effulgency—the su- 
premc light—only like thyself -the donor of heaven- the cornpa- 
“ nion of the gods.” 



“ of worldly pleasures; render us equal to thyself 
“ in the purity of light, and by thy knowledge 
“ grant us union with thee; the wish of all virtu- 
‘ ‘ ous hearts is, that they may, far removed from 
‘‘ all sensual delights, be made happy in the com- 
“ munion with those who are like thee : we aban- 
“ don all worldly delights, that we may become 
“ similar to thee in splendor, and arrive to thee, and 
“ remain with thee.” 

The other class of the Suryamakhan say: What¬ 
ever exists in the Swargaloka'^ and in the Bhii,loka,^ 
that is, in the upper and lower world, draws its 
origin from the sovereign great luminary; by his 
glorious appearance we fill our lojdni,^ or “ eyes,” 
with kalyanum,'^ or “auspicious lightand we hear 
the Sandkdras,^ that is, the incorporeal beings;” by 
him we acquire huddhi, that is “ intellect,” the pro¬ 
fessor of which attaches his heart to nothing exte¬ 
rior : on that account they call the sun natlia, “ a 
“ sovereign, or divine being,” and pay worship to 
him. Both classes abstain from hurting living 

> fan ^fftcFr: heaven. 

e ^Tf7ftcF;: 

3 

5 The Diet, gives only and the four sons of 

Brahma, inhabiting the 3analoka. 
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beings, and are on that account called jiva dmjd,' 
“ compassionate of lifethey do good to others as 
much as they can, wherefore they are termed pimya- 
vantas,' “ virtuous;” they keep far away from false¬ 
hood and iniquity, for which they are entitled dhar- 
mamayds,^ ‘‘ righteous.” The grihastha, or ‘‘ house- 
‘ ‘ holder,” contents himself with one stri, ^ or “ wife.” 
They divide the sun into several parts, which they 
call dyuvd murtayas,^ “ figures of the sun but the 
first class reckons among the Pandits, or “ learned,” 
an order of men who have a system about dkdsa,^ 
“ ether,” girayas,’’ “ mountains,” tdrdphal,^“' starry 
“ firmament;” about the rising of heavenly bodies 
and the prognostics which are connected with them; 
they possess perfectly the canons of the Vdda anga, 
“ sacred science,” in which the medical is com¬ 
prised ; and they set a great value upon buddU, 
“ intellect;” and dharanam, ® that is, “the applica- 


“ gtrOcFrlVT^. 

5 qoT 

■o -v. • 

G wmm. 

8 rTT^T also fTT^r W: tarapatha^ 

u means literally taking, seizing;” in logical language. 
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“ lion of the ll)inking faculty and they say, that 
this is the mediator between what is sankhyanam,' 
“ rational,” or probable, and sadhanam, “ “ subsLan- 
“ dated,” which last is the form of things per¬ 
ceived ; and the right appreciation of probabilities is 
attained by dint of buddhi and aharamm, that is, by 
high intelligence; this is fixing the thought of con¬ 
templation ; or arriving at the science of what is 
perceived and what is probable or rational; this 
comprehends properly two sciences which are pos¬ 
sessed by the jitbndriya loka,^ that is, “ by those 
“ sages who have subdued the senses.” 

There is a class of durvishes who practise tapasya,* 
or devout austerity,” and who, by great and dif¬ 
ficult penances, banish every illusion from them, so 
that in their sleep they may not have unbecoming 


“ compassing, comprehending,” that is applying an organ lo the object 
to which it is adopted. This is the special lunctioo of the organs or 
instruments of action. We have (see note, p. 122) enumerated “ iniel- 
ligcnce, egotism, ajid mind;” these are the three internal organs; and 
five organs of perception, with five organs of action,” the ten external 
organs. Those of action, compass, and mainlain; those of perception, 
manifest; therefore “ compassing, maintaining, and manifesting,” are 
the functions of the thirteen-fold instrument —(See the work quoted, 
Sanlihya liarilia, 32. p. 110). 
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dreams, which they say are produced by the influ¬ 
ence of the imagination; and they guard their eyes 
from the wounds and impressions which also pro¬ 
ceed from the imagination. They climb up to the 
tops of walls, without fear of lalling down, and go 
to such places as are not easily accessible, which 
they say is a triumph over illusion; they pretend to 
have the power to cause rain to fall or to cease; to 
attract whomever they like, and to render him obe¬ 
dient to their will; to give information of whatever 
is concealed, and to reveal the secrets of the heart; 
to possess the knowledge of the good and the bad 
hidden in the minds ; as well as that of the rela¬ 
tions and history of the world; and upon the 
mirror of their hearts are reflected the lights of 
secrets, the djoti mandalam,' “ the splendor of the 
“ universe.” When a misfortune happens, all the 
pious men assemble and hold council about the 
removal of it; they investigate the strange and asto¬ 
nishing events ; they keep day and night their eyes 
shut, and, pondering, exercise their sagacity; these 
are called Dhyani.^ Those who are not occupied 
with exiei'ior things are called tyagt, * and others 
who shun all intercourse with women and have no 

* fidfu httsch’ . 

“ OTidt. 

3 rardr. 
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wife, take the title of Yatis; and there is a class who, 
with the same abnegation as the former, never mix 
with the people of the world, and never ask more 
from them than a small quantity of food: these are 
called Vairagis/ or Udasis.^ Others live in deserts 
and upon mountains, satisfied with fruits; the savage 
animals do them no harm; they are named Vanya- 
sis. * When, among them, a child is born or a mar¬ 
riage lakes place in the house of a family-man, they 
do not offer him their congratulation; and when a 
misfortune occurs, such as the death of a friend, 
they do not grieve or take mourning. A desire for 
generation, and a relish for meat and drink, inas¬ 
much as may be requisite, is permitted, but beyond 
this prohibited; and whoever desires more is ex¬ 
cluded from their society. This order of men among 
them is called Grihasta; another division of them is 
formed by the Avachhdta,'^ “ emaciated by absti- 
“ nence,” who are the adepts of this sect; if I were 
.to relate every thing of them, several volumes would 
not be sufficient to contain my account. 

In the Nababship of Kalinga exists a sect called 
S'dfwar (Shryar), and another entitled Gmdwar. 


* ^nrf: 

4 : 

V. II. 


le 



Tliey pay no tribute to any body; they worship the 
sun; from simplicity, they prefer brass and copper 
to gold, on account of bad smell. When one of 
them dies, they seize a s tranger and kill him. They 
say that, as the Rai (prince) of Gund sits upon the 
ground, the lower people sit upon chairs, he being 
the lord of the earth and the others are not so. 

The Chandra bakta,' or “ worshippers of the 
“ moon,” call this planet one of the principal divi¬ 
nities, worthy of adoration and of worship; the 
regulation of the nether world is committed to his 
care; by the increase and decrease of the light of 
this heavenly body, the hours of night and day may 
be known; after the sun it is the greatest, and bor¬ 
rows its light from this great luminary, the access 
to which may also be obtained by the moon’s media¬ 
tion.* These sectaries form an image of the moon, 
and worship it as an object of their devotion: they 
never hurt a sentient being. 

Another sect venerates other stars. There is one • 
who pays homage to Agni, or fire, and says that 

^ This passage seems to allude to the Hindu creed about the souls' 
journey from the earth to the uppermost heaven. According to this, a 
hundredand one arteries issue from the heart, one of which passes to the 
crown of the head. By that passage, the soul of the wise issues and meets 
a solar ray, by which it proceeds to the realm of fire, and by several other 
stages to the moon; thence to the region of lightning, and higher up, 
through Varuna’s watery region, to the realm of Indra, so as to reach 
at last the abode of Brahma.—(Transact. B.. A. Soc., vol. 11. pp. 31. 32.) 
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lire is the pure essence of God, who is the sun him¬ 
self: these are called Agni Pramdna;' “ the profes- 
sors of fire.” They believe also the other stars 
proceed from its radiance, and that the earthly fire 
is an emanation of its rays; they venerate every sort 
of fire, through the mediation of which they think 
access to the sun may be obtained. 

Another sect, the Pavam bhakta,^ or worship- 
“ pers of the wind,” believe that the substance of 
God is air, and this also the intellectual soul. 

The Jala bhakta,^ or “ worshippers of water,” 
hold water to be the representative of the being of 
God, on which account they pay veneration to the 
rivers and flowing streams. 

The Prithivi bhakta'^ are “ worshippers of the 
“ earth, which they believe to be the substance of 
God worthy of their adoration. 

Another sect, called Tripujas, ■’ worship the three 
kingdoms of nature, in which everyplace and what¬ 
ever presents itself to their view, becomes an object 
of their veneration. 


' Emrarr: 

tTonr J-rarr:; 
^ sTcFf irarr: 

crarT: 
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The Manushya bhakta ,' or “ worshippers of man- 
“ kind,” recognise the being of God in man ; they 
know no being more perfect than mankind, and 
think that it contains nothing of a bad nature. 

A particular sect is to be found in Kashi'al, a place 
in the mountainous province of Kachmir. They 
worship idols; the son takes the property acquired 
by his father to himself; but leases whatever he 
gains to his sons, so that it may be the firewood 
belonging to his father that may burn his body. 
When one'of them dies, a barber from without the 
house goes before the dead, and then brings the 
message that such a one wants something for a 
meal, upon which they go to work to prepare it; 
and this society is kept up for some days ; then, they 
burn the dead; after cremation, they erect over his 
ashes an image of stone, one half of which is male, 
and the other female ; and when no son of his re¬ 
mains, they marry his wife with a column of the 
house, and whoever comes upon a visit of condo¬ 
lence, has intercourse with the woman until a son be 
produced, and to him the inheritance is bestowed. 
This sect have no regard for the life of animals. 

Another sect exists in the mountains of Kachmir, 
with the name of Durds. Among them it is customary 
for brothers to have but one wife; occasionally they 
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sell house, land, wile, and children; whoever buys 
the house owns all these; they also pawn their wife. 
Some of them, even when they becomeMuselmans, 
still adhere to this custom. They also do not spare 
animals. 

Further to be noticed in Hindostan is the tribe of 
Dhaids, one of the lowest classes of men; they eat 
every thing but men; they worship the sun. The 
author of this book met one day in Sikakul, in the 
district of Kalinga, one of these men, whose name 
was Naga, and asked him : “ Who are the best men 
‘ ‘ among all the tribes?” The man answered: “The 
“ Dhaids,” and subjoined: “ When they leave the 
‘ ‘ body, they unite with God; when a Brahman dies, 
“ he becomes a cow; when a Muselman expires, 

he is transformed into a plant.” I enquired fur¬ 
ther : “If the Dhaids be so highly favoured by 
“ God, why should they eat every thing which they 
‘ ‘ find, the llesh of cows, horses, mice, and the like ?” 
The man replied: “ It is because God loves this tribe 
“ that he gave them this command: ‘ Eat whatever 
“ ‘you like.’ ” 

The Choharas are now to be mentioned, known in 
Hindostan as cleaners of privies and sweepers of 
the ground; and in the exercise of this profession 
they visit the houses. They say, their master was 
Shah Jhuna he, in one hand a besom of gold, and 
in the other a basket of silver, cleans now in the 
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fourth heaven the house of God, and sweeps the 
apartments of the Highest. This tribe too eat every 
thing as the Dhaids. 

The Nanac-Panthians,* who are known as com¬ 
posing the nation of the Sikhs, have neither idols 
nor temples of idols. Ndnac belonged to the tribe 
of Bedians, who are Kshatriyas. His reputation 
rose in the time of Zehir-ed-din Baber Padshah‘S 


1 Nanac was born A.. D. 1469, in a small village called Talwandi, now 
Raya-^uVj on the banks of the B^yah, the ancient Hyphasis, in the 
district of Bhatti, in the province of Lahore. He was the only son of 
Ealu, of the Kshatriya caste, and the Vedi tribe of the Hindus — See 
vol. XI. of the As. Res., pp. 197-292, edit. Calc, a Sketch of the Sikhs, 
by Brigadier-General Malcolm. The learned author, whilst with the 
British army in thePenjab, in 1805, collected materials that would throw 
light upon the history, manners, and religion of the Sikhs. He succeeded 
in obtaining a copy of the Adi granth, the sacred book of the Sikhs, and 
of some historical tracts, the most essential parts of which were explained 
to him in Calcutta, by an intelligent Sikh priest of the Nirmala order. 
Dr. Leyden enriched this stock of materials by supplying the general with 
a translation of several tracts written by Sikh authors in the Penjabiand 
Duggar dialects, upon the history and religion of their nation. We may 
therefore believe we possess quite satisfactory information about the Sikhs 
in General Malcolm’s Sketch. I shall mark the references to this work in 
my notes by G. M. The Habistan, never quoted in the said Sketch, 
furnishes some additional, and corroborates the principal, information 
derived from other sources. 

2 Zehir-ed-din Muhammed Baber, the son of Umer Shaigh Mirza,. 
descended on the father’s side from the great Taimur Beg, and on the 
mother’s, from Gengis Khan. He was born A. 1). 1483, and succeeded, 
in the 12th year of his age to his father, as king of Ferghana, a small 
country between Samarkand and Kashgar. Driven by his enemies from 
liis paternal kingdom, he became the founder of one of the greatest 
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{who inhabits heaven). Before the victory of this 
king over the Afghans, Nanac was a grain-factor ‘ 
of Daulet khan Lodi, ' who ranked among the dis¬ 
tinguished Umras of Ibrahim Khan, the sovereign of 
Hindostan. 

A durvish came to to Nanac, and subdued his 
mind in such a manner that he, Nanac, having 
entered the granary, gave away the property of 
Daulet-Khan, and his own, whatever he found 
there and in his house, and abandoned his wife and 
children. Daulet Khan was struck with astonish- 


empires in the world.— {Sqq Memoirs of Zehir-ed-din Muhammcd Baber^ 
emperor of Hindostan, written by himself in the Jaghatai Turki, and 
translated partly by the late John Leyden, Esq., M.D., partly by William 
Erskine, Esq. London, 1826.) 

^ Nilnaki, the sister of Nilnac, was married to a Hindu of the name of 
Jaya-Ram, who was employed as a grain-factor of Bilulet Khan Lodi, a 
relation of the reigning emperor of Delhi. Nilnac attended at the granary 
of Daulet Khan, which was in charge of Jaya-rarn, at Sultan-piir—(G. M. 

p. 200.) 

. ~ .Dciulet Khan Lodi, an Afghan by birth, was formerly private secretary 

to Mah-Toghluck, the eighth king of Delhi of the Tartarian dynasty, called 
Toghluck, which reigned from 1321 to 1412 A. D, At that time Dilulet 
Khan was placed at the head of the empire, but, at the end of one year 
and three months, he was obliged to yield his power to Khizer Khan, who 
founded the dynasty of Sadat, in Delhi. This dynasty, after thirty-eight 
years, made room for that of the Afghan princes of Lodi. Dflulat Khan 
established himself in the Penjab. In the general disorders of the empire, 
this Afghan chief, being attacked by other Afghans, connected himself 
with Baber, the Tartarian invader of Hindostan, in 1534, against Ibrahim 
Lodi, the Afghan king of Delhi, and after the victory of Baber, continued 
to rule the Penjab. 
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ment at hearing this, but, recognising in Nanac the 
mark of a durvish, he withheld his hand from hurt¬ 
ing him. ‘ In a short lime Nanac made a great pro¬ 
gress in piety; at first he took little nourishment; 
afterwards he allowed himself but to taste a little 
cow-milk; next a little oil; then nothing but wa¬ 
ter, and at last he took nothing but air: such men 
the Hindus call pavam haris.'^ 

Nanac had a great number of disciples. He pro¬ 
fessed the unity of God, which is called the law ol 
Muhammed, and believed the metempsychosis, or 
transmigration of the soul from one body to another. 
Having prohibited his disciples to drink wine and to 
eat pork, he himself abstained from eating flesh, and 
ordered no t to hurt any living being. After him, this 
precept was neglected by his followers; but Arjm 
mal, one of the substitutes of his faith, as soon as he 
found that it was wrong, renewed the prohibition to 
eat flesh, and said: This has not been approved 
‘‘ by Ninac.” Afterwards, Hargovind, son of Arjun- 
mal, eat flesh, and went to hunt, and his followers 
imitated his example. 

Nanac praised the religion of the Muselmans, as 
well as the Avatars and the divinities of the Hindus; 

* Jaya-Raraa was put in prison by Daulet Khan, on the charge of 
having dissipated his property, but was justified by Nanak’s confessions- 
- (G. M. p. 204). 

^ “ wind-eater.” 
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but he knew that these objects of veneration were 
created and not creators, and he denied their real 
descent from heaven, and their union with mankind. 
It is said that he wore the rosary of the Muselmans 
in his hand, and the Zunar, or the religious thread 
of the Hindus, around his neck.' Some of his dis¬ 
tinguished disciples report of him more than can 
here find room. 

One of these reports is, that Nanac, being dissa¬ 
tisfied with the Afghans, called the Moghuls into the 
country, so that in the year 932 of the Hejira (A. D. 
152S) Zehir ed-din Baber padshah (who is in hea¬ 
ven) gained the victory over Ibrahim, the king of the 
Afghans.^ They say also that Nanac, during one 


* He was one day lying on the ground with his feet in the direction of 
the temple of Mecca: “ How darest thou, infidel,” called out a Muham- 
medan priest, turn thy feet towards the house of God?” How can I 
“ turn them,” answered Mnac, ‘‘ in a direction where the house of God 
“isnot?”-(G.M. p.274.) 

2 The first expedition which Baber undertook towards India was, accord¬ 
ing to Ferichta, in 1505; from Cabul, which he had conquered the year 
before, he pushed to, and along, the Indus. He attempted, later, three 
times to invade India, namely, in the years 1519,1521, and 1522; but, 
being engaged in war, on one side with the Usbeck Tartars, and on the 
other with the Afghans, he did not completely succeed, till his fourth 
attempt in 1525, and in 1526 having overthrown Ibrahim body, in a great 
battle near Panniput, he destroyed the Afghan dynasty, three kings of 
which had reigned 74 years in Delhi. It was probably about this time that 
Nhnachappened to be introduced to Baber, before whom he maintained his 
doctrine with great firmness and eloquence. The Tartarian conqueror, 
pleased with the Sikh reformer, ordered an ample maintenance to be 
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of his journeys, ‘ finding himself one night in a fort, 
was absorbed in a vision of God. Children played 
around him, and some put their hands upon his 
body, without any motion being perceived in him; 
they sewed his eye-lids, his nostrils, and his flesh 
together, and tied his hands fast. When Nanac 
recovered his senses, he found himself in this state, 
and went to a neighbouring house, at the threshold 
of which he called out: “ Ho! is there any body in 
“ the house who may free my eye-lids sewed toge- 
“ ther and my hands?” A handsome woman, hav¬ 
ing conducted him into the house, untied his hands 
and tore the threads by which his eye-lids were 
sewed together with her teeth asunder, on which 
account the color of the mark of the woman’s caste 
remained upon Nanac’s forehead. After his having 
left the house, the neighbours saw the mark, and 
supposed his having had an intimate connexion with 
the woman; wherefore she was abused by the people 
and repudiated by her husband. 

This woman came one day to Nanac, and said: 1 


bestowed on him, who refused it, saying, that he trusted in him who 
provided for all men—(G. M. p. 206). 

^ N4nac (G. M. p. 204) travelled throughout India, and went also to 
Mecca and Medina, teaching his doctrine every where with a due regard 
to that of others. He showed great moderation, and even courtesy, in 
his intercourse with the public teachers of other religions. When he 
visited in Multan the Muharnmedan Pirans, or old wise men,” he said: 
“ 1 come, like the sacred (Janga to visit the ocean.” 
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“ have, upon the way of God, rendered thee a ser- 
“ vice, and now they revile me for it.” Nanac 
answered; “ To-morrow will the gate of the fort 
“ be shut, but shall not be opened unless thou 
appliest thy hand to it.” The next day, in spite 
of all efforts to open the gate, they could not suc¬ 
ceed, and remained in great consternation. Men 
and beasts, lar from water, could not go out to fetch 
ii. The inhabitants addressed themselves to all men 
who had a reputation for sanctity, but their prayers 
were in vain. At last they had recourse to Nanac, 
and said: “ 0 durvish, what is there to be done?” 
He answered: “The gate shall not be opened except 
‘ ‘ by the hand of a woman who never lost hei- virtue 
“ with a stranger.” The inhabitants brought all 
the women who had a reputation for chastity to 
the gate of the fort, but it remained shut: on that 
account they sat down hopeless. At the time of 
evening prayer came at last tiie friend of Baba Nanac 
.to the gate. The people laughed at her; her hus¬ 
band and her relations were ashamed and abused 
her. The woman, without listening to the speeches 
of the people, struck the gate with her hautl and it 
opened. All men were astonished and asliamed: 
they fell at the feet of the woman. 

The bdni,' that is to say the poems, of Nanac, ai-e. 


j speech. 



as it were, perfumed with devotion and wisdom, 
still more can this be said of his speeches about the 
grandeur and sanctity of God. All is in the lan¬ 
guage of the Jats of the Panjab, and Jot in the dia¬ 
lect of the Penjab, means a villager or a rustic. 

Nanac’s disciples are not conversant with the 
Sanscrit language. The precepts and regulations 
which Nanac established among them will be ex¬ 
plained hereafter. 

Nanac said in his poems that there are several 
heavens and earths; and that prophets, and saints, 
and those that are supposed to have descended from 
above (avatars), and persons distinguished by piety, 
obtain perfection by zeal in the service of God; that 
whoever devotes himself to the veneration of God, 
whatever road he may choose, will come to God, 
and that the means to this is, to avoid hurting any 
living being.” 

“ Be true and thou shalt be free; 

** Truth belongs to thee, and thy success to the Creator.”* 

Nanac left children in the Penj-ab, ^ they are called 


* A hundred thousand Muhammeds,” said Mnac (C. M. p. 27S) “ a 
** million of Brahmas, Vichnus, and a hundred thousand Ramas, stand 
“ at the gate of the most High. These all perish. God alone is immor- 
tal. Yet men who unite in the praise of God are not ashamed of living 
“ in contention with each other, which proves that the evil spirit has 
“ subdued all. He alone is a true Hindu whose heart is just, and he 
“ only a good Muhammedan whose life is pure.” 

Nanac (G. M.) had two sons. There is in our days still a tribe among 
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Kartaris; but according to the opinion of some, he 
had no offspring. They say that, after Nanac’s de¬ 
cease, his place was by his order occupied by the 
Guru Angad, of the Sn'n tribe of Kshatriyas; next 
succeeded the Guru Amaradas, of the tribe of the 
Bholayi'-Kshatriyas; after him came the Guru Rdma- 
das, who was of the Sddahi-Kshatriyas, and also 
called the Sri-guru. Rama-das, dying,left his dignity 
to his son Arjm mal. During the life of this Guru, 
the Sikhs, that is to say, his followers grew great in 
number and in faith. They said, Baba Nanac is a 
god, and the world his creation; but Nanac in his 
poems reckons himself a servant of God, and he calls 
God Nardnjen (Narayana), Parabrahma, and Permai- 
sher (Paramesvara), who is without a body, and has 
nothing corporeal, nor deigns to be united with a 
bodily frame. The Sikhs say that Nanac, in the 
same manner, had been without a real body, but 
visible by the power of his individuality,* and they 
believe that, when Nanac expired,'^ his spirit became 


the Sikhs, called the Ndnac-p4utras, or descendants of N^nac," a mild 
inoffensive race; if not, as is generally the case, mendicants, they are 
travelling merchants. 

^ khudimam' is the ahankara of the Indians, rendered in 

English by consciousness, egotism, individuality.” 

2 N4nac died in Kirti pdr Behra, on the banks of the Mvi, the ancient 
Hydraotes of the Greek geographers. Kirti piir continues to be a place 
nf religious pilgrimage and worship. 



incarnale in the person of Angad,^ who attended him 
as his confidential servant. Angad, at his death, 
transmitted his soul into the body of Amara das; 
and thus Gur‘u, in the same manner, conveyed his 
spirit into the body of Rdma-das whose soul trans¬ 
migrated into the person of Arjunmal;* in short, 
they believe that, with a mere change of name, Na- 
nac the First became Nanac the Second, and so on, 
to the Fifth, in the person of Arjunmal. They say, 
that whoever does not recognise in Arjunmal the 

^ Nanac (G.M.p. 208-9) bequeathed his succession to aKshatriya of the 
Trehun tribe, called Lehana, who had been attached to him, and whom 
he had initiated in the sacred mysteries of his sect, and honored with the 
name oiAngad, perhaps anga^ which word in Sanskrit signifies “body.” 
This Angad wrote some chapters of the Adi-grant^ha. He died in 1532, 
at Khandur, a village about 40 miles east of Lahore. 

2 Amaradas (G. M.), a Kshatriya of the tribe of Bhal^, died A. D. 1574, 
at the village of Gondaval, in the province of Lahore. 

3 R4madas (G. M.) was the son-in-law of Amaradas; to Rdmadas some 
Sikh authors ascribe the foundation of the town Rampur, or Ramdaspur, 
but falsely, as it was a very ancient town, known formerly under the 
name of Chak. He however contributed much to its increase, and dug a 
tank or reservoir of water, which is celebrated to our days under the 
name of Amrita Sara, “ the lake of the water of immortality.*' Rdma- 
das died, in 1581, at Amrita Sara, leaving two sons, Arjunmal and Bha- 
ratamal, the former of whom succeeded him. 

^ Arjunmal (G. M. p. 212) is celebrated for having compiled the Adi- 
gran tli from the writings of his predecessors, not without his own addi¬ 
tions and commentaries. Thirteen authors after him contributed to the 
work as it now is. The Adi-granth is, like the rest of the books of the 
Sikhs, written in the Gurumukh characters, which are a modified species 
of the Nagari character. Arjunmal was put to death in 1606, by the 
intolerance of the Muhammedans. 



true Baba Nanac, is an unbeliever; they have a 
number of tales about the founder of their sect, and 
assert that Baba Nanac, in a former world, was the 
radja Janak.' 

When Sakha-daiv (Saha deva),- the son of Baias 
(Vyasa), a rakhaisher (rakshasa), came to Janak, in 
order to learn from him the path of God, he found 
the raja, who had thrown one of his feet into the 
fire; men on foot and on horseback formed a file ; 
Nawabs and Vizirs were busy about the affairs of the 
state; elephants and horses presented themselves 
to the view. Saha dev thought in his mind that 
such occupations and worldly concerns were unbe¬ 
coming so pious a man. The raja, who was skilled 
in penetrating the hearts of others, found it out, and 
employing the power of magic, he caused fire to 
fall upon the houses, so that at last all the horses and 
fine palaces were burnt. The raja seemed neither 
to hear, nor to see, nor to care any thing about what 
happened, until the fire reached the house where he 
and Sajia dev were. Janak did not throw one look 
upon it. The fire fell upon the wooden cup, which 

^ Janaka was a sovereign of Mithila, and father of Sitti, the wife of 
Ramachandra. The name of Janaka became a general name of all MM- 
thila kings. 

2 In the Indian genealogies, several Sahadevas are mentioned. As 
we are evidently upon fabulous ground, we may be excused from 
attempting to establish that the Sahadeva of the text is the son of Pandu, 
or another. 



they call there kermandel,' and which Saha dev 
used for drinking water. He now, senseless, jumped 
from his place, and look hold of his kermandel. 
The raja smiled, and said to him: “ All my people, 
“ and all this, my property, were burnt; my heart 
“ was not bound to them; wherefore I let them 
“ be consumed, and. feel no pain about them; but 
“ thou, on account of thy kermandel, jumpedst 
‘ ‘ senseless from thy place. It is now clear whose 
“ heart is bound to the things of this world.” 
Saha dev was ashamed of his having been disturbed. 
This tale was heard from ihe followers of Nanac. 

The history of Janak and of Saha dev is con¬ 
tained in the Jog hashest, ^ which is one of the prin¬ 
cipal books of the Hindus, in the following manner: 
Bisvamiter (Visvamitra)® in presence of the Raksha- 
sas addressed this speech to Rama chander: “ 0 
“ Rama chander, venerate thy father and mother; 
“ thou who issuedst from them so beautiful, thou 
“ hast accomplished thy task; by the goodness of 


^ Probably ^ mandalam, from fcara, “ hand,’' and 

mandalarriy an orb, a round cup.” 

2 I have not yet ascertained the correct Sanskrit title of this book of 
the Hindus; but Bashest is Vasishta, a celebrated Muni, who rivalled and 
vanquished Visvamitra. 

3 Visvamitra, a Muni, the son of Glidhi, originally of the military 
order, but who became by long and painful austerities a Brahmarshi, 
in which character he appears in the Rdmayanii, as the early preceptor 
and counsellor of Rama. 
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“ thy nature and by the purity of thy cliaracter, 
“ thou hast polislied the mirror of thy heart, and 
“ given it such a brightness, that tlie perfection o 
“ God is manifest in it; the success wliich a zealous 
“ disciple obtains, after many difficulties and pious 
“ exercises under the direction and instruction of a 
“ Rakshasa, during a long period of time, that suc- 
“ cess became thy share without trouble; ihiue 
“ became the science to be acquired; and thine is, 
“ even in this life, the emancipation in tlrt; form of 
“ Saha dev, the son of Vyasa. He, thy father, 
“ on account of the excellence of his pure form and 
“ of his divine nature, having come forth wise from 
“ the womb of his mother, without any assistance 
“ manifested his perfection, and on account of the 
“ clearness of his intellect, whatever on the way of 
“ his jouriaey, was accessible to wisdom and excel- 
“ lence,wasopen to his looks, and no veil nor curtain 
“ remained before him; nevertheless, even with 
“ such advantages, he was inquisitive with Raksha- 
“ sas and wise men in matters of theology, so that 
“ these personages, or pious penitents, gave him 
“ directions and lessons, andoffered him iheiradvice 
“ with alacrity. Thus am I ready to give thee soims 
“ instruction, and communicate some precepts of 
“ wisdom to thee.” Therefore Ramachander in¬ 
quired of Visvainiter: “ As Saha dev brought the 
“ full measure of wisdom from the body of his mo- 



“ iher, and as his nature was endowed with such 
“ perfection, my prayer is, liuit you may favor me 
“ with an explicit account of him, and explain to 
“ mo by what means ho procured to himself the 
“ advice of the wise, and in what manner the Rak- 
“ shasas imparted inslruclion to him.” Visvamiler 
replied : “ 0 llama chander, thy condition is as; 
“ fortunate as that of Saha dev; such w'as his 
“ dignity and cxceliencc, that men, by listening to 
“ his tale, feel themselves emancipated, and are no 
“ more subject to bo born again. 0 Raraachander, 
“ he too was impressed with the idea that in no 
“ condition this world is permanent, but that all 
“ that is seen changes every moment, and passes 
‘ ‘ from one slate to another. One guest arrives anti 
“ comes into the world, another dies and goes out 
“ of the world; the one is agitated with distress, 
“ the other is quiet; the one exulting, the other 
“ overcome with grief; in short, whoever and whai- 
“ ever exists in this world is liable to change; there 
“ is not the least hope of firmness and steadiness, 
“ and nothing is worthy to bind our hearts. Rut 
“ that which is firm and steady, deserves that wc 
“ attach our hearts to it, and that we perpetually 
ai’e mindful of, and fix our thoughts and meditate 
“.upon it. Nothing however is firm and steady but 
“ the pure being of Brahma, that is to say, the su- 
“ preme and true entity of God. Moreover, who- 



‘ ‘ ever directs his mind solely towards the divinity, 
“ will attain the knowledge of it, and render hini- 
“ self perfectly free from the desires of the heart, 

‘ I and from the pleasures of the body, which tend to 
“ swell and to fetter the soul. And like the bird 
‘‘ Pdpthd ,' which is fond of the water which falls 
‘ ‘ from the cloud Ndisdn,' and does not taste of any 
“ other liquid from river or well, but thirsting only 
“ for drops from the cloud Naisan, is taken up with 
“ the search for them ; thus Saha-dev, having 
“ made himself independent and free from all de- 
“ sires and allurements, was always immersed in 
“ the contemplation of Brahma, and having dis- 
‘ ‘ solved h is own being in the reality of God, he knew 
“ Brahma, and attained the state of absolute repose 
“ and quietness. When be thus became a master 
“ of excellence, and as perfect as other rakshasas, 
“ then he felt the desire of his heart accomplished. 


^ The P^piha is believed to be the falio nisus, also a kind of cuckoo 
(liiculus radlatiis); possibly the chataca of the lliodus, supposed to 
drink no water but rain-water— {Sgq Megda dula, “ t!ie PJoud-Mes- 
“ senger,” translated from Sanskrit into MngliKh, by H. II. Wilson, Esq., 
p.l-i). The Paptha is celebrated in Indian romance for his hdelity to his 
mate. Ivala, having been separated from Karnrup (sec the Adventures 
of Karnrup, translated from the Ilindustancc into French, by M. Garcin 
de Tassy, p. 96) says: “ Le Paplha errc-t-il dans la fortit sans celle a 
qui I’uuit I’amour?’’ 

Ndisdn means a Syrian month, which corresponds lo April ,* the 
drops of Naisan, or of spring-rain, arc believed to produce pearls, if they 
fall into shells, and venom if they drop upon serpents. 
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“ and with a mind more splendid than the moon oi‘ 
“ a fortnight, he passed through the troubles of 
“ life, according to the words of the prophet : 
“ ‘ With a heavenly mind upon the carpet of 
“ ‘ eternity.’ ” 

One day, during a pleasure excursion in this 
world, he happened to reach the mountain Siuuaij’,' 
that is Alburz, which in Arabia, is called KdfA Upon 
the top of this mountain, he saw his father Vyasa, 
who in a cavern was occupied with the contempla¬ 
tion of Brahma. Having saluted his father accord¬ 
ing to the custom of the Hindus, he asked him : 

‘ ‘ My worthy father, you who possess the knowdedge 
“ of the supreme being, inform me in what manner 
“ this knowledge of the unity of God is diffused in 
“ the multitude, in what way the creatures of this 
“ world obtain their forms, to what period their 
“ existence is extended, wliat is the cause of their 

duration, and how their existence happens to be 
“ renewed several times, in order that I may possess 
“ proper notions of the state of this world, and that 
“ I may unravel this mystery to myself.” 

Vyasa, according to the desire of his son, explained 
the original state of the creation in chiar words; hut 

4 Sumeru, the sacred ihountain Mdrii, on the summit of which 

Brahma resides. 

^ A fabulous mountain, anciently imagined by the Asiatics to surround 
the world, and to bound the horizon on all sides. 
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as the mind of ihe sage was involved in his own 
ihoughts, and occupied with the contemplation of 
Brahma, he gave only a short account of the crea¬ 
tion and of the development of this world to Saha 
dev, who did not derive an entire satisfaction from 
it. Vyasa knew his thoughts, and said : “ O sou, 
“ my mind being immersed in the study and in the 
“ contemplation of God, 1 cannot, for 'vaut of time, 
“ impart to thee at present distinctly the account 
“ which thou desirest; but I will put thee in the 
“ way by which thou mayst arrive at the satisfac- 
“ tion of thy heart, and 1 will send thee to a man 
“ who will gratify thee. Know then, that in the 
“ country of Tirhut' is a town called Mithila, and 
“ there resides Janaka, the Baja, who is an excel- 
“ lent man,and possesses incomparable knowledge. 
“ Go to him, and engage him to satisfy thy heart. 
“ He will give thee an explicit account of the crea- 
“ tion of the world i'rom beginning to end.” Saha 
dev, according to the direction of his father, having 
left him, went into Tirhut, to the town of Mithila. 
lie saw a city populous, and delightfully built; the 
soldiers content with the Baja, and tiic rayots (coun¬ 
try people) happy and satisfied. Nobody complained 
at that time of his lot: in the evening everyone laid 
down in his corner, and at day-break attended the 

^ Tyrhoot, a district in the province of Bahar, situated principally 
between the 27th and 28th dep^recs of north latitude. 



court of Rfija Jauaka. The guards at the door 
observed Salia dev, tapasi, that is, a pious adorer 
of God, the son of Vyasa, who stood at the gale and 
asked entrance. The raja Janaka, before he re¬ 
ceived the report of it, knew from inward knowledge 
and from the light of his mind, the purpose of Saha- 
dev’s mind; but in order to try his character, and 
to put liis sincerity and his individuality to the test, 
he took no notice of the appearance of the stranger. 
Saha-dev, who had come near him, remained there 
one day and one night. On the next'day, Janaka 
set about his business; the great and the vulgar 
appeared before him. This day too, and the follow¬ 
ing eight days and eight nights the raja did not 
address any question to Sidia dc^g who remained 
in his place without saying a word to any body. 
The eighth day, the raja Janak, when he saw that 
Saha-dev stood the test by shewing the mark of 
excellence and betraying no unsteadiness, he ordered 
that the stranger should he introduced into the inte-. 
rior of the palace and into the private apartments. 
Beforehand, he enjoined the maids of the bed-cham¬ 
ber and ;ili the people of the palace that, on Saha- 
dev’s arrival, they should place before him all sorts 
ol'exquisite viands and agreeaWe perfumes, and what¬ 
ever might allure the mind, and that they should 
endeavour to fascinate and to madden him. When 
Saha dev, by order of the raja Janaka, had entered 
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the privule apartinciils, iiaadsoinc women hroughl. 
fjefore him from all sides delicious- ineaLs, and gar¬ 
ments, and every thing that was attracting, and 
showed him great respect; akci' lunnhle ])5'ostra- 
tions, they placed him in an elegant apartment. 
During other seven days and nights the raja did not 
appear before him. The people of the inner apart¬ 
ments, according to the raja’s orders, did what they 
could in a thousand differeiit ways to please him : 
they approached him; clasped their hands with his, 
rubbed his hands and feet; they served and tempted 
him by four principal means, naasely: iirsiL, by the 
splendour of handsome maids; secondly, by oifering 
him whatever may charm the senses ; thirdly, by 
tokens of respect, and fourtlily, I)y rubbing ins 
hands and leet. Their intent was, if there remained 
any human feeling in him, to rouse it up. Saha dev, 
like a mountain that is not moved by any wind, 
stood hrm ; ho look notice of nothing, and threw 
not oven a look ii[)on the hetuitiful moon-faced dam¬ 
sels about him. The raja Janaka, when informed 
that not the least trace of human lecling, hist, or 
desire had remained in llic young man, iind th:»t he' 
had freed himsoU'lVom the letters of error and sen¬ 
suality, ran without hesitation from the place where 
he was, and touched the feet of Saha dev, saying : 
“ Be thou happy, 0 raksliasa! wlio art united with 
“ die supreme spirit, and in whom has remained 



“ no trace of the qualities of water, cartli, and of 
“ human nature, thou, who hast acquired what- 
“ ever may be desirable to thy regeneration : for 
“ thou possessest the knowledge of God. Now, 
“ tell me, with what intention didst thou come to 
“ me, and what dost thou expect from our meeting?” 
Saha dev replied to the raja: “ My intention in 
“ coming here was to obtain from thee a true ac- 
“ count of the creation ; in what manner this world 
“■ came forth from the unity of the divine being, 
‘ ‘ and how from him, the One, proceeded the duality 
“ and multiplicity of forms. Explain this to me, 
“ and impress it distinctly upon my mind. Although 
“ 1 received from my father some true notion of the 
“ creation of this world, and although, from the 
“ interior light and from the purity of heart which 
“ I have acquired by my devotion, the truth of the 
“ great question presents itself to my mind, yet I 
‘ ‘ desire instruction from thee, and hope to receive 
“it from thy tongue.” The raja Janak revealed to 
Saha dev, according to his wish, the history of the 
creation of the world. After that Saha dev said 
again to the raja: “ 0 king! it is certain that between 
“ steady, wise, and learned men there is no contra- 
diction ; so does the account of the origin of the 
“ world, which I have heard from my father Vyasa, 
“ and which I have well impressed upon my mind, 
agree with that which thy tongue has communi- 



“ oaled to me. Tlie substance of it is, that the crea- 
“ lion of the world and the existence of its inhabi- 
‘ ‘ tants took place by the will and by the disposition 
“ of Brahma, and according to the purpose of the 
“ supreme being, and that, when it is the desire of 
Brahma, the world is created, and when the 
“ supreme being finds it right to withdraw hmiself 
“ from the circle of beings, the world returns to 
“ nothing, and its inhabitants are again enveloped 
“ with the veil of nothingness and voidness, and 
“ nothing remains but God. In like manner is the 
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“ existence of all bodies connected with the will of 
“ the divine spirit, so that every being in dependence 
“ upon this will, and in conformity with the prin- 
“ ciples of its own nature, each time comes into, 
“ and goes out of, the world, or is born and dies. 
“ it is when the worldly desires, connections, and 
“ concerns are annihilated, that a man no more 
“ returns to nor leaves this world; birth and death 
“ upon this earth no more concern him, because the 
“ ties formed by his desires are broken.” Saha dev 
continued ; “ 0 raja, what thou hast said, is iin- 
“ pressed upon my mind; but tell me, if there 
“ remains any thing, however minute it may be, of 
“ the account of this world; this too I wish to 
“ hear.” The raja ,Tanaka said : “ The account of 
“ the world is such as thou hast heard. That holy 
“ being, without a name, without a mark, without 
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“ an equal, is pure and free from lust and desire, 
“ and bis providence brings forth this world. He, 

the one perfect being, in what a multitude of 
“ beings does be not manifest biraself! And if be 
“ removes from this creation the support of bis will 
“ and of his providence, nothing remains hut him- 
“ self - the only lieingv 0 Saha dev, thou who hast 
“ purified thy heart from the attachments of this 
“ body, and liberated it from all desires and seduc- 
“ tive propensities, thou hast convinced thyself of 
‘‘ the truth that, whatever appears before our eyes, 
“ is nothing, and has neither reality nor substance; 
“ what was to be performed, thou hast accomplished 
“ it; what was to be known, thou hast acquired it, 

‘ ‘ and thou hast proved thyself true ; on that ac- 
“ count thou art, even in thy life-lime, possessed of 
“ mukt (emancipation); that is to say: as a person, 
“ when the soul has left his body, is freed from the 
“ want of aliment, so hast thou, although still in 
“ the stale of life and healtli, been liberated from all 
“ bodily wants.' Happy be thy life! blessed ho thy 
“ age, 0 Saha dev!” 

Visvamiira continued: “ O llamachander, thou 
“ hast acquired the same knowledge as Saba dev; 


* 'rhe author of the Dabistan adds here the following words: “ And 
“ such a person is called in Persian ‘ a freeman, in the state of higher 
“ * freedom” lie forgets that the conversation takes place between two 
In linn S‘)£.e5. 
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“ ill the same maimer as he abandoned all desires, 
“ subdued all the appetites of his five senses, and 
“ possessed perfect freedom, in the same manner 
“ thou must not permit any sort of desire to enter 
“ in thy heart.' There is no other means of mukl 
“ but this: to this thou must tend.” ' 

Alter that he addressed the rakshasas and all those 
who were present, in the following speech: “ 0 
“ rakshasas! and yon who seek the road of God, 
“ know that, as llamachandcr, by the purity of his 
‘‘ nature and by the goodness of liis disposition, 
“ raised himself to the highest dignity, not less 
‘ ‘ ought to be tiie excellence of all the wise who are 
destined to the acquisition of mukl; thirsting for 
“ the knowledge of the higliest, they ought to listen 
“ to the speeches of all those who devote themselves 
“ to God; nay, the truth and the faith, which llama- 
“ chandcr possessed, ought to be common, and 
“ productive of the same consolation and tranqusl- 
“ lily to all those who, not in vain, aspire to wis- 
“ dom and sanctity. I have imparled to ilania- 
(hander what I knew to be the best; now is the 
“ (ime of Bashest (Vasishta), who attained such a 
“ perfection of a rakshasa, that nothing that is, was, 


‘ Tbc.aiilhor amplifies this idea, so often repeateJ, licre a^^ain iu four 
lines, which 1 did not think necessary to translate. 

A similar repetitionj runninjj; througli three lines in nearly llie same 
words, is omitted in this translation. 
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“ and will be, is concealed to him, and he has no 
“ equal in the world.” So lar goes the text Joq 
hahest.'''' 

The Guru Nanac, according to the beliel’ of his 
Ibllowers, was in former times the I’aja called Janak, 
and united the dignity of a king with that of a saint. 
He called mankind to God. The author of this w'ork 
heard from distinguished Sikhs that, when Baba 
Nanac appeared in the Sat-jog, a great number of 
Sikhs assembled around him. He sent a cow into 
the kitchen. When prepared, it was brought into 
the assembly; some ate of il, others w'ere afraid to 
do so. The Guru prayed to God that the cow might 
rise again, and all (hose who had been afraid, be¬ 
holding this miracle, approached him praying: 
“ Now we shall eat whatever you order.” Nanac 
answered : ‘‘ Not now he it so: mine and your 
“ engagement prevails in the Trela-Jog.” After¬ 
wards, at the revolution of the Trela-jog, the Guru 
appeared. The disciples assembled; then a slaugh¬ 
tered horse was brought into the assembly in the 
maimer before said. Some atcofit; otbcrsalistaincd 
from it. The Guru prayed, and ibcliorsewas brought 
to life. Those who had been al’raid prayed as before. 
He replied again: “Your word and mine arc engaged 

^ The philosophy of the liindu.s h;is been more fully explained in the 
forcjjfoinpf chapters, to which sevcnil passai^cs of the present section 
relate. 
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“ for tlio Dwapar-jog.” In this age ihey brought 
a slaughtered elephant into the assembly of his fol¬ 
lowers. The same happened as 1 said before, and 
he appointed them for the Kali-jog. In this age, 
they say, a man was brought into the assembly; 
whoever ate, became free; who abstained from it, 
remained subject to durance, and some of the Sikhs 
call Nanac the slave of God. 

It is also related that, when Nanac died, in the 
Sat-jog, two roads opened before his soul: the one 
led to heaven, the other to hell. Nanac chose the 
latter, and having descended below, he brought all 
the inhabitants out of hell. The Lord God said to 
him: “ These sinners cannot enter heaven; you 
“ must return into the world and libei’ate them.” 
On that account Nanac came to this world, and his 
followers are the former inliabitants of hell; the 
Guru comes and goes, until that multitude shall have 
found their salvation. 

Except the zealots among the Sikhs, no man else 
believes Baba Nanac a god. As to the rest, Nanac’s 
followers condemn idolatry, and believe that all their 
Gurus are Nanacs, as was said before. They do not 
recite the mantras of the Hindus, they do not vene¬ 
rate their temples, nor do they esteem their Avatars. 
The Sanscrit language, which according to the Hin¬ 
dus is the language of the gods, is not held in such 
great estimation by the Sikhs. Whatever it be. 
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the nuinher of these sectaries increased every where, 
so that, in the time of the Guru Arjunmal it becauie 
very considerable, and at last there was no place in 
any country where Sikhs were not to he found. 
They make no difference between Brahmans and 
lishatriyas, for Nanac was a Kshatriya, and none 
of their Gurus was a Brahman, as stated above. 
Thus they subjected the Rshatriyas to the tribe of 
Jats,‘ who are an inferior caste of Baisas (Visas). 
The deputies of the Gurus are besides frequently 
Jats. They honour equally Brahmans and Ksha- 


^ The Jats inhabited in very ancient times the borders of the Indus in 
the lower parts of Multan. There they were known to the,Greek and 
Latin writers, under the name of Calhiei, Maili, Oxidracae, as being wiih- 
out a king, “ arattas” and divided into seven communities, who, united 
by a common danger, resisted Alexander. In the same country they 
opposed, 1300 years after the Macedonian invader, the irruption of Sultan 
Muhammed, the Ghaznavid, by whom they were beaten near Multan on 
the Indus. Inhabitants of mountains as well as of plains, they acted a 
part in the many wars which took place on the western frontiers of India, 
either as predatory hordes, or as allies, or as mercenaries of the bcllige- 
rant parties. During the ensuing disorders of the Indian empire, they 
extended themselves towards the east of'India, and became masters of 
the mountainous district which is limited, on the east, by the rivers Tham- 
biil and Jumna; on the west, by the kingdom of Jaipur, which to the south 
extends as far as twenty coss from Agra; and to the north borders on the 
province of Delhi. It is not necessary to pursue here the history of the 
Jats in all its various vicissitudes; I shall only add that, in the year 1707, 
Thuraman, one of their leaders, laid the foundation of the fortress of 
Dhurtpdr, 20 miles N.W. from Agra, and that this became celebrated, to 
our days, as the capital seat of the Jats. They are Hindus of the fourth 
great t astc of Suiiras. 
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tfiyas. The Guru is dioscn at the discretion of his 
followers. It should be known that, in the time ol‘ 
the Afghan sultans, the Umras were called succes¬ 
sors or deputies of Ali; finally, for die sake of bre¬ 
vity, the name of deputy (masnad) alone was used 

bv the Hindus. I’he Sikhs call masnad, and also 

»/ 

Edmadas, the Guru whom they esteem as a king of 
the true faith. 

Before the fifth period no tribute vwas exacted from 
the Sikhs, but presents were given by them accord¬ 
ing to their own discretion, to their Gurus. Arjiin- 
inal sent in his time a person to the Sikhs of each 
tONvn in order to collect a tribute ; in that manner, 
the Sikhs accustomed themselves to the government 
of a masnad, or deputy. Their principal deputies, 
of whom there was a great number, elected on their 
part deputies, so that such substitutes were to bo 
found in every place. The Sikhs created their 
Gurus, and established that an audasi, ‘ or one that 
• has abandoned the world, is not to be esteemed 
higher than any other man. On that account, some 
of their Gurus are inclined to agi'iculturc, others to 
commerce, and to various trades and occupations. 
Each of them brings every year something, according 


1 mid SI, one who has no passion, nor affection for'any thing; 

in popular acceptation, a religions mendicant in general, or one of a 
particular order. 
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lo his means, to iiis Guru; ihe deputy receives a pre¬ 
sent without exacting it; others collect what is des¬ 
tined every year to tlie deputy, and deliver it to the 
chief man of the Guru, who disposes of it for his 
own maintenance and for other contingencies; no 
body incurs blame on account of presents (or con¬ 
tributions): being raised from all quarters, they are 
forwarded to the Guru. 

In the month of February, when the sun is in the 
sign of the Bull, the subordinate Gurus come to 
their chief with those of their followers who choose 
to accompany them. At the time of taking leave, 
each receives a turban as a present from the deputy. 

Having recorded truly something of the Sikhs in 
general, I will now give an account of the chiefs of 
this tribe whom I have known myself. In the sixth 
period lived Sri Guru Har-govind, the son of the 
Guru Arjun raal. The Padshah Nur-ed-din Jehan- 
gir, ‘ now an inhabitant of heaven, called to his 
court Arjun-mal, on account of his having offered 
prayers for the king’s son Khusro, who had rebelled 
against his father. Khusro having been taken, the 
king ordered the imprisonment of Arjun-mal, and 
wanted to extort a large sum of money from him. 
The Guru was helpless; they kept him a prisoner 
in the sandy country of Lahore, until he died o! the 


^ The reign of Jehangir lasied from A. D. 1603 to 1628. 



heat of the sun and of ill treatment. This happened 
in the year 1015 of the Hejira (A. D.1606).' In like 
manner theldng banished fromOindoslanllieShaikh 
Nezam Thanasir, because he had been connected 
with, and had prayed for, his son Khiisro. 

After Arjuninal followed his brother Baratha, ' 
whom his followers called “ the benevolent Guru.” 
Now., in the year 1055 of the Hejira (A. D. 1045), 
the Guru Harjayi occupies his place. They both 
professed the adoration of one God. The disciples 
of the Guru Har-govind, son of Arjunmal, called 
these Gurus Maina (U..o) ^ which among them is an 
oprobrious name. After the decease of Arjunmal, 
his son, Har-govind, also made pretensions to the 
khalifat (deputyship), and obtained the place of his 
father."' Hargoviud was always attached to the 


^ This date agrees with that given by Ferishta of the rebellion and the 
imprisonment oT Khusro. 

According to the Sketch of the Sikhs by (ieneral Malcolm, Arjunmal 
was immediately succeeded by his son Ilar-govind, whilst the Dahi.stan 
mentions his brother as liis successor. Tiiere appears an hial,iis, or some 
confusion in our text; so much however is iudit'.ated clearly enough, tliat 
there was a contest about the succession between the brother and the son 
of Arjuninal. 

3 The dictionary gives no satisfactory interpretation of the word, as 
relating to the text. 

Har-govind (G. M. p. 213) was a warlike Curu, or priest militant, and 
wore two swords in his girdle. Being asked why he did so : “ The one," 
said he, “ is to revenge the death of my father; the otliiT to destroy the 
a“ miracles of Muhammed." His character appears in the Dabislau less 
dvantageously with respect to the religious customs of his sect, from the 



slirrup of the victorious Jehangir. He became 
involved in many difficulties ; one of them v^as, 
that he appropriated to himself the pay due to the 
soldiers in advance; he carried also the sword against 
his father ; he kept besides many servants, and was 
addicted to hunting. Jehangir, on account of the 
money due to the army, and of the mulct imposed 
upon Arjunmal (as was said before), sent Har -go- 
vind to the fort of Gwalior, ‘ where he remained 
imprisoned twelve years. He was not permitted to 
eat a good meal. During that lime the deputies and 
other Sikhs used to come and bow before the walls 
of the fort. At last, moved by pity, the king granted 
him liberty. After Jehangir’s death, Ilar-govind 
entered the service of his majesty Amir-ul Miinenin 
Abu-ul-muzafer shahab ed-din Muhammed saheb 
Reran sani shah Jehan, the victorious king. When 
the Guru returned to Batnesh, which is a district of 
the Penjab, he attached himself to Yar Khan, the 
eunuch, who held the office of a Foujdar- in the 
Nawabi of the Penjab, and whom he assisted in the 
administration. Har-govind returned to Ramadas- 

austerity of which he is said to have greatly relaxed, and he permitted 
the promiscuous use of flesh of all animals except that of the cow: his 
military character however is maintained in all accounts of him, 

1 Gwalior is situated in the province of Agra, eighty miles travelling 
distance south from the city of Agra. 

2 Foujdar, an officer of the police in Hindosian, and chief magistrate, 
who takes cognisance of all criminal malter-^. 
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pur, where the Gurus Rainadas and Aijun-mal had 
built great edifices and dug tanks. There he sus¬ 
tained an attack of the army which Shah jehan, the 
shadow of God, sent against him, and the Guru’s 
property was then plundered. From thence he fled 
to Kartarpiir; there loo war reached him, and on 
this occasion Mi'r Badherah, and Paindah Khan, the 
son of Fattah Khan Ganaida, found their deiilh. 
Before and after this, he encountered great dangers 
of war, but with the aid of God he escaped unhurt, 
although he lost his property. It is related by one, 
Sadah by name, that in this war a man aimed a blow 
at the Guru, who parried it, and struck him with his 
blade, saying: “ Not in that manner, but so the 
“ sword is used;” and with one blow he made an 
end of his foe. One of the companions of the Guru 
asked the author of this work: What was the 
“ purport of the words by which the Guru accom- 
“ panied his blow?” I said: “ It was to give 
“ instruction, as it belongs to a Guru to teach also 
“ how to strike a blow with a sword; for a Guru is 
“ called a teacher : he did not strike out of anger, 
“ which would have been blameable.” At last he 
retired from the war of Kartarpiir to Bhagwarah, 
and because there, in the vicinity of Lahore, he met 
with difficulties, he betook himself from thence in 
haste to Geraii piir, which lies in the mountainous 
district of the Penjab, and was then dependent upon 
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the raja Taraciiaud, who had never paid homage to 
the padshah Shah Jehan. The inhabitants of this 
country adore idols. Upon the summit of a forlihed 
mountain, they raised an image of the Deva, named 
Naina (Narayana). Rajas and other eminent per¬ 
sons made pilgrimages to this place. At the time 
when the Guru came there, one of the Sikhs, called 
Bhairo, who accompanied him, entered the temple 
and struck off the nose of the idol. The rajas, having 
been informed of it, came to the Guru to complain 
of the act, and named the man who did it. The 
Guru called Bhairo before him. The Sikh denied 
t he deed. The servan ts of the rajas declared: “ We 
“ know the man.” lie replied; “ 0 rajas, ask you 
“ the god: if he tells you my name, kill me.” The 
rajas said ; : “ You blockhead ! how shall the god 
“ speak?” Bhairo laughed and answered: “Now 
“ it is clear who is the blockhead: if the god cannot 
‘ ‘ defend his head,nor point out the man who struck 
“ him, what benefit do you expect from him, and 
“ why do you venerate his strength?” The rajas 
remained silent and confounded. From this time, 
the disciples of the Guru increased considerably, and 
in this mountainous country, as far as the frontiers 
of Thibet and Khota, the name of Musclman was 
not heard. 

The author of this work heard what follows from 
the tongue of Guru Har-govind : “ A nnghty raja 



“ exists in the north of this mountainous countrv. 
“ One day he sent me an ambassador who asked 
“information, saying: ‘ I have heard that there 
“ ‘ is a town named Delhi; what is the name of its 
“ ‘ raja, and whose sou is he?’ I was astonished to 
“ hear that he did not know even the name of Amir 
“ ul Mumem'n saheb Karan sani (Jehangir).” The 
Guru had eight hundred horses in his stable, three 
hundred troopers on horseback, and sixty men with 
lire-arms were always in his service. Among these 
some carried on commerce, and other trades and 
occupations. Whoever was a fugitive fi'om his home 
look refuge with him. 

TheGuru believed but one God. A person desired 
from him some account of the creation and the con¬ 
stitution of this world. The Guru said; “ The 
“ universe is an appearance without reality, and an 
“ unsuhstantial manifestation of God, the highest 
“ being; and all bodies, as well as gods, are an 
“ idle illusion. 1 will tell thee, said ho, a story 
“ of old times: There was a king who wont to hunt 
“ the hdtah jori, which in the Turkish language 
“ is called karner cjhah, and in Persian harah xhiltar, 
“ ‘a lawn of the chacc.’ A deer came into the 
“ circle of the hunting parly. The king said : ' On 
“ ‘ whose side the deer will come forth, let him not 
“ ‘ i‘('lui‘n before! me until ho has taken it with his 
“ ‘ hand.’ By fate, llie animal came out on the side 
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“ of the king. Khusro run after it until he was far 
“ from the army, and readied a place where, on 
“ account of thick wood, he could not find a path. 
“ The king was glad to think the deer would now 
“ return towards him; but when he came near it, 
“ there was a small opening through which the 
“ game escaped. The king sharply pushed on his 
“ horse, which, contracting itself, passed through 
“ the thicket; but the padshah was taken by two 
“ branches, and his aians and feet fastened so as 
“ if it had been purposely brought about. Oe 
“ remained two days in such a state, until two 
“ persons, a man and a woman, who were gather- 
“ ing wood, arrived near him. The woman said 
“ to her husband: ‘ Look ! the king has hanged 
“ a thief.’ The man replied: ‘ This is not a place 
“ ‘ for hanging ; we must examine it nearer.’ 
“ When they had approached, they saw and recog- 
“ nised the king, and said to each other; ‘ If we 
‘ ‘ ‘ release him, it will be of use to us. ’ The woman 
‘ ‘ observed: ‘ He is the king; once made free, what 
“ ‘ advantage will he grant us for it? If he pro- 
“ ‘ mises to marry our daughter, we will release 
“ ‘ him.’ They said so to the king, who prom ied 
“ what they desired. After that, they liberated 
“ him, brought him to their house, and gave him 
“ their daughter. He remained there some time, 
“ and then joined his army. When he wanted to 
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“ enter his palace, the door-keeper struck him with 
“ his slick; the king was seized with a trembling 
“ and awoke. He saw the high throne and the 
‘ ‘ servants before him waiting for his orders. By 
‘ ‘ this dream he was aroused from the emptiness of 
“ his illusion; he knew that the world is but an 
“ appearance without reality; and that, whatever 
“ we experience, being awake,, is likewise nothing 
“ more than a dream. He found that the diversity 
“ of forms and of distinct bodies is but an image of 
“ existence, and that in truth there is but one real 
“ being, one praiseworthy, and raised above ail 
others by superlative excellence.” 

One of the Brahmans was called Deva, and 
counted himself among the wise. He visited the 
Guru, and seated himself one day upon the bed of 
Baba Jev, who was the son of a Guru. The people 
said: “Do not sit there.” He asked: “Why not?” 
They answered: “ This is the place of the Guru.” 
He said : “ Is perhaps the figure of a Guru not that 
“ of a man, or hav’e I not a rational soul manifest in 
“ me? or can I not enjoy what another eats or 
“ drinks?” This speech came to the ears of the 
Guru Hargovind. He called that man before him, 
and said: “ 0 Deva! is not the whole world but 
“ one being?” He replied: “ it is.” The Guru 
pointed to an ass, and asked : “ Do you know wliat 
“ this is?” Deva replied: “You are one with God, 
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“ therefore you are also this.” The Guru laughed, 
and was not at all angry. Deva wished to marry 
his own sister ; the people said: “ This is forhid- 
“ den.” He answered : “ Ifit were forbidden, the 
“ junction of the sexual parts would be impossible. 

“ Thus, because it is not God’s will that w'e should 
“ rise up in the air, he withheld from us the faculty 
“ of flying.” 

The Sikhs venerated the Guru Har-govind as a 
god, and believed that he has passed through six 
incarnations. Perah Kaivaii, a Yazdanian, was 
moved by the reputatation of the Guru, and came 
to visit him. 

The Guru recognised him, and show'ed him great 
I’espect. Upon that account Perah Kaivan left him. 
A week had scarcely passed after he was gone, when 
Har-govind died, on a Sunday, the third day of the 
Bloherrain, in the year 1055 of the llejirah (A. D. 
1645). When they had placed his corpse upon the 
pyre, and when the lire rose up in high flames, a 
rajaput called Rajarama, who had been his servant, 
precipitated himself into the lire, and walked several 
paces in the midst of the flames, until he reached the 
leet of the corpse, and having laid his face upon the 
soles of the Guru’s feet, he did not move until he 
expired. After him, the son of a Jat, who wxis in 
the service of Har-govind’s son-in-law, leaped into 
the lire. Many other Sikhs wished to follow his 
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example, biU the Guru Har rayi forbade it. Daulct 
Khan Kaksal says : 

“ Of a hundred sayings of my master, I remember one: 

“ The world never becomes a desert, nor the wine-house a prayer-house^ 

“ What can my soul give more than my heart can bear? 

“ Whatever the soul gives, and whatever the heart bears, the one and the 
“ other is god-given.” 

The Guru Har-govind, in a letter to the author 
of this work, gave himself the title of Nanac, which 
was his right distinction. I saw him in the year 
1053 of the Hejirah (A. D. 1645) in Kirtpiir. The 
Guru tiar-rayi was the grandson of the said Guru 
his father was Garuta (or Guru daitya), who is 
known und(ir the name of Babd Jev. The Guru 
Ilar-govind wished first to transmit his place to his 
son Garuta, or Baba Jev; but the Guru Naghura, 
one of the Sikhs, brought his daughter to Baba Jev. 
The Baba wished to send her to his private apart¬ 
ments. Biswife, the mother of llar-niyi, com plained 
of it to Har-govind, her lather-in-law, who, having 
heard her, said to Baba Jev: “ Oaviug given to 
“ Naghura the name of my son, 1 own him as such, 
“ and his daughter cannot go to you, my son.” 
Naghura refused to take back bis daughter; nor 
would Baba Jev give her up. The Guru Hai’-govind 
then said: “ May neither happiness nor success ever 
“ attend this husband and his wife!” Upon that, 

^ Hargovind had live sons, the eldest ol’ whom was Gum dastya, the 
father of Har ra}i. 
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the same day, Baba Jev threw away his nuptial 
dress, and sent the daughter of the Guru Naghura 
untouched back to her house. In consequence of 
this event, Har-govind showed a more particular 
esteem for his grandson Har-rayi,' the son of Baba 
Jev; he gave him the name of his father. Baba Jev, 
and appointed him his successor. Invested with 
this dignity, Har-rayi remained one year inKirtpiir. 
When in the year of the Hejirah 1055 (A. D. 1645) 
Najabet Khan, the son of Sharogh Mirza, by order 
of the padshah Shah-jehan, invaded with an army 
the land of the raja Tarachand, and made the raja 
a prisoner, the Guru Har-rayi betook himself to 
Thapal, which town is situated in the district of the 
raja Keramperkas, not far from Sirhind. 

The Sikhs call Har-rayi the seventh Guru. He 
was a great friend of the author of this work. I 
will therefore give an account of some among the 
principal chiefs whom 1 knew, as well as of some 
customs of this people. The Sikhs distinguish also 
the deputies of their Gurus by the name of Ramdais, 
that is to say, “ servants of God, or of an idol.” 
Jahmdas was one of the pretenders to the dignity 
of a Guru; he was a man high and proud in his 
speeches^, not agreeable to any, indifferent to good 
and bad that might happen to him. One day he 

^ Rayi is a title a little inferior to that of Raja, generally applied to the 
Hindu chief of a village or small district. 
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got a wouad on his foot, ilar-govind told him: 
“ Do not envelop too much, and raise your foot.” 
According to this injunction, he suspended and 
uncovered his foot during three months. When the 
Guru was informed of it, he said to him: “ Cover 
‘‘ your foot; what I told you was intended for the 
“ healing of your wound : do not rest on your foot 
“ for some days.” One day the Guru said to him: 
“ Tel! the Sikhs to bring wood into the kitchen, that 
‘ ‘ they may gain some remuneration.” Jahandas did 
not appear the next day, as if he had not during one 
day and a half awoke from sleep. The people, sus¬ 
pecting some derangement of his brain, thought he 
had absented himself. When they, with the Guru, 
looked after him, they found him with a bundle of 
wood on his shoulder. The Guru said: “ I have 
“ not ordered you to bear that.” He replied: 
“ You gave your orders to the Sikhs; a Sikh am I, 
“ and know not to be any thing higher than they 
“ are.” • Another day the Guru went into a garden, 
and said to Jahandas: “ Remain at the door.” By 
accident, the Guru returned home by another door; 
Jahandas remained three days on his feet, until Ilar- 
govind, who was informed of it, called him away. 

Har-govind had a disciple called Badhata, who 
sent a person to bring corn from a field where it was 
lying cut. I’his man gave every thing away, and 
then said to Badhata who had sent him : “ You 



“ disU'ibuled every thing, as a father, to the poor; 
“ J did the same iii imitation of your example, and 
“ dispense you from the remuneration "which J 
“ should have gained by bringing the corn to you.” 
Badhata was at first a thief, and his disciples exer¬ 
cised later the profession of thieving ; they showed 
themselves very obedient to the orders of their mas¬ 
ter, and believed that stealing for him deserved 
praise and recompense. Har-govind, according to 
the Sikhs, declared that on the day of the last judg¬ 
ment, his disciples will not have to account for their 
actions. 

Sadah, a disciple of the Guru, went by his orders 
to bring horses from Balkh to Irak. lie bad a son 
who had fallen sick. They said to him: “ You are 
“ now in the town of Balkh, and but one day’s jour- 
“ ney from home; go to see yoor son.” lie an¬ 
swered: “ if he should die, there is wood enough 
“ in the house to burn him : 1 went about the 
“ Guru’s business, and will not return.” The 
son died, but he did not return. At last he bought 
three capital horses of Irak ; but Khalil Beg, a 
tyrant, look hold of them, which fell hard upon 
him. In the same year, he lost his only son and 
heir, and saw himself deprived of strength and 
honor. Sadali was a man neither gladdened by 
good nor afflicted by bad fortune. The aiUhor of 
this work wits omx' his coinpanioa on a journey from 
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Kabul lo Lhe Peiijab. The belt of my coaL broke; 
Sadah gave me iramediaLely his zunnar to serve me 
as a bell. I said lo him: “ Why do you this?” lie 
answered: “ To tie the zunnar purports an engage- 
“ ment to serve another ; as often as i render some 
service to friends, may I resign my zunnar for it. 

“ This thread serves to tie every thing: 

“ In a cloister it is a rosary : in a temple of idols a zunnar.” 

A Sikh asked the Guru Har-govind : “In the 
‘ ‘ absence of my Guru, what other shall I find?” lie 
replied: “Whichever of the Sikhs comes to your 
“ house under the name of a Guru, him you may 
“ take for yours.” It is the custom among the 
Sikhs that, whatever demand they have, they can 
state it in the assembly of the Sildis to the Guru, to 
whom they offer whatever present they have, or a 
coin, and in so doing they join their hands together, 
and proffer prayers to him, that he may be favor¬ 
able to them. The Guru states then his demand in 
the Sangat {Sangdti),' that is to say, in the assembly 
of the Sikhs. This custom exists also among the 
Sipdsian, or Izedanian. The belief of this people is, 
that an assembly is certainly capable of achieving 
everything, inasmuch as the minds act with their 
united strength. 

Among the Sikhs there is nothing of the religious 

‘ 



rites of the Hindus; they know of no check in eating 
or drinking. When Pertdbmal, a Jndni, “ wise,” 
Hindu, saw that his son wished to adopt the faith 
of the Muselmans, he asked him : “ Why dost thou 
“ wish to become a Muselman? If thou likest to 
“ eat every thing, become a Guru of the Sikhs, and 
“ eat whatever thou desirest.” 

The Sikhs believe that all the disciples of a Guru 
go to heaven. Whoever lakes the name of Guru is 
received in the house of a Sikh. It is related, that 
a thief introduced himself once under the title of 
Guru, in the house of a Sikh, and was treated as 
such. In the morning the Sikh went out to prepare 
something better for his guest. The thief saw many 
jewels worn by the wife of the Sikh, and having 
killed her immediately, and taken the precious 
things, he fled. Upon his way he met with the 
master of the house, who by force brought him 
back. The Sikh, when they returned to the house, 
found his wife dead. The thief, seeing every thing 
discovered, confessed the truth. The Sikh replied: 
“ You have done well.” He then shut the door of 
the house, and said to his neighbours : “ My wife 
“ is sick: she ate nothing of the meal which she had 
“ prepared.” Urging the thief to be gone, he did 
not take the jewels from him, but made him a pre¬ 
sent of them. He finally burnt his wife. 

They also relate what follows : a kalender was in 
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ilic iiouso of a Sikh. One day ihe kalender said to 
the wife of the Sikh: “For the sake of a Guru, 
“ satisfy ray desire.” The woman replied : “ I am 
“ the property of another; have patience.” The 
kalender, out of fear, did not return to the house of 
the Sikh, who asked: “ Why does the durvish not 
“ visit me any more?” The woman told him what 
had happened. The Sikh said: Why did you 
“ refuse to yield to his desire?” The woman went 
out, and having brought the kalender back, permit¬ 
ted every thing to him. When, in the month of 
February, the Sikhs assembled at the house of the 
Guru (who lived before the time of Har-govind), he 
threw an angry look at the kalender, and said: 
“ Him have 1 struck.” The kalender was stigma¬ 
tised. 

The following anecdote is moreover reported. A 
Guru saw a speaking parrot, and praised him much. 
A Sikh heard this, and went immediately to the 
proprietor of the parrot, who was a soldier, and 
asked him for the bird. The soldier said-: “ If you 
‘ ‘ give me your daughter, you may have the parrot.’ ’ 
The Sikh consented. The soldier laughed, and 
added: “ Give me your wife too,and take the bird.” 
The Sikh did not refuse; he conducted the soldier 
to his house, and delivered his wife and daughter to 
him. When the soldier came home, and told his 
wife what had happened, she was so angry with 



him that he left the parrot in the hands of the Sikh, 
to whom he returned his wife and daughter. The 
Sikh, joyful, lost no lime to gratify the Guru. Such 
customs prevailed among the Sikhs before the time 
of Har-govind. ‘ 

1 Th€ author of the Dabist^n does not carry the account of the Sikhs 
further than to the time of Harrayi, a peaceable Guru, who died in 1664. 
After a contest between his sons, or, as some Sikh authors relate, between 
his son, Har Krichna, and his grandson, Ram Ray, the former was 
chosen. He died in 1664. and was succeeded by his uncle, Tdgh Bahader, 
in spite of the opposition of his nephew, Kam Ray. Tegh Bahader was 
imprisoned and put to death by the Muhamraedans, in 1675. After Ms 
death, the sect appeared crushed, hut under Ms son, Gura Govind, the 
Sikhs rose again, no more as a sect, but as a nation endeavouring to esta¬ 
blish their independence. Guru Govind is considered by them as the 
founder of their national greatness; he is the tenth, that Is, their last 
acknowledged religious ruler; he is the author of the Dasama Padsha h- 
ha grantha, or “ the hook of the tenth king he changed the name of 
his followers from Sikhs to Singhs, “ lions,” who distinguished them¬ 
selves by a blue checkered dress; he first instituted the Guru-mata, 
or “ great council,” among them, and established the Akalis, or “ the 
immortals ” who preserved their name and consideration until our 
days; in short, he sanctioned, and confirmed by institutions, the doctrine 
taught by his predecessors, who endeavoured to separate the Sikhs from 
the mass of the Hindus. Indeed “ the admission of proselytes, the abo- 
“ lition of the distinction of casts, the eating all kinds of flesh except that 
of cows, the form of religious worship, and the general devotion of all 
Sikhs to arms, are ordinances altogether irreconcileable with Hindu 
“ mythology”—(G. M. p. 268). 

Guru Govind is supposed to have died in 1708, at Naded in the Deccan. 
After him, JBandu, a Vdiragi, or ascetic, united the Sikhs under his ban¬ 
ners: during some time successful and formidable, he fell at last before 
the power of the Muhammedans. Without pursuing the later history of the 
Sikhs, I shall content myself with stating that they succeeded in forming in 
our times, under their lateRdja, Ranjct Singh, the kingdom of Lahore, 
of four millions of inhabitanis, dispersed over a surface ol 70,000 square 
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CHAPTEIl 111. 

Of the religion of the Iieua. Taritian. 

According to one of their treatises, they call God 
Kajak,' and believe him lo be one, infiiiiie, all 
mighty; they maintain his manifestation under 
three forms, as the Hindus; they say, if any one 
linds God, he converses with him without the aid of 
a palate and of a tongue: this is the condition of a 
prophet. They declare moreover that the spirit is 
eternal, and that spirits are sent down; the soul, if 
it knows itself and God, ascends to the upper world; 
if not, it remains in the nether world. The author 
of this book heard from one of their distinguished 
personages that, when the rational soul separates 
from this body, it goes to the upper world; and from 
the heavens it rises furtlier; and above this there is 
a sea, in which is a mountain ; and on its top God, 
the supreme Lord, resides. II' that soul has been 
virtuous, the divinity manifests itself to it under a 
pleasing form ; so that from its asj)e(:t the soul de¬ 
rives superlative delight, wliieh no tongue can 

miles, exclusively ol‘ the province ol‘ Kachmir, annexed to their dominions. 
Sec also upon the Sikhs The Sigar-iil^Mutakherln, by Mir Gholain 
Hussein-lvhan, translated from the Persian into English by (Jencral John 
Briggs, London, 1832, vol. 1. p. iOO, etc. 

(T)/con(W)^67m^/‘ the chief of the rarity, the rarest being, Clod.”—(l)icL 
Tibetan and English, by Alexander Esoma de Korihs p* 66, col. 2, 1.13.) 
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express, and remains eternally 'wilhont change, 
happy and blissful in its contemplation. But if the 
soul has been iniquitous, God appears to it under a 
strange and terrific figure, than which none can be 
more repulsive and hideous, so that from terror it 
throws itself from the heavens down, and becomes 
confined in dust. Among these sectaries was a man 
calledPawnPishna, exceedingly pious. Of this saint’s 
miracles they relate that, having jumped upon a 
stone, the trace of his foot remained impressed upon 
it, and now they perform pilgrimages to it. They 
say further that, when this perfect man reaches the 
term of his life, he convokes the people about him, 
and out of the crowd he chooses one, to whom in 
their presence he delivers his books and his effects, 
and says: ‘‘ 1 will come to thy house;” after that, 
his soul leaves the body, which is buried according 
to their customs. The wife of this guardian then 
brings forth a son, whose longue develops itself so 
as to speak in one year, or sooner; he convokes 
witnesses, and in their presence he takes the things 
which are counted to him by the guardian, to whom 
he then remits them again, and utters not a word 
until the usual age of speech. When he attains the 
period of adultness, he takes the state of a durvish. 
They say that such an elect man comes into the 
world for the conversion of wicked men. These 
sectaries have temples of idols, which they call Chet- 
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harten, ‘ and in wliicli they perlbrm their worship. 
According to their custom, when a man has two 
sons, he destines one of them to become a durvish; 
and the king himself, having two sons, makes one 
of them a durvish. They believe that there are two 
mansions; the first of this, the second of the other, 
world ; the son who becomes a durvish takes pos¬ 
session of the latter, the son who associates with 
people of business acquires the portion of the nether 
world; when the body of the father and mother 
become weak and tottering Iroro age, it is the 
worldly son who tenders them his services; but 
when the soul of the parents separates from the 
body, it devolves upon the son who is a durvish to 
serve them. When a great number of such young 
durvishes assembles, then the son of the king, or of 
any other chief becomes their head, and they go to 
Bdrmidnek, which is a magnificent temple of theirs. 
When they return from this pilgrimage, they become 
Ldmas, that is, Hdjis, “ pilgrims.” The Lamas 
abstain from eating flesh and from women, and keep 
remote from all worldly affairs; they wear their hair 
entangled, and eat from the skull of a man; they 
carry joints of human hands filed together upon 
a string, instead of a rosary; ^ and instead of horns 


^ “ a chapel, a temple.”—(Diet, of Csoma de Korf^s.) 

2 We find in a treatise entitled ‘‘ The Sage and the Fool,” making 
part of the Kahgyur, one of the principal religious works of tlie Tibetans, 



for tnimpeis, they keep bones of human forearms 
they say: “ We are dead; and dead men have no- 
“ thing to do with the things of the living.” 

“ We are gone, and we took a separate corner of a sepulchre, 

“ That our bones might not be a burden to any body’s shoulder.” 

This class of men have not their equals in enchanl- 
iiients, juggling, spells, and magic. Their king, if 
his mother he not of royal blood, is by them called 
Argldn, and not considered their true king; who¬ 
ever of this sect belongs to the worldly people, does 
not abstain from killing animals, eating flesh and 
meats forbidden by religion, and associates with 
every body in eating. When the author of this 
iiook conversed with a learned man of this sect by 
means of an iaterpreter, whenever a question about 
some subtilly occurred, the translator could not 
always by his interpretation satisfy him. 

“Without possessing the tongue, it is strange to make a friend by means 
“ of the tongue.” 


that a brahman, not satisfied with his disciple, and desirous of causing 
his ruin, gives him the following advice: “ Keep thyself pure during 
“ seven days; cut off the beads of a thousand men; take a single linger 
“ of each, to make thyself a rosary; and thou shalt undoubtedly, after 
“ thy death, be born again in the substance of Brahma.” — (See Mr. 
Schmidt’s Tibetan Grammar.) 

1 We read in “ Turner’s Embassy to Tibet,” that, at a religious cere¬ 
mony, a priest played a sort of ttute made of the bone of a man’s leg.— 
(French TransL, p. 64.) 

I’he last four notes have been obligingly furnished to me by M. Fou- 
raud, professor of the Tibetan language in Paris. 



CHAPTER IV. 


From the book the Dabisldn, a short account oi 
the religion of the Yahuds, contained in two sec¬ 
tions. 

Section the first, the inlbrnialion received from the 
longue of Mohammed Said Sarined. 

Section the second, upon the Iranstalion of the page 
of Adam, which is the beginning of the book of 
Moses (the Pentateuch). 

Section the eikst.— The author of this book never 
happened to have intercourse with learned and dis¬ 
tinguished men among the Yahuds; and he set no 
value upon what he 1‘ound in the books of foreigners 
about ibeir religion: because envy is a corrosion 
and a lire, which attacks the enemy. But in the 
year of the Hejira 1057 (A. D. 1647), when I {.ame 
to Hyderabad, I contracted friendship with Moham¬ 
med Said Sarmed, who was originally from a family 
of learned Yahuds, of a class whom they call Jlabfi- 
nian (Piabbins); after an investigation into the faith 
of the Prabbins and the perusal of the Mosaic iiooks, 
he became aMuselman; he read the scientific works 
of the wise men of Iran, such as Mulla Sader, and 
Mir AI)u-’l Kasem, of Kazer sak, and many others ; 
at last, for the sake of commerce, he undertook by 
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sea the voyage lo Hindustan. When he arrived in 
ihe town Tata, ‘ he fell in love with a Hindu boy, 
called Abhi Ghand, and, abandoning all other things, 
like a Sanyasi, naked as he came from his mother, 
he sat down before the door of his beloved. The 
father of the object of his love, after having found by 
investigation the purity of the attachment mani¬ 
fested for his son, admitted Sarmed into his house, 
and the young man too met, him with an equal affec¬ 
tion, so that he could no more separate from him, 
and he read the book of Moses, the psalms of David, 
and other books with Sarmed. The following verses 
are the composition of this young Hindu : 

1 submit to Moses’ law; 1 am ol* thy religion, and the guardian of 
‘ ‘ thy way; 

“ I am a Rabbi of the Yahuds, a Kafir, a Muselman.” 

The learned rabbis say, according to their belief, 
among the sons of Israel it was not required that 
women should wear a dress, and Sarmed said that 
Ishaia, the prophet, himself used to go naked in his 
last days. Sarmeda was a good master of poetry. 
Here follow some of his verses: 

HABAAI, QUATliAUN ! 

“ Sarmed, whom they intoxicated from the cup of love, 

“ Whom they called, exalted, and depressed, 


^ Tata is a town belonging to the Amirs o! Sind, the capital of a 
district of the same name, and situated near the banks of the Indus 



Asked for wine, worship of God, and wisdom: 

** (But) they intoxicated him, and made him a wujrshipper of idols.” 

In the praise of the prophet, we find what fol¬ 
lows : 

QBATBAIN : 

“ 0 thou, by whose cheek is wounded the mind of the red rose, 
Internally is the whole blood of the heart, externally the red rose; 

Thou earnest so late after Joseph, who was in the garden expecting thee, 
“ That the rose (of his cheek) became first yellow (from vexation) and at 
“ last (from pleasure) a red rose.” 

ANOTIIEK QIIATRAIIS : 

This existence has, without the azure sphere, no reality, 

“ This existence is confined; for, except the absolute being, nothing has 
“ reality. 

is God ever in vain ? No! God is not in vain. 

“ This existence is real only with respect to its origin, but >vhatever is 
“ derived has no reality.” 

ANOTIIEK QUATRAIN : 

“ When God weighed in the balance of destiny with the sun, 

“ The being endowed with every excellence, MuhammeiL 
This was so heavy that it moved not from its place ; 

“ The other was so light that it flew up lo heaven.” 

A 1)1 ST I CM- 

Sarmed, who is a nightingale, has no desire of gold; 

(But) his friend is the rose, and the rose has need ol a haiuUnl ol gold. 

ANOTHER DISTirdU 

“ In the Kfibah and in the idol temple is his stone the symbol of male 
“ energy, and his is the symbol of female prodacliveness; ‘ 

In one place it is the black stone of the temple of Mecca; in another 
“ place an idol of the Hindus.” 

about 130 miles, by the course of the river, from the sea; lat. U' IN. 
long. f>8«17' K. lUamilton’s East htUiu Oa:e(h^ei\) 

^ See pp. 152-133. 
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In the eulogy of Shaikh Mohammed Khan, who 
was the chief minister of the illustrious Dara, Sultan 
Abed Ullah Kat eb, we find the following quatrain: 

“ 0 thou, who art the circumference of greatness to the centre of the 
‘‘ throne I— 

“Thou, to whose service a hundred persons arc devoted, as is the 
“ firmament to the universe — 

Make thou to me, who am a stranger, my evening equai to midday, 

“ if at the side of Kateh^ thou art as happy as at midday.” 

The Shaikh desired the society of Sarmed. The 
author of this book was one day among the persons 
present; he said to one called Jeran, who made the 
eulogy of the Shaikh: “ In a short time the Shaikh 
“ will, with whatever he may have acquired, turn 
“ towards the voyage of the other world, and Mir 
“ Mohammed Said Mir will take complete possession 
‘ ‘ of the dignity of government; and the same year 
the Shaikh undertook to set out forMeccafrom Hyder¬ 
abad. In the year of the Hejira 1059 (A. D. 1649), 
in the harbor of Fahardanish, he passed from this 
bodily ark to the circle of freedom. Hafiz says : 

“ The paradise of eternity is in this cell the share of the durvishes; 

“ The Kabah of the universe is the dominion of the durvishes; 

“ 0 my heart, be there with reverence: for the sultan and the country 

“ All are in the service of the majesty of the durvishes,” 

Sarmed gave the information that, according to 


^ KaUh, the name of the sultan, signifies the north pole; hence the 
author plays with the words hateb, ‘‘ north,” nasif nahar, “ midday,” 
and sham, “ evening.” 
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iheYahuds, God, the Alniighty, is corporeal; and 
shat his body is after the image of mankind, and 
similar to it; that, during the course of time, he is 
dispersed in the same manner as splendor is dissi¬ 
pated. Sarmed moreover said, that it is mentioned 
in the Mosaic book and in the holy writings, that 
the spirit of the divine body is beauty itself, and 
manifests itself under a human foi-m; that punish¬ 
ment and recompense of the other world are already 
experienced in this slate; that life lasts one hundred 
and twenty years; after that, man’s whole life may 
be considered as one day, which, when he dies, is 
followed by night; that his body assumes partly the 
form of a mineral, partly that of a vegetable, and 
partly that of an animal, and the like; when one 
hundred and twenty years have elapsed, night comes 
to an end, and the morning appears again; if an 
atom of his Itodily dust be in the east and another 
atom in the west, they unite in one place, and life 
is renewed to last again one hundred years, as we 
have said, when night returns. Punishment and 
recompense are solely (or this world. They main¬ 
tain that whatever is, bcai's eternally the form oi‘ 
mankind, composed of water and earth. 

The Yahuds agree in denying the appearance of 
ima (Jesus) an a prapliel; they say that he was a 
deceiver; and they reject what ihoAisuyan, “ Chris- 
“ tians,” adduce from ilxiOld T(‘slament about th(' 
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appearance of Aisya; they maintain that the prophet 
Ishai'a spoke of himself the words' which have been 
applied to Aisya. They assert that Ibrahim was no 
prophet, but a holy man, and they esteem a holy 
man higher than a prophet. They say that, in the 
Mosaic book, no mention is made of Pharaiin's pre¬ 
tensions to be a god; but they relate that this king 
was a tyrant who oppressed the children of Israel, 
wherefore Musia (Moses) rose, and protested against 
his tyranny. As Pharaiin did not attend to his 
words, he met with his fate. They also say that it 
is not to be found in the sacred book that Harun 
(Aai'on) was joined to Musia in the divine mission, 
although he acted as his substitute. They agree in 
saying that Daiida (David) sent Uria to be killed, 
because the king coveted the possession of that 
man’s wife, whom he took afterwards, and hence 
Sohman was begotten. They further insist that 
Aisia was no prophet, as the Nazareans believe. 
Dauda said; “ My hands and feet will fall, and my 
“ bones have been counted;” all this was fuKilled 
at the time when Aisia suffered death ; but they 


1 The author leaves us in a total uncertainty about the words to whicii 
he alludes; if to those oflsaiah, chap. LIII, vv. 2-12, the prophet would 
have predicted his own sufferings. According to the learned Jew, Isaac 
Orobio (see Israel vengd, ou Exposition naturelle des Prophdties qae les 
Chretiens appliquent d.fesus,leur pr6tendii iWessie). UumvoihLs of Isaiah, 
chap. LUl, are not to be referied to a single individual, but to the whole 
people of Israel. 
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assert that Dauda spoke those words of himself, and 
in such manner all things which the Nazareans set 
t'brth about Ai'sia, the Yahuds interpi-et clearly in 
another sense. It is besides written in their sacred 
book that, when the children ol' Isi-ail shall perform 
iniciuitous acts, Muhammad will appear. About 
this, Sarmed said that, although the name of the 
prophet is in the sacred book, yet another meaning 
may more evidently be attached to it; but if even 
the prophet’s very name be insisted upon, it has no 
other import but that it exhorts the children of 
Israil to convert themselves to his religion, and, in 
such an endeavour, carried beyond all bounds, he 
said many other things. 

The Yahuds r eceive no stranger* into their com¬ 
munity ; circumcision is the law of their prophet, 
not that of others. They say also that a prophet 
is always living and present, to be the propagator 
of the law which is contained in the sacred book. 
AhM Chand, having translated a part of the Mosaic 
book, the author of this wor-k revised it with Sar- 
inad; they corrected it completely, aliixed their mark 
to it, so that it became a coi-r‘ect copy, from which 
is the following: 


Skctiom tub seconu: on tub itooK or Adam. 

The Dabislan gives hero a Persian Iranslation of the (<e- 
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aesis, from the begmiiiii{} to chapter Vf, verse 8; at the eod 
of which the author says that this is the only portion of tlie 
sacred book of the Jews which he had an opportunity of 
examining. According to Eichhorn (see Einleitung in das alte 
Testament, 4th edit, vol. 11. p. 329) the five books of Moses 
were translated into Persian by the rabbi Jacob, son of Joseph, 
after the ninth century; the translation contained in the 
Dabistan is said to have been executed by Abhi Chand; 
we cannot say v/hether it was made from the Hebrew ori¬ 
ginal, or from the Arabic, or any other language. We are 
informed by the baron Hammer-Purgstall (see Gemalde- 
saal moslimisher Herrsher, p. 57) that Werka ben Nafil, a 
cousin of Khadija, Muhammed's wife, and a Christian priest, 
translated the Old and New Testament from the Hebrew 
into Arabic; this translation appears however to have been 
but little known. Eichhorn says (loco citato, p. 231), that 
the first certain traces of a translation of the Hebrew sacred 
aooks into Arabic are to be found in the tenth century. 
Pocock mentions (pp. 34, 361) Stadias, a learned Jew, who 
ived from 892 to 941 A. ])., as translator of all the books 
)f the Old Testament into Arabic; and another Jew (not 
lamed) who made a version of the book of Kings into the same 
anguage. 

The Persian translation of the fragment under our consi- 
ieration was revised by the author of the Dabistan, and by 
jarmed, who was a Jew and a Rabbin, converted to Muham- 
nedism, most probably in the first half of the seventeenth 
■entury. As it was undoubtedly executed from another ori¬ 
ginal copy than that which had served to the translators in 
Surope, it appeared interesting enough to examine whether 
he Persian version of the Dabistan differs in aiiy material 
loint from the translations known in Europe. For that pur- 
nsc 1 have consulted the following copies of the Bible: 
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L The polyglot Bible, printed at Paris, 1645, in >vliich I 
chiefly compared the Arabic translation. 

If. The Persian translation, published by the Bible Society 
in 1825. 

Iff. The German Bible, translated by Martin Luther. 
iV. The English Bible, appointed to be read in Churches, 
1837. 

V. The English translation from the original Hebrew, by 

John Bellamy, 1818. 

VI. The French translation from the original Hebrew, by 

S. Cahen, 1831. 

VO. The French translation, by Messrs. Glaire and M, 
Frank, 1835. 


Here follow some variations which I have remarked in the 
Persian translation compared with the text of the versions 
just enumerated. (References are made to the respective 
copies, by repeating the Roman numbers prefixed to each.) 

GENESIS, Chap. 1. 

V. 2. II. Hi. IV. V. VI. read: the spirit of God f I. the 
Arabic translation has the winds of God;” VL iin 
“ vent violent (divin) agitait la surface dcs eaux;” the 
Dabistan, 










::)G 




“ And the tvind of God blew upon the face of the water.’’ 

VV. 0 7. 8. L the Arabic translation has w\.W , jdd^ “ a skin, a 
“ volume;” IL , perdah, “ veil, curtain, fcnee;”both 
Arabic and Persian, only figuratively “ heaven;” III. 
German, veste;” IV. English, and VI. French, “ fir- 
“ nuiment;” V. English, expanse;” VH. French, 
“otendue” (atmosphere); the Dabistan, an 

/UAVi^fiAlS 
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¥. 26. V. Mr. Bellamy objects to the translation of this verse 
by the words: ‘‘ Let us make man in our image” (in 
which all the other versions agree), and he substitutes 
for it: “ We will make manin the Babistan we find, in 

support of Mr. Bellamy, I will make^man.” 

Chap. IL 

V. 6. All the translations have: a vapor watered the face of 
‘‘ the earth;” the babistan says: “ covered, decked.” 

V. 7. Ail the copies agree in: ‘‘ he breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life;” the Babistan translates: “ into 
“ his body.” 

V. 8. Every where we read: ‘‘ God planted a garden east- 
toard in Eden;' in the Babistan: from old times in 
“ Eden;” Mr. Cahen remarks that Onkelos’(a Hebrew 
commentator before our era) interprets in the same man¬ 
ner: ‘‘ in former times.” 


Y. 11. We read generally: ‘‘ Pison: that is it which com- 
passeth the whole land of Havilah, where there is gold;' 
Messrs. Glaire and Frank add: For de ce nom in the 
Babistan: 


The land Havemla, where there is the beryl (also crys- 
“ tal) and the stone jasper (especially a whitish kind 
“ found on mount Imaus).” 

V. 12 is not in the Babistan. 


V. 13. la the Babistan are omitted, after the name of Gihon, 
the words: ‘‘ the same is it that compasseth the whole 
“ land of Ethiopia.” 

V. ik. The Babistan reads, after the name of the river Hidi- 
kel, ‘‘ running towards the 
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“ people of Ashur r other versions liavc; towards the 
“ east of Assyria.” 

V. 23. VII. Messrs. Glaire and Frank translate: ‘‘qn'elle soit 
nominee Ischd (femme), parccqu’elle a cte tirec de Ish” 
(homme). This analogous derivation for man and woman 
does not exist in other languages ; we find however, in 
the old Latin, vir and vira, which words are used in the 
Latin translation of the Samaritan text; in the Arabic 
version we find for virago,” and for “ viri- 
‘‘ litas;” the translator, in the Dabistan, endeavored to 
reproduce the same derivation, by dnsdn and dnsn: 

V.2^i>. The version in the Dabistan deviates from the other 
translations by the word 

‘‘ ho will sleep with his wife,” instead of cleave unto,” 
“ or adhere to, his wife.” 

’Chap. HI. 

Offers no variation to be pointed out. 

Chap. IV. 

V. 13. The translation in the Dabistan deviates from IV. VI. 
VIL which have : my punishment is greater than I can 
‘‘ hearT it agrees with L 11. HI. and V. which say: 
“ great is mj iniquity to be forgiven;'' 

1 ^ ^ ^ V... I ..AiW 1 

“ Great is my crime to be overlooked" (disregarded). 

V. 16. There is coincidence between I. 11. Hi. IV. VI. and 
VIL which have: “ he dwelt in the land of Nod, on the 
“ east of Eden.” V. Mr. Bellamy translates: he 
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dwelt iii the land tvandering eastward of Eden;” in 
the Dabistan : 

uTrf. 

“ He dwelt in the land of vagrancy, before Eden.” 

Chap. V. 

V.25. All translations have: Methuselah lived a hundred 
“ eighlij and seven years, and begat Lamech;” in the 
Dabistan we read only “ eighty-seven years.” 

V. 27. All versions agree in the words: “ All the days of 
‘‘ Mathuselah were nine hundred sixty and nine years;” 
in the Dabistan we find: “the whole life of Manusalah 
“ was eight hundred and fifty-nine years” (according 
to its own teit it ought to be 869). 

V. 30. According to all versions ; “ Lamech lived after he 
“ begat Noah five hundred ninety and five yearsaccord¬ 
ing to the Dabistan, only “ five hundred years.” 

V. 31. Pursuant to all translations: “ the days of Lamech 
“ were seven hundred seventy and seven years;” pursuant 
to the Dabistan: “ six hundred eighty and two years.” 

Chap. VL 

V. 3. In the Dabistan we read : “ My spirit shall not always 
“ take patience with, man;” other versions have: “ shall 
“ not always remain,” or “ strive with man.” 

V. 5. is omitted in the Dabistan. 

The notice given in the Dabistan of the opinions of the Jews 
will be found very incomplete and inaccurate, inasmuch as 
it is exhibited without a due distinction of the different Jewish 
sects, to which they may be attributed. For a far better 
account of the Jews, see that of Makrisi, given in the “ Chres- 
“ tomathie arabe” of Silvestre de Sacy (vol. 1. pp. 28^^-369), 
with the various explanatory notes of that celebrated orien¬ 
talist. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of the religion of the Tarsa,‘ containing three 
sections. 

Section J—an account of the Lord Aisi'a (Jesus). 

Section //—of the creed of the Nasara. 

Section III —of the works of the Tarsa. 

Of the Tarsa I saw several learned individuals, 
such as the Padri Fransai, who is highly esteemed 
by the Portuguese in Goa, and by those who are in 
Surat, a maritime place in India. In the year of the 
Hejira 1057 (A. D. 1647) the author of this book 
found him in the port of Surat. 

Section the first : an account of the Lord Aisia 
(Jesus).— They say that the birth of the Lord Mesiah 
took place in the year 5199 of the creation of the 
world, ^ 2957 after the deluge of Noah, “ 2015 years 

1 Tarsa is derived from tarsiden, “ fearing, timid, a Christian, an 
“ infidel, a pagan, a worshipper of fire." 

2 Upon the epoch of the^creation of the world we have, according to 
Riccioli, 70, according to Dortous de Mairan, 75 or 90, and according to 
the marquis de Fortia d’Urban, 108 different systems, to which many more 
may be added. These epochs vary from 6984 to 3619 years; that of the 
Dabistan, 3199, is the lowest known to me. 

3 The deluge is placed: 

By the Septuaginta.2250 years before Christ. 

— Archbishop Usher-2348 — — — 

— Others.3882 — — 
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after the birth of Ibrahim,' and 1510 from the com¬ 
ing of Mosiah (Moses);' and when the children of 
Israel were in the 65th week, which the prophet 
Daniel had announced, 752 years after the building 
of Rome, ^ in the 42nd year of the reign of Caesar 
Tiberius. When Aisia appeared, the high priest said: 
“ We charge thee, upon thy oath by the living God, 
“ say, art thou the son of God?” The blessed and 
holy Lord Aisia replied to himI am what thou 
“ hast said. Verily, we say unto you, you shall 
“ see the son of man seated at the right hand of 
“ God, and he shall descend in the clouds of hea- 
“ ven.” They said: “ Thou utterest a blasphemy, 
“ because, according to the creed of the Yahuds, 
“ God never descends in the clouds of heaven.” 
IshMa the prophet has announced the birth of Aisia 
in words the translation of which is as follows: “ A 
“ branch from the root of Ishai shall spring up, and 
“ from this branch shall come forth a flower in 
“ which the spirit of God shall dwell: verily, a 
“ virgin shall be pregnant and bring forth a son.” 


^ The above epoch differs 94 years from that given by Archbishop 
Usher, viz.: 192t years before Christ. 

2 The above epoch differs 19 years from that given by Archbishop 
Usher, viz.: 1510 years before Christ. 

3 The date of the birth of Christ, as given by our chronologers, varies 
from 747 to 754 years after the building of Rome, or is uncertain within 
seven or six years (see Chronologic de Jdsus-Christ par M. le marquis de 
l^ortia, p. 102-103, Paris, 1830). 
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Ishai is ihe name of the father of David. When they 
had apprehended Aisia, they spit upon his blessed 
face and smote him. Ishaa had predicted it: “ 1 
“ shall give up my body to the smiters, and my 
“ cheek to the diggers of wounds; I shall not turn 
“ my face from those who will use bad words, and 
“ throw spittle upon me.” When Allates (Pilatus), 
a judge of the Yahuds, scourged the Lord Aisia in 
such a manner that his body from head to foot 
became but one wound, so was it as Ishma had pre¬ 
dicted : “ He was wounded for our transgressions ; 
“ 1 struck him for his people.” When Pilatus saw 
that the Yahuds insisted upon the death and the 
crucifixion of Jesus, he said: “ I take no part in the 
“ blood of this man; I wash my hands clean of this 
“ blood.” The Yahuds answered: “ His blood be 
“ on us and on our children.” On that account, the 
Yahuds are oppressed and curbed down, in retribu¬ 
tion of their iniquities. When they had placed the 
cross upon the shoulder of Aisia, and led him to die, 
a woman wiped with the border of her garment the 
lace, full of blood, of the Lord Aisia; verily, she 
obtained three images of it, and carried them home: 
the one of these images exists still in Ispaniah, in 
the royal town which is situated within the country 
ol the king of Portugal; and is shown there twice 
every year:’ the other is in the town of Milan, in 

^ The viscount of Santarem, to whose most citensive learning in 
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the coualry Italy, and the third in the city ol" 
Rome. 


Section the second : of the creed of the Ai su yah 
(Christians). - They say that, in the name of God 
the Father, God the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
every one ought to bear in his heart and to keep 
perpetually on his tongue the Lord Jesus, the Son 
of God, and never to deny him, if even it were at 
the peril of his head. ‘ The holy cross is the sign 
of the Christians. They reckon fourteen parts of 
their creed: seven of which relate to God the Al¬ 
mighty, and seven to the human nature of the Lord 
Jesus. The first seven are as follow: 1. to confess 


history and geography, 1 fortunately had an opportunity in Paris of 
applying for information upon the above mentioned fact, gave me the 
following notice: "‘In no town of Portugal do 1 find any indicatiot> of 
the existence of these relics. I think that there is, in the statement of 
“ the DahistSin, an error and a confusion with the fact related by Bran~ 
dao, in 1643, viz.: the famous Portuguese prince don Pietro, son of 
“ John 1., having, on his return from Jerusalem to Spain, in 1428, married 
in the town of Alcoba in Catalonia, the countess Isabella, daughter of 
“ D. Jayme, count of Urgel, gave to the bishop of Valenza an image of our 
“ Saviour, taken by St. Veronica. These relics were still preserved in 
“ the cathedral of Valenza in Spain, called by distinction ‘ the royal 
“ town,’ in the year 1643.” It was a few years after this (see p. 305), 
that the author of the Dabistdn might have received from father Francia, 
the Portuguese missionary, the account above stated. 

^ Here the author shows how the Latin word “ films'* is to be written 
in Arabic or Persian characters. 



dial God is omnipotent and supreme; 2. to believe 
that he is the Father; 5. to believe that he is the 
Son; 4. that he is a pure spirit; 5. that he is the 
Creator; 6. that he bestows heaven; 7. that he 
grants salvation. ‘ The seven other articles, which 
relate to the human nature of Jesus are the follow¬ 
ing : 1. to believe that he is the Son of God, by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, born in the body of Maria; 
2. that he was born of Maria, the virgin, and without 
detriment to her virginity: 5. that for our sake he 
was crucified, died, and was buried ; 4. that he shall 
descend from heaven, and raise up the former gene¬ 
rations, who there anxiously expected his blessed 
arrival; 5. that he resuscitated on the third day; 
6. that he ascended to heaven, and sits at the right 
hand of the Father, the omnipotent and supreme 
God ; 7. that he shall come at the end of the world 
to judge the living and the dead, and to reveal their 
good and bad actions. They call God a father, be¬ 
cause he is bountiful to his servants as a lather to 
his children. They maintain that, although God 
has three different persons, yet, in truth, he is hut 
one being; in such a manner that the persons are 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, without 
the unity of the blessed entity being affected by it, 
and this peculiarity belongs to the divinity; in no 

' Here ihe author shows how the I.atin word “ Dem'" is to be written 
in Arabic or Persian characters. 
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creature is sucli an attribute to be found. Jesus is 
in truth the Son of God; it is only metaphorically 
that other holy personages are called the sons oi' 
God; it is in an abstract sense/ inasmuch as, being 
God, that Jesus came forth in heaven from the Father, 
not from the mother; in a similar manner, in an 
abstract sense, inasmuch as, being a man upon earth, 
he has a mother, but no Father, Jesus did not die, 
but, having a perfect love for the sons of Adam, he 
sacrificed himself for the people, that they may be 
liberated again from all sins. They say further, that 
below the earth there are four places: the under¬ 
most of all is hell, which is the place of severe punish¬ 
ment for the Satans and the iniquitous. Another 
place, above this, is that which they call purgatory, 
that is, a place of purification for good men, as some 
of the disobedient who have rebelled, when they 
shall have there been purified, go to heaven. A 
third place, higher than the last, is calle l the lim¬ 
bus, in which are children under age; except that of 
being deprived of the sight of the Lord Almighty, 
they are there exempt from all other suffering. 
The fourth place is the most elevated of all; they 
call it “ thellouseof {brahiiu,”thal is, the dwelling 


^ I render here, by “ abstract sense,” the Persian word 

hdyshjat, which in the Dictionary is interpreted ubiquity, universality, 
“ capacity, merit, conditional proposition, examination, etc.” 
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ol' llie souls of the prophets and holy men : these 
were formerly not quite happy, because they ex¬ 
pected anxiously the arrival of the Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus; when Jesus left the body which was buried, 
he descended to this fourth place, and when he rose 
from the grave, he brought the pure souls with him, 
leaving the souls in the three other places where 
they were. When, after having been put to death, 
he was restored to life, his soul was reunited to his 
body, and he remained forty days with his disciples; 
he then, before their eyes and those of others, 
ascended to heaven, and, in the highest place, seated 
himself at the side of God Almighty. They declare: 

When we say that Jesus is seated at the right side 
“ of God, his Father, we mean not to say that God 
“ has a body and is any thing corporeal. No! the 
“ Divine Being has neither right nor left side. By 
“ such a description we intend to he intelligible to 
“ the vulgar; for Jesus, in the abstract sense of being 
“ the son of God, possesses the same greatness and 
“ power which his Father has, and in the abstract 
“ sense of his being a man, he dwells in the most 
“ glorious and most excellent place, which is in 
“ heaven.” They declare further: “ When we say 
“ that Jesus shall come on the last day of the world 
‘ ‘ to judge the dead and the living, and to give their 
“ due to all men, we mean not to imply that all 
“ men will then be alive, hut by the living woilonote 



“ the good men, and by the dead, the wicked.” 
Except Christians, nobody else will be found pure 
and holy. On the day of resurrection, all men shall 
live and their souls shall be reunited to their bodies, 
and none will ever more die. 


Section the third : of the works of the Chris¬ 
tians. —Ten commandments are established in the 
Gospel; three of them relate to God, and seven 
others to the servants of God: 1. thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God above all things; 2. thou shah, 
not swear by the name of God for the sake of an 
argument, that is, thou shalt accustom thyself to the 
truth; when this quality shall be manifest in thee, 
thou wilt never have occasion for an oath. The 
wise master oC secrets, the king Naser Khusrd says: 

“ At any time speak nothing else but truth, that thou mayst not have 
“ need of an oath.’' 

5. keep the holy days, that is the Sunday and the 
other sanctified days; 4. honor thy father and thy 
mother ; 5. thou shalt not kill: this means, evi¬ 
dently, thou shalt not kill a living being at all; 
but they have interpreted it that only the animal 
which is a private property ought not to be killed, 
such a one as is serviceable, and in life, or after 
death, may be of use. The true sense is, that wc 
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oui>lit not only not to kill our brother (and such is 
any son of Adam), but Qven not hurt him by any 
deed or word ; 6. thou shall not commit fornica¬ 
tion, that is, with a woman not thy own, be she 
mari'ied or without a husband; 7. thou shall not 
steal; 8. thou shall not calumniate nor lie: in this 
command enters that, if any thing bad concerning 
somebody be a secret, although we know it as a 
certainty, we ought nevertheless to keep it con¬ 
cealed, and not to divulge it, except the bad thing 
were against religion and faith, or tended against 
the king; 9. thou shall not covet another’s wife ; 
10. thou shall not covet another’s good. 

The other five commandments, which are less 
imperative, are; 1. to hear mass on Sunday, and on 
other holy days; and this is a rite of devotion which 
a padri performs; and every body ought in solitude 
to turn his whole mind towards the remembrance 
of the sufferings of Jesus ; 2. every one ought to go 
to confession at least once a year. The confession 
implies three conditions: the first is truth; the se¬ 
cond, contrition; the third, completeness; that is, 
to recount humbly one’s own sins without diminu¬ 
tion or addition, to speak out, and to beg absolu¬ 
tion; 5. it is necessary that every one should take, 
yearly, the communion at the Easter feast, that is, 
when Jesus attained to manhood and made his testa¬ 
ment, establishing the rule of ibo holy sacrament. 
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which is a worship; 4. let every man keep the last 
at Christmas, and other fasts, except a person be 
excused; 5. it is obligatory to pay the tithes, that is, 
the tenth part of whatever grows from the earth, or 
comes forth from an animal, is to be given to God. 

At the time of prayer, they say, God is to be in¬ 
voked as our Father; he loveth us just as a father 
loveth a son, and his own Son says and orders that 
we should call him a lather. We ought then to 
abstain from sins, that he may enable us to be his 
children. And when we say to God : “ thou art in 
“ heaven;” it is because we think he has chosen 
heaven, and for that reason we raise our hearts from 
the earth upwards, if even (iod has no dwelling so as 
to be beheld in heaven. Besides, in their prayer, 
they do not demand bread from God, because he is 
displeased at our wanting to-day the necessaries of 
life for a future day, but because he wills us to be 
contented, and to feel no anxious care about to-mor¬ 
row. They say, that we ought to pardon the mis¬ 
chief that we receive from others, in order that God 
Almighty may also pardon our transgressions. 
They offer likewise prayers in praise of the glorious 
Mary, saying that the Lord God diffuses abundantly 
his grace in any place in which the image of the 
blessed Lady Mary be present. In the same man¬ 
ner they consider the image of the Ijord Jesus, and 
that of the holy cross. 
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There are seven sacraments, which consist in 
submissive prayers and invocations for remission ol' 
sins from God the Almighty: 1. Baptism; that is, an 
external ablution in the name of God, of his Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost; for this act any sort of water 
that may be procured is acceptable; by this act the 
soul is purified from the contamination of ail sins; 
this rite may be performed by the first padrl who 
may be present, and if none are at hand, by any 
individual among the Christians; 2. Confirmation; 
that is, a friction with holy oil, given in the name 
of God; and the giver, that is, a padri of known 
merit, bestows it on all Christians of an adult age; 
Sanct-Eucharisty: this, they say, is the holiest of 
all the sacraments, as it presents the Lord Jesus 
under the form of bread, that he may become the 
power of the soul. Three conditions ai-e required 
in this act: the first is a true faith; the second, 
abstinence (rom sins; the third, to fast, and eat 
nothing until taking the sacrament; the limeof taking 
it is Christmas ; 4. Penitence; which consists of two 
conditions that the Lord Jesus has imposed therein: 
the first is confession ; that is the avowal made by 
the sinner of his sins,and the absolution of the padri, 
as of one who is the substitute of Jesus, and whoso 
forgiveness is the absolution of Jesus. Then, it is 
necessary that the sinner should give a detailed 
account of his concealed and open crimes, a ml to this 
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he must add two things ; the one is an aversion to, 
and a repentance of, every action which he may have 
done without the approbation of God ; the other is 
a sincere resolution of never undertaking any blam- 
able acts; to execute laithfully the penance imposed 
upon him by the padri, as Jesus ordered a return 
for every crime. Further, whatever sins, venial or 
capital, may have struck the ear of the padri, he 
ought never, even at the peril of his head, to reveal 
or publish them; 5. Sacrament of extreme unction; 
this is a iriction by which they anoint a Chris¬ 
tian with holy oil, and they bestow this sacrament 
with some words which the Lord Jesus has spoken. 
The above five sacraments are obligatory to every 
adult Christian; 6. Ordination; this sacrament is 
taken by devoting one’s self by free choice to the 
worship of God, which vocation the Christians 
recommend; 7. Matrimony ; this is an agreement 
which a man and a woman take together at the time 
of their binding themselves in wedlock, that during 
the whole of their life they will keep faith to each 
other. This is peculiar to the adults. This act is 
allowable to women frequently at the age of twelve 
years; to men at that of fourteen. The man is not 
permitted to take more than one wife, and the wo¬ 
man is bound to a smgle husband. The padri who 
gives this sacrament, after having ascertained that 
there is no objection to the marriage, and the com- 
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pact being made belbre witnesses, unites both to 
each other in wedlock according to the conditions 
of matrimony. 

The Christians say that faith is something by 
which we know a religion to be certainly true, and 
that, whenever God, the Almighty, has sent his 
message, however hard and difficult, and out of iIk’i 
natural mode and rule it may appear, we know that 
God cannot tell a lie. The truth is found in the 
book of God, by means of the evidence given hy 
him who is the substitute of the Lord Jesus, and 
whom they call Pope. It is certain that he throws 
nobody into an error, because the Lord Jesus has 
in the holy Gospel, made an arrangement with him 
to that effect. It should be known that the life of 
man depends upon these laudable qualilications. To 
search and to acquire knowledge is a laudable inten¬ 
tion, in every business and profession; on that 
account it is by method and virtue that affairs find a 
proper arrangement; knowledge is the master of 
things; it is like salt in meat, it is the eye of the 
body; and as the sun in heaven. Justice consists 
in using moderation in the manifold transactions 
of men, and in keeping men in peace and in mutual 
satisfaction: if therefore every body were contented 
with his share, and entertained no desire for more, 
there would be no war and contention. Fortitude is 
something by means of which one obtains supe- 
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riority ovei’ the difficulties which obstruct the life o( 
luen, and the business of fortitude is to triumph over 
terror and fear, which Iblis (Satan) throws into the 
heart, in order to retain us from acts which are to 
be done. Continence is a faculty which bestows 
measure and order in sensual pleasures; the busi¬ 
ness of continence is to prevent men from being 
carried away by the delights of the world; we ought 
to tend in this life towards godliness; blessed are 
those who feel hunger and thirst after God. It is 
required that,, in our devotion to God there enters 
no other desire but that of the beatitude to see the 
Divine Being; on that account blessed are those 
whose hearts are pure, because the sight of God 
shall be their reward in heaven, and even in this 
world tliey shall in a certain way see God : because 
those whose eyes are pure, behold things of superla¬ 
tive beauty; it is required that we carry strife to a 
peaceful end, and accomplish our virtuous endea- 
Yors. Those who are in a state of opposition to 
this, talie with efforts and struggles the road of 
misery. On that account blessed are the peace¬ 
makers, for they shall be called the children of God. 

There are fourteen gifts of God, the all merciful; 
seven of them are bodily, and seven spiritual. The 
seven bodily gifts are: 1. to satiate the hungry; 
2. to quench the thirst of the thirsty; 3. to clothe 
lhe_naked; 4. to harbor the stranger; 5. to inquire 
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after the sick, and to console the captive; (>. to 
procure liberty to prisoners; 7. to bury the dead. 
The spiritual acts are as follow: 1. to instruct the 
ignorant; 2. to advise the poor in spirit; 3. to com¬ 
fort the heart of the mourners ; 4. to admonish the 
sinners; 5. to forgive injuries inflicted ; 6. to show 
forbearance to the deformities of nature; 7. to oiler 
pious prayers for the living and the dead. Th(' 
Christians say that every necessitous individual is 
worthy of charities, to whatever religion or sect Ik; 
may belong, but the person of the same faith, or :s 
relative, is more deserving of lavor. It is a sin, 
when by choice we perpetrate an action which is in 
opposition to the pleasure of God, and when we 
abandon an act which we are commanded to per¬ 
form. A capital sin is it for a man, by his own 
choice, to commit an abominable act and deed, such 
as the unrighteous spilling of blood, and whoredom. 
Of venial sins seven are enumerated : such as steal¬ 
ing some slight thing without a perfect concurrence 
of the will in it. The summary of the capital sins 
is as follows: pride, avarice, lust, anger, gluttony, 
envy, and sloth. 

Pride consists in esteeming one’s self higher than 
others, whence proceed petulance, which displays 
itself in vaunting one’s self and despising others, and 
in dispute, and disobedience. The remedies to bo 
applied to it are trust, submission, and obedience to 



{mother; these are suitable means by which the 
hateful mind may be subdued. 

Avarice is a desire without measure of the brittle 
things of the world, and the bad consequences which 
result from it are theft, deception in buying and 
selling, lies, and perjury: the remedies for it may be 
good works and liberality. 

Lust is an unbounded desire of sensual plea¬ 
sures ; but the way and scandalous display of it is 
the defilement of women: the remedy to be sought 
for counteracting it is chastity. 

Anger is a desire without measure of vengeance 
upon somebody, and the display of it is hatred of 
God’s creatures, insulting speeches against men, 
contentions, and a total want of mildness: the reme¬ 
dies for it are patience, forbearance, and the reflec¬ 
tion that, for our crimes and shameful acts, we are 
deserving of the adversity which comes upon us, 
and to keep before our sight the Lord Jesus and 
his apostles, who showed nothing but mercy and 
kindness to those very men who caused their distress 
and affliction. 

Gluttony is a desire without measure of eating and 
drinking; the offspring of this is sensuality, rejection 
of fasts, slowness in worship, and all sorts of dis¬ 
eases ruining the body: the remedies for this are 
abstinence, moderation in eating and drinking, in 
order that a becoming attention to divine favor be 
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excited, the constitution restored to health, and a 
return from all extravagance accomplished. 

Envy is a pain and sadness derived from the good 
condition of the affairs of other people; whence 
proceeds the jealous intention to find fault and occa¬ 
sion for detraction, it displays itself by rejoicing at 
the distress of one’s neighbors, w'ben related by other 
tongues, by reviling certain people, and by leading 
an unprofitable life: the remedy for it is affection 
for mankind on account of their being God’s crea¬ 
tures, and to consider that happiness and wellare are 
bestowed upon them by the mercy of God, and that 
it is an exceeding offence against good morals to be 
afflicted on account of the works and effects which 
result from divine disposition. 

Sloth is negligence in the worship of God and in 
good behaviour. It displays itself by a frequent 
deficiency in laudable and obligatory actions, and in 
always letting slip out of our hands the expedients 
of spiritual and material life: the remedy for it is 
activity and alacrity. 

Hell is a place a worse than which cannot exist, 
and in this abode one is imprisoned to all eternity, 
on account of commission of sins for punishment, 
more severe than which none can be imagined. 
Heaven is a place full of all sorts of delight; the 
happiness of this place manifests itself for all ages 
by jubilation and pleasure. 
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Jesus told his disciples: “ Alter me, a great muii- 
“ her of men will set forth pretensions to divine 
“ mission, but all will be deceivers: remain you 
“ persevering and steady in your adherence to me, 
“ until my coming.” 

The Gospel has been translated Irom the tongue 
of Jesus into different languages; namely, into Ara¬ 
bic, Greek, Latin, which last is the language of the 
learned among the Firang; into Syriac, and this all 
men of letters know. 


CBAPTER VI. 

Of the religion of the Muhammedans, or of the 
people of Islam (right faith), consisting of two 
sections: the first treats of the religion of the 
Somites, the second of the religion of the Shids. 

Section the first : of the religion of the Son- 
NiTEs. —The author of this book was informed by 
respectable persons of the Sonnites (the mercy of 
God be upon them!) and saw in their books, namely , 
n the doctrine presented by the imam Mohammed 
Sheheristard, ‘ where it is said, that in sign of revela- 


^ Sheheristini is the surname of Al Fath Mohammed BenAhdalkerim, 
one of the most celebrated doctors of the Ashilrian sect, an account of 



lion the verses of the liigli proplict (upon whom be 
blessing!) show the right failb; that his religion will 
divide into seventy and three sects,' and that of this 
number one shall obtain salvation, and the rest shall 
sharedarkness and perdition. It was asked: “Upon 
‘ ‘ what people shall the sun of salvation shine?” He 
answered: “ It shall shine upon the people of the 

which is to follow. He died in the year of the Hejira 548 (,A. D. 1153). 
He composed several works upon metaphysics and the scholastic theology 
of the Muselmans, and among others that which is entitled Nehajat 
(ileMam fi 6lm al Kelam, and on account of which he is entitled Mdta- 
kellam al-Ashari, “ the scholastic of the Ashiirian.” We have also from 
him a book called A/ Melal u alnahal, “ the means of curing weari- 
“ someness and melancholy.”—(Herbelot.) 

' According to Shehcristani, quoted by Pococke (p. 211, 1st edit.), the 
Magians were divided into seventy sects; the .lews into seventy-one; 
the Christians into seventy-two; and the Moslem into seventy-three. 
Among the sects there was always one to be saved. 

The baron de Hammer says (Journ. As., juin 1825, p. 321, Tableau 
g(5n^alogique des .soixantc-treizc sectes dc Islam): “ The best informa- 

tion which we have yet upon the sects and the heresies of Islam ar(‘ 
“ those given by Pococke, Marraccius, and Sale, according to Shcheristani, 

“ and the Commentary of Mewakif. Pococke (Specimen historiae Ara- 
“ bum, Oxoniao, 1650, pp. 194 and 210), Marraccius (Prodromus), and 
“ Sale (Engl, transl. of the Koran) trace the principal classes of tbe 
“ genealogical table of the heresies; but their catalogue is not quite 
“ exact, and still less complete. This subject, interesting for tbe history 
“ of religions, and above all for that of the Islamitic heresies, is treated 
“ fundamentally in the Commentary of the great scholar Jorjaoi upon 
“ ihaMewaUf, that is to say, the metaphysics of Adhadeddin al Ijl, a 
“ valuable work in more than one respect, which work was printed iu 
“ Constantinople” (in folio, of 635 pages, in the year of thellejirah 1039, 
A. D.1824). The baron de Hammer treated this subject summarily iti tbe 
number of the journal quoted, pp. 321-335, and in the subsequent num¬ 
ber for July, 1825, pp. 32-46. 
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‘ ‘ Sonat ' and Jamddt.' ’' It was further asked; “ Who 
‘ ‘ are the people of Sonat * and Jainaat He said : 
“ Those who walk the road upon which I am to-day 
‘ ‘ a traveller, and by which my successor shall pro- 
“ ceed.” The same book treats also of the Sifdiiah, ' 
a great number of which sect has from all times 
acknowledged the greatness of the divine nature, 
whose attributes are omniscience, power, life, hear¬ 
ing, sight, providence, command, majesty, bounty, 
profuse liberality, greatness, and magnificence; they 
make no difference between the essential attributes and 
ihe attributes of operation; because in logic,according 

1 The points of faith in dispute among the schoolmen are reducible to 
four general heads, called the four bases or great fundamental articles. 
The first relates to the attributes of God, and his unity consistent there¬ 
with; the second regards predestination and the justice thereof; the 
third concerns the promises and threats; the fourth treats history and 
reason, and also the mission of prophets, and the office of Imam, or chief 
pontiff. About all these heads the Muhammedans are divided into dif¬ 
ferent sects, which may be classed under two principal sorts: the ortho¬ 
dox and' the heretical; the former, by a general name, are called Son- 
nites, or ‘‘ Traditionists*,” the latter Shidts (see note, vol. I. p. 101). 

2 Jamaat signifies properly the assembly^ or as we may say, the church 
of Muselmans. This name is assumed by the Ashiirian, who, as Sheheris- 
tani contends (seePococke, p.211), were the sect whom the prophet indi¬ 
cated as selected for salvation. 

3 The Sonnites, just mentioned, are divided into four sects, the foun¬ 
ders of which I shall mention, in the order as they occur, in the text of 
the Dabistan. 

^ The Sif&tiah are one of the orthodox sects; they maintain the exist¬ 
ence of the eternal attributes of God, and are on this account named 
Sifatiahy or “ Attributists." 



to their definition of the words, both these attributes 
are but one; they maintain that some of the attri¬ 
butes are proclaimed by the evidence of the blessed 
revelation; and these they call altrihules declarative: 
for instance, the hand, the countenance; these they 
do not interpret in a particular sense, but they say, 
these attributes are found mentioned in the sacred 
book, on which account these attributes are called 
declarative. Whereas the sect called the Mdtazalah ‘ 
deny the attributes, and the ancients maintain them 
by arguments; the latter are called Sifdtiah, and the 
Matezalah are entitled Mdtalah; but these last employ 

* The Mdtazalah, or Separatists," were the followers of Wasel Ehn 
Ata. He was the disciple of Hassan al BasVi, of whom hereafter. When 
he separated from his master, the latter exclaimed: Kad Htasal amma 
TVasself “ Wassel separates from us:" hence is derived the name of his 
followers, Mdtazalah--{S(ie Herbelot). They entirely rejected all eternal 
attributes of God, saying that eternity is the proper or formal attribute 
of his essence; that God knows by his essence^ and not by his Imow I edge, 
and the same they affirmed of his other attributes, and hence this sect 
were also named Mdtalah, or Mdtalites, from their divesting God of his 
attributes, in which they place the unity of God. They denied also all 
vision of God in paradise by the corporeal eye, and rejected all comparison 
or similitude applied to God. They established further, that the word 
of God is created; that God is necessarily holden to thejobservation of 
justice in his decrees, to the rewarding of good and the punishment of 
the wicked. Moreover they refuted the dogma of absolute predestina¬ 
tion, maintaining that God was not the author of evil, but of good only, 
and that man was a free agent: on which account they arc also called 
Eadarian, from kadr, “ destiny." They are subdivided into twenty 
sects, taxing each other with inlidclity—(See Sale\H Eoran, vol. 1. Pre¬ 
lim. Discourse, pp. 211-212 . The latter are to be particularly men¬ 
tioned in these pages liereafter. 
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exaggeration in their arguments to such a degree 
that they approach the boundary of a mere image. 
Some use more restriction with respect to the attri¬ 
bution, which is indicated by the actions of God. 
Information derived from the sacred book devolved 
equally to both sects; but some interpret these 
words in a manner that they may appear probable, 
whilst others are firm in their interpretation, say¬ 
ing : “ We know by the application of the intellect 
‘ ‘ that nothing can be like the Lord’s divine power, 
“ and that at all times nothing of what is created 
“ can be like hio), and firmly convinced of it, we 
“ think these words are to he considered as a mere 
“ simile, such as: ‘ God sealed upon his thronef or 
“ such as ‘ / created you with my hand, and I preserve 
“ ‘ you.’ Except these words, which are to bo 
“ considered as a mere simile, we know no other 
‘' meaning, and to know thoroughly the meaning and 
“ interpretation of it, we feel ourselves perplexed ; 
“ but, in spite of this perplexity, we deny the like- 
“ ness of the created beings and the Creator, on 
“ account of the extent of the divine power.” 

The sect called Jamddli, which belongs to the 
moderns, amplified what the ancients had main¬ 
tained, and said, that necessarily an evident sense is 
to be ascribed to these words, and by means of a 
commentary an agreement was obtained upon the 
proper hearing which the text of the sacred book 
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iias, so that Ave may without difficulty interpret it, 
or establish the evident meaning ol it. They always 
fell into a pure simile, and in such an acceptation, 
they are in opposition to the ancients. Whatever, 
as a pure simile, is taken from the sacred book of 
the Jews, this is also not received by all the Jewish 
tribes, although the readers of the Koran, having 
found some such words in the Old Testament, em¬ 
ploy the simile as an argument, and in this belief are 
the SMah. Some fell upon the side of excess, and 
some upon that of deliciency; but others of the 
sect, Avhich by exaggeration ‘ exceeded all bounds, 
declared as vain any comparison with the Lord Al¬ 
mighty, whilst the sect which happened to take the 
side of deficiency and error compared something 
which is created to the Lord God. When the Mdia- 
zalahand the Matakalmdn, ' “ scholastics,” appeared, 
then some openly turned their face from exaggera- 


1 There is a sect among the Shilles, or “ tlie Dissidents,” called the 
Gholats, or “ the Exaggerators.” 

Matkallem^ according to Richardson’s Dictionary, Johnson’s 


edition, signifies “ a speaker, orator, dcclairner, advocate;” but, ac¬ 
cording to Pococke {vide pp. 105.198 1st edit.), AI Motacalmin are 
those who investigate and dispute. Al Kal&m signilics scholastic 
“ theology,” synonymous with Al manlik, “ logic.” According to 
Ehen al-Kossai, quoted by Pocock, Al Kalern is a science by which dis¬ 
quisitions arc made about the essence and attributes of (Jod, and the 
condition of possible things, about creation and restitution, pursuant to 
the canons of Islarnism. Others define it the science of legal principles 
which belong to the articles of faith, and arc acquired by positive demon" 
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lion and deficiency in which they were, and became 
Mdtazalah. And some of the ancients, inasmuch as 
they attached themselves to the imagery of certain 
words which are to be considered as a mere simile, 
fell into an error; but the sect of the ancients in 
general did not oppose the interpretation of those 
words, and made themselves no objects of contention 
and blame on account of the simile. It was the 
example of the theologians and of the Imams of the 
right faith, the Imam Ans Ebn Malik ,' (the peace of 
God be upon him!) who said that the words : “ God 
“ 'Was seated upon his throne,” are evident; the attri¬ 
bute is unknown, and the faith to be placed in it is 
necessary. The question thereupon being a novelty, 
and carried to such a state, ihelmAms AhmedHanbal' 

strations. Further, conformably with the author of Al Mawakef, “ sta- 
“ tions, or rather theses of metaphysics,” who himself composed a system 
of this science, it is a doctrine by which one is rendered capable of con™ 
Orming by demonstrations the articles of religion, and of solving doubts. 

1 Mdlik Ebn Ans (see Sale’s Koran, vol. I. p. 206), was born at Medina, 
according to diflerent accounts, in the years of the Hejira 90, 93, 94 or 
95 (A. D. 708, 711, 712, or 713), and died there in the years of the Hejira 
177,178, or 179 (A. D. 793, 794, or 795). This doctor and head of his 
sect, is said to have paid great regard to the traditions of Muhammed. 
He was distinguished by the humble confession of his ignorance. Being 
asked his opinion as to forty-eight questions, his answer to thirty-two of 
them was, that he did not know. 

~ Ahmed Ebn Manbal (see Sale’s Koran, vol. I. p. 208) was born in 
the year of the Hejira 164 (A. D. 780) at Meru, in Khorasan, according to 
some, or according to others in Baghdad, where he died in the year of the 
Hejira 241 (A. 13 853). He could repeat no less than a million of 
Muhammed’s traditions. • Refusing to acknowledge the Koran to be 
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and DdM Jsfahdni,' (the mercy of God be upon 
them!)and the Jamaati, who followed them, came to 
a final conclusion, until the time of Abd-Alah Kalabi, 
and Abi al Abas Kaldnast, and lldres Jbcn Asad Mahd- 
sebir Although these were of the ancients, it hap¬ 
pened that, by devoting themselves to scholastic the¬ 
ology, they became inflamed with it, but were not 
able to expound the creed of the ancients, in such a 
manner as to impart, by means of arguments, clear- 

created, he was, by order of the Khalif Al Mdtasem, severely scourged and 
imprisoned. 

Ahmed Manhal was the contemporary and friend of Muhammed Bhn 
Edris al Shdfei, the founder of the sect of the Shafdites. The latter was 
born in the year of the Hejira 450 (A. I). 767-8) either at Ga 2 a or at Asca- 
lone, in Palestine, and died in the year of the Hejira 204 (A. D. 819-20), in 
Egypt. He is said to have been the first who discoursed of jurisprudence, 
and reduced that science into a method {ibid., p. 207). 

To the names of the three founders of sects just mentioned, I am 
to add the name of Abu Haul fa al Noman Elm Thabet, who was 
born at Cufa, in the year of the Hejira 80 (A. 1). 699), and died in the 
year 150 (A. 1). 767). He is the founder of the sect called the Manefites. 
This sect is reckoned, in the onier of lime, the first of the four orthodox 
sects of the Sonnites, distinguished by the title of “ the f()llo\jcers of rea- 

sonf’ whilst the other throe arc called “ the foUoxoera of iradilionsN 
Of these three last, the sect foundei! by MiHik Kbn Hans is the second ; 
that instituted byMuharnrned Ebn Edris al Shhfei, the third; and that of 
the followers of Ahmed Kbn llanbal, the fourth of the orthodox sects, 
acknowledged by the Sonnites. 

< Baud Isfahdni was born in Cufa,in the year of the Hejira202(A. 1). 
817); he died A. H. 270 (A. D. 883) - {Abulfeda, vol. 11. p. 261); he was 
the chief ol one of the six orthodox sects of the Muhainmedans (see 
hereafter the enumeration of these sects). 

~ Mahasebi died in the year of the Hejira A, l>. H7lA]. — Abnlfed(i. 
H, p. 201. 



ness to the fundamentals of theology, and their 
fervor and activity became doubled and increased, 
until by the intervention of the Shaikh Abu ’I Hasen 
AshaH, ‘ and by his instruction in the precepts of 
rectitude and perfection an opposition appeared, and 
a dispute arose, and enmity displayed itself. Ashari 
inclined to their side, and by opening roads to the 
fundamentals of theology, he lent strength to their 
endeavors, and this creed became the religion of the 
So7mites and the Jmnddt. The title of Sifdtiah, which 
they bore as a title of honor, was changed, and 
they called themselves Ashdrt. As the AshdHdh and 

^ Abul 1 Uasan al Ashari was first a M6tazalite, and the disciple of 
Abu xili al Jobbai, from whom he disagree*! in opinion as to God’s being 
bound (as the Mdtazalites assert) to do always that which is best, or most 
expedient; on which account he left his master, and founded a new sect, 
called the Asha'rian, who are a subdivision of the Sifatian. Their opi¬ 
nions were, that they allowed the attributes of God to be distinct from 
his essence, yet so as to forbid any comparison being made between God 
and his creatures. They further assert, after their master, that all the 
actions of men are subject to the power of God, being created by him, 
and that the power of man has no influence at all on that which he is 
empowered to do, but that, both the power and what is subject thereto, 
fall under the power of God. Manifold are the subtle distinctions in this 
abstruse subject; those who appear the least obscure, use this form: 
There is neither compulsion nor free liberty, but the way lies between 
the two; the power and will in man being both created by God, though 
the merit or guilt be imputed to man. Yet, after all, it is judged the 
safest way to follow the steps of the primitive Moslems, and, avoiding 
subtle disputations and too curious inquiries, to leave the knovyledge of 
this matter wholly unto God.~(See Sale’s Koran, vol. I. pp. 219-225.) 
Abul Hasan died in Baghdad in the year of the Hejira B24 or 329 (A. D. 
935 or 940).-(Herbelot.) 



Keramiah ' are among ihe eslabiishers of llie divine 
attributes, they are acknowledged as two sects of 
the totality of the Sifatiah. The principal point 
among the precepts of the Asharts is, that every 
being that may really exist must be perfect, that 
it may answer its own purpose: perfection is a 
necessity of existence, and the Lord Almighty is 
the real being: the necessity of the Lord God is 
always right, and the law by him is a salvation 
acquired, so that the faithful believers shall in 
the other world, by a beneficent necessity, become 
exalted: 

“ God said: ‘ Some countenances shall on that day look towards their 
“ " Lord.’ ’■ - 

They say besides, that if he gave access to heaven 
to all creatures, or sent them to hell, it would not 
be unjust; because tyranny can be exercised every 
where except in his empire. They maintain also, 
that the office of an Imam becomes firm by union 
and election, not only by manifestation and esta- 


^ The Keramian are followers of Muhammed Elm Eerdm; i^who died 
in the year of the Hejirah 255 (A. I). 808) {Ahulfeda, yoL 11. p. 229), 
they are also called Mojassemum, or “ Gorporcalists,” who not only ad¬ 
mitted a resemblance between God and created beinj^s, but declared God 
to be corporeal. The more sober among them, indeed, when they applied 
the word “ body” to God, would be understood to mean ibat be is a 
self-subsisting being, which with them is the dehnition of a body: hut 
yet some of them affirmed him to be linitc and eircumscrihed, and others 
allowed that he might be felt by the hand or seen by the eye. 

'fhe Koran, eh. LXXV. v. 23. 
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blishment: because, if there was manifestation, it 
did not remain occult, and the excitements occa¬ 
sioned by the report of it were abundant. Upon the 
plank of the children of Saadah * they united to elect 
Abubeker; after having established Abubeker, they 
chose Omar; and after consultation Osman, and after¬ 
wards their choice fell upondl^ (the blessing of God, 
the Highest, be upon them all!). The order of their 
succession in the office of Imam was according to 
the order of their excellence. 

An example of what was said about the ancients 
is to be found among the possessors of the sacred 
sayings, the Imam Ahmed Hanbal ' and Baud Ebn 
Ali Muhammed JsfahanU and the Jamaati of the 
ancients (the blessing of God be upon them!) who 
proceeded as leaders upon the high road of the an¬ 
cients, such as Malik Ans and Makabil Ben Soliman, 
and persevered upon the high road of peace, saying: 
“ We made oath by the book and the Sonna, and we 
“ were no opposers to the interpretation;” there- 
I'ore they placed confidence in the book of God, and 
the Sonnites said: “ We know that the Lord Al- 
“ mighty is not like any thing that is created, and 
“ none of the created beings is like the Lord Al- 
“ mighty;” and they were very careful of the simile. 


‘ SMdah is the name of a tract of Arabia. 
~ See page 328, note 2 
'' See page 329, note i. 



and said: “ Whoever makes a iiiolion with his hand 
“ in reciting these words: 

^ I created with my hands/ 

“ or extends his finger, repeating these words of 
“ the sacred sayings : 

‘ The heart of the believer is between two fingers of (iod the Merciful.” 

“ it shall be necessary to cut off his hand.” They 
said besides: “ We persevere in the interpretation 
‘ ‘ of it, because there is a remedy for the hear t,w hich 
“ remedy proceeded from the heavenly revelation; 
“ namely, 

“ They whose hearts arc inclined to error will follow that which 
” is parabolical therein (the Koran), out of love of schism and a desire 
“ of the interpretation thereof; yet none knoweth the interpretation 
thereof, except God. But they who are well grounded in know- 
“ ledge say: ‘ We believe therein the whole is from our Lord/ 

“ And we arc safe from doubt,and the interpretation 
“ of the command is fixed in our thought; by com¬ 
mon consent the word about the attributes of (lod 
“ Almighty, interpreted according to opinion, is not 
“ to be depended upon; it may sometimes happen 
“ that we interpret it contrarily to the will of the 
“ Lord God; wc always lall into doubt and some 
“ deviation from truth; but we say what the men 
“ firm in knowledge say : that the whole is from the 
“ Lord, the Almighty God; wc manifested this 

1 The Koran, chap. III. v. t ). 



“ belief externally, and internally we acknowledged 
“ it as true; we consign it to the Lord, the Al- 
“ mighty God, and we are not perplexed hy the 
abstruseness of this knowledge, because to pos- 
sess it, is not imposed upon us by the law of the 
“ faith.” Some have carried scrupulousness to 
that degree, that they do not interpret in Persian 
the words “ hand, countenance, and strength;” 
but, like the Hashaviyat AsMriah, they enjoined that 
whatever is contained in the Koran about strength, 
both hands, countenance, arrival, meeting, supre¬ 
macy, and the words in the sacred sayings, such as: 

“ God created Adam after liis own image.” 

and other expressions therein of a similar sort, are 
to be read in the very terms of the original, so that 
the words which there openly bear upon solid bodies, 
are understood by them in such a manner as to 
answer the belief of the religious sects and the attri¬ 
bution. 

The author of this book heard, in the year of the 
Hejira 1048 (A. D. 1658) in ihe royal capital of La¬ 
hore, from Mulla Adel, of Kashghar, that he (the 
Mulla) has read in the revered hook of his faith, and 
also the lord Mawldna Abd al rakmen Jdmi' has stated, 

^ Abd al rahmen Ben Ahmed received his surname Jami from a place 
called JSira, very near Herat, in Khorasan, where he was born; he lived 
tinder the reign of sultan Hossain Bai kara, who issued from the family of 



in his noble verses, lhal by the right laithit is neces¬ 
sary to believe in our heart, and to confess with our 
tongue, that the author of existence is independant, 
absolute, and without wants; and that his being is 
free of matter and without a form, and that he is 
better than whatever can be imagined; he existed 
primitively whilst the beings were in the mansions 
of nothingness; after which, as an object everlasting, 
he remained firm, and no other being but he is 
always, and one; but his greatness, his attributes, 
and his names are without measure and number, 
although in a thousand parts he is but one; in these 
however he is not confined ; the qualities of his ma¬ 
jesty are not perceived by the eye,- and no being but 
he has life inherent in his qualities; but he lives nei¬ 
ther by his spirit, nor breath, nor Body, although he 
be living by himself. He is another universe, en¬ 
dowed with such a knowledge that the world has no 
superiority over him, and his omniscience compre¬ 
hends the totalities and the parts, theinhahiUantsand 
the places, and the town of existence, in such a man¬ 
ner that not a grain of sand is without his know¬ 
ledge ; he is the author ofevery thing liy his will, and 

Tamerlan, and whose capital Herat was. JAml is one of the most cele¬ 
brated Persian poets, author of a Divan, which contains the whole mys¬ 
tical theology of the Muselmans; of the Baharistan, or “ the spring,” a 
composition mixed with prose and verse; and of the romance Ydsef and 
Zulaikha, a most favourite poem of the Orientals. Mmt died in the year 
of the Hejira 888 or 891 (A. D. 1483 or 148()). 
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the actions of all things may be voluntary, such as 
the doings of mankind: or natural, such as the in¬ 
clination of a stone, and are all produced by his will. 

Not a thorn pricks without his will: 

“ Not a thread is broken without his direction.” 

He is strong, and possesses a perfect power; 
without the help of instruments he performs every 
thing; from nothingness he brings forth beings ; he 
hears without an ear ; he sees without an eye: 

“ He hears the petition from afar and near: 

He sees, be there light or darkness.” 

He speaks, but his speech comes not from his 
throat, nor from the tongue and the palate; but 
what he announces or withholds is nothing more 
than his speech;.and his silence is eloquence. 

“ When God, the Almighty, without words and letters 
“ Spoke to nothingness sublime mysteries, 

“ Nothingness was moved by delight at these speeches, 

“ Dancing through the area of existence.” 

The emergencies of the world, good or bad, are 
all from his disposition; and the actions pleasing 
or repulsive, are all his creation. 

“ The good and evil, if they be the necessities of predestination, 

“ The one is contrary, the other conformable, to his pleasure. 

“ He does what he likes, and knows of no hinderance nor favor; 

“ Who is possessed of power like his? 

“ Justice and virtue tend towards him, 

“ Injustice is foreign to his actions.” 
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An account of the Angels. 

The angels are neither females nor mates, and are 
pure of all depravity and sins. Some of the first 
rank among them are entranced in the contempla¬ 
tion of the divine perfection which they witness, so 
that they are not aware of God Almighty having 
created the world and mankind. The second order 
of angels are the ministers of bodies and giganfa- 
forms; the resolution of the heavens is their office; 
and with every drop of rain an angel comes down, 
and no leaf appears without an angel fostering it. 

. But among the angels four are distinguished, namely : 
Jabril, IsrdfU, Mdikdil, and Azrdil. The message ol‘ 
revelation is the business of Jabril; to sound the 
trumpet belongs to Israfil; the surety of professions 
is Maikail’s ; and Azrail seizes the souls. Four 
angels are the appointed guardians of mankind, and 
write down the good and the bad; two of them are 
occupied with this business during the day, and two 
during the night. The writers of the good keep the 
right side, those of the bad the left. The angels 
can in some form appear to men ; 

Especially to the eyes of the guides of the Avays, 

From among the possessors of constancy, ^ the prophets and apostles.” 


i This title is more particularly applied to Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, and Mubammed. 


V. II. 
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Tlie propluHsare (he select of God from among all 
llie children of Adam and of the exalted angels, and 
the spirit of Satan can never hurt them , if, by an 
extraordinary emergency, one of them commits a 
fault, it is reckoned to be for giving good advice. 

Adam, at the moment when he tasted wheat, ^ 

“ Received the seed for the propagation of mankind; 

“ From the grain which he ate sprang up a tree; 

“ Life in me and in thee is its fruit.’' 

Although there be among the prophets, as com¬ 
pared with each other, a higher and a lower rank in 
their exaltation, yet Muhammed the Arabian (may 
the blessing of God, the high and omnipotent, he 
upon him!) is the noble and excelling prophet, who 
unites all virtues and perfections. 

“ Before the intelligent, there is no messenger 
“ But Muhammed for all mankind.” 

He is the seal of God’s prophets, and after him no 
other shall come, and when at the end of time the 
Messiah shall descend, he shall adopt the law of 
Muhammed; he shall convoke the nations to his 
religion ; the law of the prophet shall cancel all 
other laws. 

“ If the decision of the law of the sovereign (Muhammed) happens to be 
“ Corresponding with another law. 


^ According to some rabbins and to some Muselmans, wheat was the 
forbidden fruit which Adam eat.—(See upon this subject, tes Oiseaux et 
les Fleurs, allegories dtAzz-eddin-el Mocadessi^ publi«5cs en arabc avec 
une traduction francaise par M. Garcin de Tassy, p. 157, notes.) 
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‘‘ There is ao obedience whatever due to the latter, 

Except from the circumstance of its being right according to the law 
“ of the prophet.” 

The ascent of the prophet" with his body hap¬ 
pened during his being awake, as far as the mosque 
Aksa; there he mounted on the back of Bordk,‘^ and 
passed above the heavens. He saw all the prophets, 
and the stories of the heavens and the hells ; in the 
heavenly mansion of Jabril (God be praised!) the 
angel remained behind him; then, by means of the 
arch he proceeded further. 

“ There was no confident but God ; 

He saw what was to be seen, he heard what was to be heard ; 


‘ Muhammed, in the fifty-second year of his age and the twelfth of his 
preaching (A. I). 621), whilst lyiag asleep between the mountains A1 Safa 
and Merva, in the vicinity of Mecca, had a vision in which he proceeded 
from earth through the seven heavens to the throne of God. Muhammed 
himself alludes to it twice in the Koran, the seventeenth chapter of which 
is entitled “ the night journey;” but he mentions nothing else but a 
vision: it was the fanaticism of his followers which wrought the most 
strange circumstances into an absurd fable, according to which their 
prophet was visited by the angel Gabriel, and in his company carried first 
from Mecca to Jerusalem, and then, upon a ladder of light, to the pre¬ 
sence of God. 

For the just mentioned miraculous journey, Gabriel bad brought with 
him the sacred animal on which the prophets used to ride when exe¬ 
cuting a divine command, it was called Al horahA' flashing as lightning,” 
in shape resembling an ass of a larger size, with a face like that of a 
man, the eyes brighter than the star Aldebaran, the ears of an elephant, 
the neck of a camel, the body of a horse, with the tail of a mule and hoofs 
of a bull; the breast of the animal shone like rubies, his legs like pearls, 
and a silken caparison of Paradise bedecked his back.—(See hereafter on 
the Borak, in chapter XI, the section “ on the miracles of the prophet.”) 
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“ From thence he turned his face towards his dwelling; 

“ His place of repose had not yet become cold.” 

If this supernalural event was associated with the 
claim of prophecy, so was it a miracle, and if not, 
so was it divine favour; in the existence of the 
Lord prophet (the blessing and peace of God he with 
him) was a great number of miracles attesting his 
mission to the nations, and such ones as are not to 
be found with other prophets. There are many 
hooks attributed to God Almighty, and in their 
whole number one hundred and four are approved; 
but they are not confined to this number, and some 
of those which are known, are not praised. 

“ Every book wbicli God has sent, 

“ Is received by the believing as revealing God’s perfection. 

“ Such is the Tawrit (the Old Testament) this book of the Merciful, 

“ Which by tradition and writing came to Ibrahim.” 

“ Another is the Gospel, which came down 
“ By the Messiah, and the psalms by D4M. 

“ A summary of all these four is the Koran, 

“ Which Muhammed has composed, 

“ The sense and the text of which is a wonder. 

“ When the eloquent men of Arabia united 
“ Breathe enchantment into the sounds of words, 

They become weak, defective, and vile 
‘‘ Altogether, in comparison with the shortest Siirah.”* 

As the book of God contains divine words, it is 
ancient, and the letters and sounds are new; the 
novelty of an old meaning is like a dress. 


» Surah means a chapter of the Koran. 
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If Ihe dress be perpetually with liie heart, 

‘‘ ilow can tlie person who possesses the dress be disturbed?’' 

The Muhammedan religion is among Lhe most 
excellent and most noble religions, and the lather <>!' 
this religion, the prophet of Arabia, is the best and 
the most eminent among the saints of the religions; 
there is a number of prophets, particularly the 
friends and the posterity of the prophet, but none 
is higher than he, the prophet. 

“ Among them all there was, in truth, 

None more apt for the khalifat than Sidik (Abu bi'ker); 

“ And to succeed him, there whs among the noble 
“ None more worthy of the office than Fariik (Omar); 

“ After Fardk, from none more than Zo-ul Naraiu ,Osman) 

“ Bid the state of religion find ornament; 

After them all, by knowledge and faith, 

“ Was Asad Allah i^Ali) the seal of the khalifs.’' ‘ 

“ Do not bestow veneration upon other names hut theirs; 

To none oiler greater honors than to them.” 

When thou lindest one of the people of the Kibla 
(the true faith) in a sin and (ault, accuse him not of 
inlidelity, and number him not among the people ol‘ 
damnation; in like manner, (consider not a lit and 
good man, although he be removed Irom sins, as 
belonging to the inhabitants of heaven. 

“ Whoever is an unbeliever with a zunar, 

“ Do not consider him for certain as belonging to the inhabitants of hell.” 

Having found the happy tidings that ten [)eisoa- 


^ Sec note, vol. 1. pp. 90-100. 
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ages ‘ have entered into heaven, do not however 
include him in their number. 

“ Because they are all formed of the pure offspring, 

“ They received also the happy tidings of going to heaven.” 

When any body is placed in the tomb, then two 
angels of a frightful appearance ask him : “ Who 
was thy God, thy prophet, what thy creed?” 11 
he give a right answer, then they keep his grave 
open, and make a window from heaven to it, that 
he may behold his future dwelling. But if his 
answer does not prove satisfactory, they beat his 
face soft with a club, and close the grave so tight 
upon him, that a noise issues from the compression 
of his sides; they also open a window from hell to 
him, so that he may there see his fate and his habita¬ 
tion. When the period of the world shall be ter¬ 
minated, the name of God shall not be pronounced 
by any tongue ; then, by God’s orders, shall Israfil 
sound the trumpet, and extinguish all like lamps; 
afterwards, during ages, there shall be no motion 
upon the face of the earth, until Tsralil shall again, 
at God’s order, by a blast of the trumpet blow the 

^ These ten personages are the four khalifs: I. Abubekr; IL Omar; 
III. Osman; and IV. AU; then V.Talha; VI. Zohair ben Awam; VH. 
Saad ben Abu Wakkas; VIIL Abdur rahmcn ben Auf; IX Abu Obaida 
ben Jarrah; and X. Saad ben Zaid. These are called the ten evangelists, 
to whom the Muhammedans add Hamzah and Jafar, and account them 
the twelve apostles of Muhammed.—(See Eucologe musulman, par 
lyi. Garcin de Tassy, Paris, 1840, p. 200. 



souls into the dispersed parts of tlieir bodies, so that 
all shall revive. Afterwards, at the last judgment, 
the angels shall place the journal of actions recorded 
at the right hand of the virtuous, and at the left 
of the iniquitous. If the balance is weighed down 
by the good actions of a person, he goes to heaven; 
but if the scale, heavy with sins weighs down the 
other, hell awaits the sinner. This being brought 
to a close, an invisible bridge is thrown over hell; 
this bridge is sharper than the edge of a sword and 
thinner than a hair, and the believers and unbe¬ 
lievers are to be driven over it. 

“ When any unbeliever puts his foot upon it, 

“ The abyss of hell shall be his habitation/' 

The believer also' shall, according to his know¬ 
ledge and his actions, sooner or later pass over it; 
a weak laith shall not easily cross it. 

But he shall find salvation at the end of the business, 

“ Although he may see many difficulties ” 

There are fifty stations in the space on which the 
obedient and the rebels shall stop: upon each sta¬ 
tion another question is asked : 

“He who gives a right answer 
“ Crosses each station with rapidity. 

“ But if not, in each, from a distressing condition. 

He suffers pain and grief during one thousand years.” 

The unbeliever shall suffer the torment of hell 
eternally; and the iniquitous believer shall remain in 
it, according to the estimation of bis (rimes. 
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“ Either the entreaty of the intercessors 
Shall liberate him from the retribution and punishment^ 

Or if, by intercession, the door of liberation does not open, 

“ The most merciful of the merciful shall bestow salvation.” 

When they come out of hell, they wash them¬ 
selves clean of smoke in the Kavjser.' There are 
eight gradations, or steps, in heaven; and every 
man, according to his knowledge and conduct,shares 
a place in them, and enjoys eternal beatitude. The 
highest of blessings is the sight of God, the Al¬ 
mighty, whom the good behold as the moon of four¬ 
teen nights. This is upon the authority of the lord 
Mulana Abd-ul rahmen Jami.” It is written in an 
esteemed book, that there are in hell eight steps, in 
which men are placed according to the estimation of 
their sins. 

Here is a shoi't account of what I have learned 
from the speeches of intelligent men of the right 
faith. It is contained in their hooks that the first 
being created was the spii'it of Muhammed. 

“ The first creature of God was my soul.” 

1 Kawser is a river of paradise, mentioned in tbe Koran 
(chap. CVIII). According to a tradition of Muhammed, the water of 
this river is whiter than milk or silver, sweeter than honey, smoother 
than cream, and more odoriferous than musk; its banks are of chryso- 
lithes. This river supplies in two pipes the pond of the prophet, who 
describes it to be an exact square of a month’s journey in compass. The. 
cups to drink this water arc of silver, and are set around as numerous 
as there are stars in the firmament. — (See Sale’s Koran, vol. 1. Prelim. 
Disc., p. 126; vol. II. p. 514.) 

See pp. 334-335, note 1. 
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To this allusion is made in ihe words quoted (roni 
the Koran. Then all the spirits of mankind were 
brought forth ; these, before being united witli 
bodies, remained four thousand years in the vicinity 
of the grace of the most high God: 

“ God created the souls four thousand years before the bodies.” 

The heavens are understood to he the heavenly 
bodies of the sphere which is over our heads, and 
this has seven circles ; the earth is the cover of the 
tortoise which is beneath our feet. There are seven 
earths: 

“ Who created seven heavens and earths like them.” 

In each earth there are creatures, and among these 
creatures propagating inhabitants. The width of 
each earth is live hundred journeys of travel. The 
compartments of heaven are round; but in the 
middle of the circle is the tent of majesty; and in 
each sphere is an order of angels occ.upied with the 
worship and adoration of the divinity; one troo|> 
standing somewhat erect; anotlier multitude in¬ 
clined (with their hands on their knees); ;i number 
prostrated, with the forehead touching the ground 
others sitting ; some carry the throne of God ; and 
every angel has a place and a post determined, whi< li 
he cannot leave. 

“ Their place is n place known.’' 

From sphere to sphere there is a distance to b(? 



traversed in five hundred years of travelling; in each 
heaven is one of the seven planets, all the other stars 
are in the first heaven, which is the next to the world 
of mankind. 

“ We have adorned the inferior heaven with the ornament of stars, 

. “ And we have preserved it from all obstinate demons.” 

The borders of heaven are upon the mount Kaf, 
and the throne of God‘ is higher than the seven 
spheres. 

“ He created the heavens and the earths.” 

Above the throne of God is the ninth sphere 
(arsh). 

“ He created the heavens and the earths in ten days, and then took 
‘‘ rest upon his throne.” 

The throne of God, the seven stories of heaven, 
and the seven dshidmh (nests, houses) of the earth 
are firm, and having taken their rest, do not move 
in any way, and are absolutely without motion. 

All that has been enumerated did not exist in the 
beginning; the Almighty God created them without 
elementary matter by the action of his wisdom and 
absolute power. When the day of resurrection 
arrives, he shall fold together the heavens, and 
change the earth for another earth, and plunge the 
heavenly sphere and the earth into nothing. The 


^ Kersi: this is the crystaline or the empyrean heaven, as bcinj^' sup¬ 
posed the throne of God. 



earth of the resui^rection will be like an earth of pure 
silver, and in this earth nobody shall have committed 
a crime. As the happy Abd ullah says: 

“ On the day when the earth shall be changed for another earth, 
“ that is, shall be changed for an earth of white silver, where no 
“ blood sha'fl be shed, and no crimes shall be committed.” 

On the day of resurrection, heaven and hell shall 
be made ready; the dispersed members shall again 
form their body and be reunited; and the soul shall 
again take possession of them. Some shall be car¬ 
ried to heaven, others to hell. The first of man¬ 
kind who was created was Adam; he was the lather 
of men; his body was of earth; Adam was the father 
of all bodies, and Muhammed the father of all 
spirits. 

“ 1 was a prophet and a man, between water and earth;” 

and all existence was brought forth according to, 
and in dependance upon, the existence of the pro¬ 
phet Muhammed. 

The angels have wings to fly, with which they 
cross in one minute a distance of one thousand years’ 
journey. Satan was brought forth from lire, and 
was accursed on account of disobedience.' 

This is the greatest part of the creed professed by 
the people of Islam. They are divided into many 
sects. According to the account of some belonging 

* Satan, or Iblis was cursed for refusing to worship Adam at (lod's 
command. 1'his will be further developed in a note, voL 111. chapter Vll. 



lo the persuasion of the Somia and the Jamaat, 
the Malla Muhamiiied Masuai, of Kashghar,' was a 
learned and virtuous man, and one of those who 
followed the doctrine of Hanefi, to whom he attached 
himself so much as to choose him for his master. 
His origin was from Badkahshan, and his name 
Shaikh Hossan ; he always studied the Koran, the 
traditions, and other books of I’eligion and law, and 
regulated his conduct after them; in such way he 
passed the day; he kept frequent fasts, never read 
poems nor listened to stories, and if any body ut¬ 
tered before him speeches of worldly people, he 
became angry. He was very cautious with the 
Shiahs, and admitted them not to his house. The 
author of this book asked him, in Lahore: “ What 
“ is the cause of the aversion which you always 
“ show to the Shiahs. He replied : “ I was origi- 
“ nallya Shiah, and therefore conformed myself to 
“'that creed. One night I saw in a dream the lord 
“ Imam Hossen, the son of the lord Ah', the son 
“ of Ahi Taleb, and asked him about the real truth 
“ of religion; he enjoined me; ‘ Be a Sonni, and 
“ ‘ keep away from the inconstant, for they are here- 
‘ ‘ ‘ tics and idolaters of my person, and then utter 
“ ‘ unbecoming words against the heads of reli- 
“ ‘ gion, Al)ubekr, Omar, and Osman, and by such 
“ ‘ an illusion they lost the right way: the way of 

^ A city in Turkistan. 
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“ ‘ truth is the doctrine of the Sonnites and the 
“ ‘ Jamaat.’ ” 

Here follows what I have learned I'rom the Shaikh 
Hossen, as well as from Mulla Aadil. A Shiah is 
no Muselman, and when he brings forth his faith, it 
is not right, according to the saying of the prophet: 

“ Reviling the two shaikhs is an infidelity without repentance 
“ (remission).” 

I heard from Mulla Yakub Tarfani, that these 
words for restraining the tongue exceed all hounds, 
and are an exaggeration in the veneration of the two 
Shaikhs (the grace of God be upon them); that yet 
repentance (remission) is admitted; he said besides 
that it is agreed, reviling is no infidelity. 

Shaikh Mans ur Materidi' became a follower of the 
lord Imam Abu Ham'la of Kufa, and Hujjet ul islam, 
“ the proof of Islam,” the Imam Muhammed Gha- 
zali,^ who was a traveller on the same road with the 

^ Mdten'di was the surname of A bu Mansur Muhammed al Mane ft. 
He was a doctor of the Hanefian sect, to whom the praise and title of 
Imam al hada, “ the lra4m, the director,” was given. He died, and 
was buried in the year of the Hejirah333 (A. D. 944-5) in the town of 
Samarkand, a native of which he was; Mdtertdt is a quarter of this 
town whence he had his surname. This doctor was a Motkalin, that is, 
a great metaphysician and scholastic theologian; he composed, among 
many other works, a book entitled: Mian vahem. al Mdtazalah, against 
the MStazale.— (Merbelot sub voce Matridi). 

? Muhammed Ghazdli, his full name h A Ira Mamed Muhammed Mbn 
Muhammed, surnamed Majjet ul islam Zain e.ddin al Tust\ born atTus, 
in Khorasan, in the year of the Hejira 450 (A. 1). 1058-9), the son of a 
merchant of cotton thread, whence his surname ghazdli; he died 
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lord jiiiaiu Siialayat' (the peace of God be upon 
them!) said in their literary compositions, and in 
books 'we read, that the root and the foundation of 
the seventy and two branches of religion are six 
doctrines, namely: the Tashbiah, TdtU, Jabcr, Kadr, 
Rafs, and Naseb.'^ 

in 504 or 505 (A. B. lllO-li). In the latter half of his life, 3 vhich 
extended very little beyond the half of a century, he composed more 
than one hundred works, several of which are thick volumes in folio, 
such as the most celebrated amongst them entitled Jhya al dlum edd'in, 
“ the revival of the sciences, concerning faith;” upon which the judg¬ 
ment was passed, that, were the Islam destroyed with all its works 
except this, from this alone it could be restored in all its perfection 
This great dogmatic, ethic, and philosophic work was nevertheless, during 
the author’s life, condemned as heretical and consigned to the flames, by 
the Academy of Cordova, in Spain, the western Baghdad, or seat of Mu- 
hammedan learning. This composition of Ghaza'li has been abridged by 
Abul Fas el Ahmed ben Mussa al Arheli, under the title Ruh al Ihyd, 
“ the spirit of the book entitled Ihya.” See Pocock Spec. Hist, Arab,, 
p. 371; Herbelot sub voce Ghaza'lt ; Hammer's Gemdldesaal grosser 
moslimischer Herrsher, Randy S. 182, 1837. By the last num- 

tioned author was published a Biography of Gha/iili, as introduction to 
the text and translation of a treatise of Ghazali, under the title: 0 

Kindi die beruhmteste ethishe Abhandlung of GhazaHi” Yimndy 1838. 

i See page 329. 

^ The sects may be distinguished by the names of their founders, and 
called Hanefites, Ashariany Keramt'an, Shafeites, etc.; or by the nature 
of their doctrine, and named Sefatian, “attributists;” Matazalah, “ sepa- 
“ ratists Mashabiany or Tasbiah, “ assimilators,” etc.; or by their rela¬ 
tion to some established doctrine or community, and then entitled Mafs, 

“ heretics Navaseby “ enemies;” finally, these sorts of distinctions may 
be mixed. No doubt, these various classifications burden the memory 
with a great number of names which may create confusion. I am sparing 
in introducing others than those which are in the text of the Babistan. 
According to those distinctions, their number may be diversely stated. 
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III ihe dmedat ul mdtekad, “ the pillar of believers,” 
composed by Shahdb ul hak, “flame of truth,” Shaikh 
of Islamism and of the Muselmans, Abu abd ulla Fa- 
selella, son of the Imam, the blessed, whom God has 
taken in his mercy, and whose sins are forgiven, Taj 
eddin, “ the crown of the faith,” diw Sdid al Hassan, 
son of Hassan, son of Ydsef al Sdri, is to be found, 
that the Tashbthian, “ assimilators,” have attached 
to the most high God improper and unsuitable attri¬ 
butes, inasmuch as they have connected his creation 
partly with an elementary principle, and partly with 
accidents. The TdtiUan, “ the indifferent,”' have 
denied God and his attributes. In the belbre-men- 
tioned hook we find, the creed of this sect is, that 
the world has no Creator, and that it always was 
such as it is, and that, except what is surely pei - 
ceived, there is no other existence. 

We have also heard from Shaikh Hossen, that the 
Tdiil maintain what some philosophers asserted, that 


We have already seen the principal sects reckoned to be four; here above 
arc reckoned six; the author of Sharh~ol Mowakef (Pocock, p. 209) 
enumerates eight principal sects. 

^ From tdu'f ^‘neglecting, causing to be unemployed, render- 

“ ing useless, vacation.” Rigorously they are perhaps not to be declared 
atheists, as above: for their creed consists rather in denying the attributes 
of God, and in presenting him as inaccessible to human intelligence and 
strange to the government of the world, than in denying positively his 
existence. ■—( See Chrestomathie Arate, tome 11. p. 96, by Silvestre 
lie Sacy.) 
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God is the cause of things, and that the matter of the 
world was always in him. We learned also front 
Azizi, tliat, according to this sect, God, the Almighty, 
when he created the world, attached its destiny 
to every thing that appeared, and that now, with¬ 
out God’s taking any active part in it, every thing 
exists or perishes. ‘ 

The sect of the Jaberiah, “the compelled,” having 
given up, and denying, freedom of action in men, 
attach all their deeds to God."' 


1 The scholastics among the Mohammedans employ in their discussions 

principally two words; al kaza,md al hadr, necessarily 

annexed to each other, but still distinct by a nice sense particular to 
each : al hazd signifies God’s universal and eternal judgment or decree, 
by which the particular things are created and disposed so as they are to 
remain to all the ages of eternity; al hadr means God’s will in bringing 
forth, at a determined time and by a determined cause, things in their 
proper measure and fixed proportion with regard to their essence as well 
as to their condition.—(JPococ/c, first edit., pp. 207-209.) 

2 There are three principal opinions about the decrees of God, and the 
power of man with regard to his actions, among the Muhamraedans. 

The first is that of the Motazalahs, according to which man is the 
agent in good and evil, in faith, and infidelity, in obedience and rebel¬ 
lion ; all his actions are his; for it could not be said to man, Act,” if 
he had not the faculty of acting. Evil and iniquity can by no means be 
attributed to God; an infidel is composed of a man and of infidelity: God 
created the first, but not the latter. 

The second opinion is that of the rigid Jahariahs, followers of Jahmi 
Ebn Sefwan, whose sect flourished about the middle of the eighth cen¬ 
tury. According to them there is no action but in God; man acts, with¬ 
out power his own, without will or choice, exactly as a tree produces 
fruits, as water runs, as a stone moves. Reward and punishment are 
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The Kadariah, “ the powerful,” affect God in 
themselves, and reckon themselves the creators of 
all their actions.' 

The Rafs, “ heretics,” profess their devotion to 
All (the peace of God be with him!), and in the exag¬ 
geration of their affection, they make an unbecoming 
use of their tongue in reviling the illustrious Abu- 
bekr, Omar, and Osman (the peace of God be upon 


likewise proceeding from necessity, as well as the imposition of orders 
comes from necessity. 

The third opinion is that of the moderate Jahariahs, and also that of 
the Asharian, who maintain that God creates the actions of man, good as 
well as had, hut that man acquires them: that is to say, God creates the 
power hy, under, and with, which man acts, hut man wills the action, 
and prepares himself to it, which is called , kasb, acquisition;” 

an action therefore, with respect to creation, hclongs to God, but with 
respect to production, by which it is manifested, that is, by acquisi- 

tion,” it depends upon man, and falls under his power. Abul Hasan 
of Isfahan says, that what makes an impression upon a fact, are the power 
of God and the power of man jointly. When man applies his mind to 
obedience, God creates in him the action of obedience, and when he 
applies his mind to transgression, God creates in him the action of trans 
gression; and in that respect it is man who brings it»to existence or pro¬ 
duces his action, although in reality he be not the producer. — (See on 
this abstruse subject, Pocock, pp. '243-251, with quotations from several 
authors.) 

1 The Kadariahs or Kadarian belong to the Motazalah (Abul Faraj, 
p. 20). The Kadarian have been compared to the Magians, inasmuch as 
they acknowledge two principles, light and darkness, or good and evil; 
the first of which they ascribe to God, the other to man and to the devil; 
nevertheless, every thing belongs to God, as created by his will; that is 
with respect to creation ; but the actions belong to the actors.— {Pocock, 
pp. 234, 235, etc.) 


V. II. 



llieni!); Lhey rebelled, and went so far that, who¬ 
ever did not, after the prophet of Arabia, without 
hesitation acknowledge the supremacy of All (the 
grace of God be with him!) and profess his being 
the chief of the faith and substitute of the prophet, 
was not reckoned by them among the Muselmans. 

The Nawas6b, “ enemies,” are devoted to Abu- 
bekr and Omar, and having prevailed in this devo¬ 
tion, they rejected AH (the mercy of God be upon 
him!) and proceeded so far that, whoever did not, 
after the great prophet, plainly and decidedly acknow¬ 
ledge Abubekr and Omar (the grace of God be with 
them!) as khalifs of the prophet, and as Imams, 
was by them excluded from the circle of the right 
faith. 

Each of these six sects was subdivided into twelve, 
whence seventy and two sects arose.' All are in the 
fire of hell, by the precepts of the sayings of the 
prophet: 

My nation is divided into seventy and three secis, who are all in the 
fire of hell, except one/' 

And those only who are without these seventy and 
two sects belong to the people of salvation, because 

i We have already seen, p. 323, that Muhammed has predicted the 
division of his followers into seventy-three sects (and not seventy-two, 
as above). Why seventy-three? It was (see JPococ/c, p. 211) to make 
Muhammedism have one sect more than Christianism, which had seventy- 
two, counting one more than Judaism, which, to have seventy-one, had 
added one to the seventy sects of Magism. 
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they are of the true religion and up{)n the right road ; 
but the true religion is that which is not to be found 
among the sects mentioned, and in which those six 
religions are not likely not to be, because these six 
religions did not exist in the time of the prophet 
and in the last will of the apostle. After him inno¬ 
vations look place, so that it is not unknown, in what 
time, and in what place or town, and by whom they 
became manifest, and from what cause they origi¬ 
nated. By concordance of the people of Islam, the 
right road and the true religion is that which Mu- 
hammed (blessing be upon him !) and after him the 
noble companions professed, and this faith is that 
of the Sonnites and the Jaraaat. This is in sub¬ 
stance the creed of Shaikh Mansi!ir, and of Hajet ul 
isldmAbu Abd 'ulla: ‘ We are informed by the learned 
of the Hancfi persuasion, and by Mulla YaMb Tur- 
khant, who was an assistant and companion of Mulla 
Adil, that the religion of the Sonnites and the JamMt 
is divided into four branches, which are the four 
sides of the city of the law of Muhammed, namely, 
the Haneftah, MdlMah, Shdfdya, Hambaltah, ~ and the 
wanderer in these four religions is liberated. 

^ See p. 349, notes 1 and 2. 

See the names of the founders of the four principal sects, notes, pp. 
324-5, 328-0. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE IIMAVIYAII AND YEZIDIAII CONNECTED 
WITH THE ALI-ILAHIAN. 

In the east of Kohistan is a tract of country known 
by the name of SheMnah, and the lord of it is Malek 
Yakiib, who boasts of having issued from the family 
of the lord of the believers, Maaviah Ebn Abi Safian. 
The inhabitants of that country are brave, warlike, 
pious, and abstemious. They have many commen¬ 
taries, and knowledge of law and religion, and reli¬ 
gious books. They acknowledge the divine mission 
of Muhammed (the blessing of God be upon him !) 
as well as the office of Imam and the khalifat of Abu- 
bekr and Omar, and of the lord of believers Maaviah, 
and they revile Ali for having pretended to a divine 
rank. His belief was that they ought to possess all 
kinds of grain; ‘ his followers worshipped him as 
divine; this he insinuated to them by this prayer, 
which he pronounced himself in the sermons, related 
as his saying: 

“ 1 am God; I am the merciful; I am the bountiful; I am the high; 
“ I am the creator; I am the provider of the necessaries of life; I am 
“ the most compassionate; I am the most propitious; I am he who 
“ bestows a form to the drop of the sperm in the wombs." 2 

^ The meaning of this passage appears to me to be that AU wished the 
Muselmans to apply to agriculture, which the Arabs generally despise or 
neglect. 

According to the most probable account of historians, it never was 
AH who pretended to be a God, hxxi Abdallah, son of Wahah,soTi of Saba, 



and ihe like; these words are ol' Pharitiin and Nim¬ 
rod,' and like these are many ol their sayings. They 
are besides fond of bloodshed, and cruel. They 
say improper things about the prophet, as of one 
who did not always behave with decency. So it 
happened once, that eating dates in company with 
other persons, the prophet threw the stones of the 
dates towards All, and then said: “ 0 Ah'! thou hast 
“ eaten a great many dates, because ail the stones 
“ are before thee;” Ali answered, “ Thou hast 
“ swallowed them with the stones and they say 
this passage is in the sacred book: 

“ There arc men whose speeches about the present life will astonish 
“ ihec, and who will take God for witness of what is in their heart, 
whilst they are the most quarrelsome of adversaries/' 

And they are approving Ebn Maljam,' and say 
Maljam is among them : 

a Jew converted to Islamism, who was the first instigator of the seditious 
movements to which Omar fell a victim, promulgated the doctrine, that a 
particle of divinity resided in Ali, the true Im^im, that he is not dead, 
but only for a time withdrawn from the eyes of men; that he would 
reappear one day upon the earth, and fill it with justice, in the same man¬ 
ner as it is now filled with iniquities. This doctrine served as a founda¬ 
tion to the different sects which admitted the transmission of the Imamate 
to the descendants of All, by right of succession, and spread in the 
east and west of Asia, in Africa, and in Spain. 

* Nimrod and Phar^un maintain, in the Koran and in the traditions of 
the Muhammedans, the same character as in the Bible of the Hebrews, 
for tyranny against men and presumption towards God ; the first was the 
enemy of Abraham, the other of Moses: both were punished by God. 

2 Ebn Maljam, “ the son of Maljam,” was Abd-tir-rnfiman, who assas¬ 
sinated Ali. 



There are some men who rescue their soul, desiring in this man- 
ner to perform the will of God.” 

They assert that the two Ha sain are not of the family 
of the prophet, according to this verse of the Koran: 

“Muhammed is not any thing else but one of us; he is yet the 
“ prophet of God, and the seal of the Apostles.” 

They say that Yazid killed Hasan, the son of Ali, 
in his house, and did not bring him forth from the 
corner where he was concealed. ‘ He was come fos' 

^ We have already (see vol. L p. 100, note) touched upon the enmity 
which existed between the family of Ali and that of Moaviah, the son of 
Abu Sofian and of Hinda, a woman famous for her animosity against 
Muhammed, the prophet. Nevertheless Moaviah became one of the secre¬ 
taries of Muhammed, after whose death he was appointed to the govern¬ 
ment of Syria by Omar, and confirmed in that station by Osman. After 
the violent death of this khalif, Moaviah declared himself the avenger of 
his protector, and would not submit to Ali, upon whom he waged war 
during four years, and after whose death he opposed with equal ar¬ 
dour Hasan, who succeeded his father in the khalifat. Surrounded by 
rebellion in his own camp, Hasan could not resist, but resigned hs.s 
right and person to Moaviah. He died in Medina of poison given him, 
as some say, by his wife, Jada, or by his minister, at the injunction of 
Moaviah (see Elmacin, trad. Erpenii, p. 56); according to others, in 
concordance with the Dahistiin, by the fraud of Moaviah’s son, Yazid. 
who seduced Jkda, and instigated her to poison her husband, promising 
to marry her. hut after the perpetration of the act, rejected, with 
scorn, the woman supplicating for the price of her deed. 1 shall add, 
according to Ahulfeda {edit, of Reiske, p. 350), that in Hasan termi¬ 
nated (A. D. 661) the legitimate khalifat, or the succession of chiefs 
whom the free consent of the Muslims called and established, and thus 
was fullilled the prediction of the prophet, which from the mouth of 
Safina, his freeman is recorded in the traditions as follows: “Thirty 
“ years after his decease shall last the true and legitimate khalifat, and 
“ then be succeeded by tyranny.” 
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subduing the oountry oi Birak; on that account ho 
was put to death. On the tenth day of the Mohe- 
ram, they go on horseback upon a wide field which 
is before their town ; there they make, of earth, an 
image of Hosain who was killed ; against him they 
dash their horses, and think fortunate those who 
can say, that they have been riding against the bodies 
of the martyrs of Kerbala; ‘ this they call a day of 
victory, and on this day they make a greater show 
of festivity and rejoicing, because the Imam of the 
time, that is, Yazid, was upon the field of victory. 
And on Fridays and festivals they revile from their 
pulpits the lord Ah' and his offspring. Among them 
is one sect in particular which act in this manner> 
and, with their swords drawn, curse Ah' and his 


i After Moaviah’s death, A. D. 679, Yazid, his son, assumed the khali¬ 
fat, but Hosain, another son of AH, still lived, and was invited by the 
inhabitants of Kufa to their town for receiving their oath of allegiance. 
Yielding to their invitation, he set out from Mecca, where he had con¬ 
cealed himself, with thirty-two horsemen and forty men on foot. Not 
far from Kerbela, in an arid tract of country in Jrak Arabi, he was 
encountered by five or ten thousand men, sent by Yazid to destroy him. 
The son of AH bravely fought this superior force during onc-half of the 
day, but at last fell, with four of his brothers, as many of his own sons, 
and all his surrounding friends, seventy-two in number. The survivors, 
his women, were conducted to Damascus, where Oosain’s head, severed 
from his body, rejoiced the savage eyes of Yazid, tiow fixed in the kha¬ 
lifat. Hosain’s relics (as mentioned vol. 1. p. 48) lie buried at Kerbela. 
The anniversary of his death, the 30th September, A. J). 680, is still 
celebrated by the Shihhs, with every imaginable demonstration of grief 
about the fate of AH’s posterity, and of exc'cration of their oppressors, 
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sons, and in this way they pass one day : they are 
called Stdf, “ fencers.” 

The same say that the prophet and his offspring, 
and particularly their prophet, had the power of 
recalling to life and putting to death, of creating and 
annihilating any being and that they did whatever 
they wished. But this mode of acting was no more 
allowable to their successors, such as that of the 
prophets to destroy the living, which power they 
possessed on account of their having also that of 
recalling to life; but it is not one of our attributes to 
render lifeless the living, because we have not the 
power of restoring them to life ; also because the 
creatures have not been made on our account; be¬ 
sides, the prophet took whatever mate he liked, 
because the world was his share, whilst it is not 
permitted to us to take the woman of another man. 
It is however right, making it our profession, to 
wage war against the opposers of faith, and to light 
the enemies of religion for the protection of the law. 
This people kill no living beings in the country of 
Shektinah. Their usual food is animal juice, such 
as honey, butter, and the like; they use no intoxi¬ 
cating liquors, nor that prepared from the palm- 
tree, nor opium. 

Among the Maksud chep, who are a more intelli¬ 
gent people, the author of this book found himself in 
the house ol one of them. Theie a man called /hf- 
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shiar Refik Nikarindah, Asked him: “ If it were not 
“ permitted to drink intoxicating liquoi-s, how was 
“ it that the former prophets, and some of the kha- 
“ lifs, the sons of Ommiah,' drank wine?” He 
answered: The wine could not overcome their 

“ understanding; with us, it is not so.” Hushiar 
said again to the author of tliis work: If the kha- 
“ lifs, after the prophet, possessed the power to 
“ create and to annihilate lives, why did they not 
“ render the heretics dumb?” The answer was: 
“ A king sent a phial of deadly poison to the Amir 
“ of the believers, Omar (the grace of Ood be with 
‘‘ him !) that he may give it to an enemy; the kha- 
“ lif said: ‘ I have no greater enemy than my own 
“ ' spirit,’ and he drank the whole phial, from which 
“ however his sacred body received no harm; now, 
“ the gentle*minded personage, who could drink 
“ poison, how would he not hear the abuse of mis- 


1 Ommiah, according to Hcrbelot {$ub voce) is the name of a re¬ 
spectable personage among the Arabians, who was the son of Abd-nl- 
shems, and whose posterity bears the title of benu Ommiah^ “ the 
“ children of Ommiah.” But their celebrity begins with the before men¬ 
tioned Moaviah; he was the first of fourteen khalifs of this family, who 
reigned in succession ninety-one years. The last of them was Mervan 
Muhammed hen Mermn, ben JJaltem, and after liim there remained of 
this family but Abd--ur--rahmen, who escaped from the hands of the 
Abbasides, and later (in 750 A. D.) established the dynasty of the Ommi- 
ades in Spain, where fifteen of them held successively the government 
during nearly two hundred years, until 980 A. 1)., when the Abides seized 
the sovereignty of that country. 



“ taken men? So represent to thyself the other 
“ khalifs.” The Cheps are a trihe of the people of 
Shekunah. 


Section n: an account of the second sect of the 
PEOPLE OF Islam, which sect is known under the 
NAME OF Shi ahs. — The author of this book was in¬ 
formed, by the learned of this sect, that they agreed 
to attribute the office of Imam and the khalifat, with 
the title of Amir of the believers, in particular to 
Ah' (the peace of God be with him !) that he was 
established by clear tradition, or by manifestation or 
by testament; and they maintain that the khalifat 
was not alienable from the descendants of his high¬ 
ness, and if such a transgression happened, it can 
have been only by violence and by tyranny; they 
also said, that the office of an Imam is not to be 
given by the decision of a council, which may de¬ 
pend upon the choice of the vulgar, so that the Imam 
may be appointed by their injunction, but the true 
decision is that which derives its origin and support 
from the pillars of the faith; and the dignity of the 
prophetic asylum, Muhammed (may the benedictions 
of God he upon him!) does not deserve that there be 
negligence used or carelessness shown in such a mat¬ 
ter, or that it be committed to the multitude. They 
argue thus upon the condition necessary for the 



appointment of an Imam, upon ifs establishment 
and stability, which requires to be defended by the 
inferior and higher people. These are the opinions 
in which they agree about opposing or appointing 
an Imam, about words or deeds in the state of 
religion. 

Some however, called Zaydiyat ,' opposed them in 
what was said; and there is among the Shiahs a 
great difference of opinion about the establishment 
of the Imam’s office, and at all times, before us until 
later days, there was much discoursing about it: 
they differ widely about the number of the Imams. 
They are divided in different sects, and we shall 
in this book give an ac(X)unt of what we have seen 
of them. 

* The Zaydiyat derive their name from Zat'd, son of Ali, son of ZAiri 
el-abeddin. They are subdivided into three branches, according to others 
into five, under as many chiefs. 1 shall only mention three. The first, 
the Jarudtyaty think that the Imamatc was destined by the prophet to 
Ali, but that after the two sons of the latter, Hasan and Hosain, the 
sacred office was uncertain in their children, and that those only who 
rose, sword in hand, were Imiims; they do not agree upon the last Imam, 
still expected. The second branch, the Salaimamijal, admit the right 
of Abubekr and Omar to the Imiimate, but declare as infidels Osman, 
Zobeir, and Aisha. The third branch, the Bat leriyal, arc for the most 
part in accordance with the second, as to what regards Osman. These 
three branches are heretics in the dogmas only, but, in jurisprudence, 
they follow almost all the orthodox doctrine of Abfi Hanifah. — (Sec 
Journal asialique, 1823, tome Vll. p. 32. Art. de M. de Jlaminer.) 
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OF THE TWELVE SECTS OF THE SHIAHS. 

The author of this book relates what he has learned 
from Mulla Mohammed Masiim, from Muhammed 
Miimin, and from Mulla Ibrahim, who in the year of 
the Hejira 1053 (A. D. 1645) were in Lahore, and 
from others. The Mulla Ibrahim had great faith 
in his religion, and had a great aversion to the fol¬ 
lowers of the Sonna and the Jamaat, whom he never 
approached at meals; he did not during six months 
taste any butter in Lahore, because it happened to 
be a Hindu or Sonnite who was selling it- He said: 
“ In the beginning of my manhood, I once slept in 
a field, and saw in a dream a great host of lumi- 
“ nous beings, who said to me : ‘ Be aMusehnan.’ 

‘ ‘ I answered: ‘ Such is my inclination.’ They said 
“ again : ‘ Take care of not being a Sonnite;’ and 
“ they added much about this subject to dissuade 
‘ ‘ me from it. When they had disappeared, I asked 
‘ ‘ their followers: ‘ Who were they ?’ They replied: 
“ ‘ Imams.’ When I awoke, from that moment 
“ I never associated with the Sonniies.” 

With this sect there is but one Lord God, and no 
other; he is one, living, omniscient, self-acting, 
almighty, hearing and seeing every thing, and the 
hist of speakers; they acknowledge his power, not 
only over possible, but even impossible things; 
they consider God Almighty as possessed of cpiali- 
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lies necessarily inherent in his essence ; tliey hold 
the servant of God to be master of his own actions. 
With them the word of God is not ancient, but it is 
a novelty, because its meaning is understood from 
sounds. They adduce the words of Abu Jdfr Tust' 
the mercy of God be with him!), who says that, fun¬ 
damentally considered, the seventy and three sects 
are only two religions, namely: Navdseb, “ the ene. 
“ mies of Ah',” and Ravafes, “ heretics” (the Shiahs), 
because on the day on which Muhammed (the peace 
of God be upon him!) left the mortal garment, there 
were forty thousand companions present, who all 
acknowledged, with approbation and satisfaction, 
Ahubekr as khalif, except eighteen persons, who 
were attached to Ah' (the peace of God he with him!) 
who were joined by seventeen other individuals, 
who, averse to Ahubekr, did not acknowledge him, 
nor give their consent to his khalifat. He said of 
these seventeen, rafasd na, “ they abandoned me,” 
or “ they separated from me,” whence they received 


1 Tiisi is the name of several celebrated men from the town of Tu\h. 
There are two towns of that name; the one inTransoxana, in the domain 
of Bochara; the other in Khorasan; the latter consists of two towns, one 
is called Tabaran, the other Nukan, — {Ahulfeda, Annales M^oslemica, 
vol. III. p. 375.) We know several authors named Abu Jdfar, to whom 
the words above quoted may be attributed, none with the surname Tust . 
The author above meant is perhaps Abu Mfar al Tabari^ celebrated his¬ 
torian, born in the year of the Hejira 224 (A. D. 838), deceased in 310 
(A. 1). 922). 
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the name racafe's, ‘ • schismatics;” and those eighteen 
peisons said to the companions: 

“ You have appointed Abubekr Avithout inauguration.” 

that is: “ You raised to the khalifat Abubekr, with- 
“ out having due sanction for iton which account 
they received the title of Navdsdb, “ enemies,” and 
each of these two sects had two names;the one 
their own, on account of the part which they took 
in the appointment of thekhalif, and the other name, 
which their antagonist or enemy gave them; all the 
companions called themselves the people of the faith, 
or the people of the Sonmt and Jamddt, whilst those 
eighteen persons called them navdseb, “ enemies,” 
and to themselves they gave the title of mdmin, 
“ believers,” and Shidhs, “ troop,” but all the com¬ 
panions named them Rdfis, “ heretics.” After¬ 
wards, the religion of the Navaseb divided itself into 
fifty and five sects, and that of the Ravafes into 
eighteen, as it was said: 

All are in the fire of hell, except one.” 

Of these sects, one only is to belong to the people 
of salvation, because they profess the right faith, 
and this right faith consists in believing the unity, 
the justice of God, the dignity of the prophet and of 
the Imam, and the resurrection, and in maintaining 
the truth of each of these live articles. As God 
Almighty thinks good to choose one among his 
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servants, whom he sends as his prophet and apostle, 
that he may announce the right way to his subjects 
and creatures, he who is sent must be pure of all our 
venial and mortal sins ; his word is to be a media¬ 
tion between God and man; and the prophet, who 
is sent by God, finds it necessary to choose one like 
him td fill his place after him, and this substitute 
must also be pure of all venial and mortal sins; this 
substitute, or khalif, must choose one who may 
take his place after him, so that the centre of the 
face of the earth may never remain destitute of 
Imams; and that, by the reasoning of wisdom and 
by his efforts, the decisions in the law may be pre¬ 
served right, and the collection of proofs not lose 
its purity among them. Muhammed chose Ah', and 
appointed him his executor and khalif, and Ah', after 
Muhammed, was the best and wisest of all prophets 
of the family; the other Imams (the blessing of God 
be upon them!) were his sons; as the first, so were 
the last, and at the end they remained the same as 
they had been in the beginning. The number of 
Imams, according to the Akhbdr Nabi, “ History of 
“ the Prophets,” was twelve,'eleven of them passed 

^ The twelve Imims are as follow: 

L Au, khalif and Imam, was murdered A. D. 661. 

II. Hasan, eldest son of Alt, khalif and Im/im, poisoned A. 1). C69. 

III. Hosain, the second son of Ali, killed in battle A. 1) 680. 

IV. Ahf, surnamed Zin aldhedin, eldest son of Ifosain, died A. D. 712» 

V. Muiiamed Bekek, son of Ali, poisoned A. D. 734. 
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10 ihe Ollier world, the twelfth is living lor ever ; at 
last he shall appear, and render the world as full of 
virtue as it is now full of injustice and tyranny. 

They say, that Abuhekr, Omar, and Osman, and 
the children of Amiah, and Ahasi'ah, their compa¬ 
nions, usurped the dignity of Imams, on which ac¬ 
count they revile them. Some of them assert that 
Osman burnt some volumes of the Koran, and threw 
away some of the surahs, which were in favor of 
All and of his descendants; of which the following 
is one:' 

In the name of the bountiful and merciful God. 

O you who have faith, believe in the two lights, Muhammed 
and AH, whom we have sent, and who recite our verses to 

VI Jafr Sadik, son of Muhammed, died A. D. 76S. 

VIL IsMAiL, son of Jafr; see hereafter the account of the IsmMlah. 
Hcrhelot names, as the seventh Im4m, Mussa, the second son of 
Jiifr, surnamed al Eiadhem, “ the debonnair,” and also saher, “ the 
patient,” and a min, “ the faithful guardian.” The latter died 
A. D. 799. 

Vin. AlT Reza, son of Mussa, poisoned A. D. 816. 

IX. Muhammed, son of All Reza, called also Ahu Jafr Muhammed, died 
A. D. 836. 

X Auf Askeri , son of Muhammed, poisoned A. D. 868. 

XL Hasan, son of All Askeri, died poisoned A. D. 873. 

XIL Muhammed, son of Hasan, surnamed Mahadi, “ conductor, director;” 
he is supposed to be still living, and expected to appear with the 
prophet Elias, at the second coming of Jesus Christ. 

It may be remarked that, of the twelve holy men, seven died a violent 
death, and two in an unknown manner. 

' 1 follow here the French translation of the Arabic text, made by 
M. Cnrcin de Tassy. -(See Journal asiatique, mm 1842, pp. 136-439. 
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you, and put you on your guard against the chastisement of 
the great day. These two lights 'proceed the one from the 
the other. As to myself, I understand and I know. 

Those who fulfil the order of God and of his prophet, such 
as it is given to them in the verses of the Koran, those shall 
enjoy the gardens of delight. As to those who, after having 
believed, became infidels by transgressing their compact, 
and what the prophet had stipulated for them, they shall be 
thrown into hell, because they have unjustly treated their 
own souls, and have disobeyed the preaching prophet. These 
shall be drenched with hot water. 

It is God who illuminated the heavens and the earth, as it 
was his pleasure; who made his choice among the angels and 
prophets; who placed the latter among the number of be¬ 
lievers in the midst of his creatures.—God does what he 
wills : there is but he, the bountiful and merciful God. 

Thosewho preceded them, have already machinated against 
their prophets; but I have punished them for their perfidy, 
and, certainly, my punishment is violent and severe. God 
had already destroyed Ad ‘ and Tamud,^ on account of their 
crimes; he made of them an example for warning you. 
Shall you then not fear ? 

Because Pharaoh acted tyrannically towards Moses and his 
brother Aaron, I drowned him in the waters, as well as those 
who followed him, in order that it may serve as a sign for you 

^ Ad was an ancient and potent tribe of Arabs in the province of Ha- 
dramant. They chiefly worshipped four deities; Saida, supplying them 
with rain; Hdfeiha. preserving them from all dangers abroad; Rdseka, 
providing them with food; and Sdlema, restoring the sick to health. 
Frequent mention of them occurs in the Koran. 

2 The tribe of Tamud dwelt first in the country of the Adites, then 
removed to the territory of Hejr, where their habitations, cut itj the rocks, 
are seen at this day. (See Sale’s Koran, vol. I. pp. 7. 9. 196. 199.) 

a A 


V. 
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Many among you are prevaricators ; but God will assemble 
them all on the day of resurrection; and they will not be 
able to answer when interrogated by him : certainly, hell is 
their habitation. God is all-knowing and wise. 

0 prophet 1 my advertisement arrived (at its destination); 
perhaps will they act (conformably to it). Those who turned 
away from my words have already experienced detriment. 
Are they comparable to those who accomplish thy ordinances, 
and whom ! will reward by the gardens of delight ? For 
God is the Lord of mercy and great rewards. 

x4li is of the number of pious; we shall restore him his right 
on the day of judgment. We are not ignorant of their inten¬ 
tion to defraud him. We have honored him more than all 
thy family. He and his race are of the number of sufferers, 
and certainly their enemy is the Imam of sinners. ^ 

Say to those who became infidels after having believed: 
■'You have sought after the comforts of the present life, and 
you have been eager in the pursuit of them; but you have 
" forgotten what God and his prophet have promised you. 
'" You have broken the engagements which you had taken in a 
" formal manner; yet we quoted to you examples, in the hope 
“ that you would follow the good direction.” 

0 prophet, we have sent thee dear verses. Those who 
were faithful, and attached themselves to them, will receive 
assistance after thee. Turn away from those who turn away 
from me. Certainly, he shall make them appear on the day 
on which nothing shall avail them, and when they will have no 
pity to hope for. Their habitation shall be hell, from which 
they shall not be removed. 

Celebrate the name of thy lord, and be of the number of 
his adorers. We have already sent Moses, and Aaron, and 


^ Moavia. 
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those who followed them ; but they treated Aaron unjustly. 
Patience is an excellent virtue. Among them we changed 
some into apes* and hogs; we cursed them until the day of 
resurrection. Have patience; certainly they shall be punished. 

We have gratified thee with an authority equal to that which 
was possessed by the messengers who preceded thee, and we 
have given thee instructions in their persons. Perhaps man¬ 
kind will be converted. He who turns away from my com¬ 
mand shall be soon called away by me from this world. Let 
them therefore enjoy some time their impiety. Ask no in¬ 
formation concerning the violators of God’s law. 

0 prophet, we granted thee the power of loading the neck 
of those who believed in the strength of a compact which we 
contract. Be thou of the number of the grateful. 

Certainly, Ali is pious. He passes the night prostrate 
before God. He is cautious with respect to another life, and 
he hopes to merit the reward of his Lord. Say, will they be 
treated in the same manner, they who have acted unjustly, 
ilthough they knew the chastisement which 1 prepare for 
hem ? Chains shall be put on their necks, and they shall 
-epent of their acts. 

We have announced to thee a progeny of just men,** -^ho 
vill not oppose my commands. My bounty and mercy are 
ipon them, living or dead,'* until the day of resurrection, 
dy anger is against those who act tyrannically towards thy pos¬ 
er ity; wicked men who shall suffer the pain which they deserve. 

As to those who walked upon the road of thy posterity, my 
nercy is granted to them, and they shall be safe in the 
dosques of paradise. Glory to God, King of the creatures.” 

1 Koran, chap. VIL v. 165. 

2 Allusion to the twelve Imams. See their names, pp. 367. 368, note 1. 

2 Allusion to the twelfth lm4m, named Mahdi. See hereafter a fur- 

her explanation. 



THE liELIGION OF THE AKITDA lUN. ‘ 

iMulIa Muhammed Amin, of Aslernbad, ^ gave cur¬ 
rency in this time to this religion: they say, after 
having acquired the natural and revealed sciences, 
he made a pilgrimage to the temple of Mecca, and 
after having critically examined the sacred sayings, 
he adhered to what he thought the right sense, and 
composed the work FavaAdMadaniy, “ Useful Notes, 
“ by a Citizen of Medina.” In the book Danish 
nameh, Kdteb ShdM, which was written for the use of 
Darai Sekander Dostgah Muhammed Kali Kateb 
Shah, it is stated, that the exalted wish and fur¬ 
thermost intentis the knowledge of whatis particular 

^ The word Akhhann is frequently employed to designate “ the 
“ transmitters of historical traditions,” in opposition to 

Qnuhad-disin, “ transmitters of traditions relative to the prophet;” but 
above it is employed as the name of a distinct sect. I shall translate it 
by “ dogmatical traditionists.” It is taken in a much wider sense by the 
author of the Babistdn, who does not fix the precise epoch of the origin 
of this sect, but only says that it was in after times called ghaihet sari; 
of which name an explanation will be given hereafter. 

2 Amin, faithful,” is a title given to many Imdms, Shaikhs, and 
Mullas. 

Asterabad is the capital of the province of Georgia; some Oriental 
geographers place the town in that of Tabaristan, and others in that 
of Mazendaran, as these three provinces, which together formed the ancient 
Hyrcania, were often united under one denomination. Herbelot men¬ 
tions two authors with the surname Asterahadi, both commentators of 
the Arabic Grammar Cafiah, which seems to have no connection with the 
religion above mentioned. 



to the origin and end, and the explanation of this 
meaning is contained in the verse of the merciful; 

“ The faith in God, and in the dya of eternal life.” 

And the tradition of the noble Amir of the be¬ 
lievers and the adored Imam (the blessing of God 
and peace be upon them and upon their holy de¬ 
scendants) 

“ God take compassion upon the man of whom I know from whence he 
“ came, where he is, and whither he goes,’’ 

entered into this meaning. The learned, in the 
maintenance of this station, divided into several 
sects. The one sect established this station by inves¬ 
tigation and evidence; then a division of this sect 
rendered it obligatory not to say any thing contrary 
to the possessors of revelation, and these are called 
Matkalmin,' “ scholastics,” for the reason that they 
have composed the science of scholastic theology, 
on account of rational considerations, and have 
enlarged argumentation in the science of scholastic 
dialectics and theological questions. 

Another sect did not bind themselves in their 
reasoning; they are called Hukmd mdshdyin,' “ the 

1 See note, p. 327, note 1, 

Ma shaytn, may be deduced from ma'shi, ‘‘ walking, going,” 

and alludes to the peripatetic philosophers, who were followers of Aris¬ 
totle, and were wont to discuss walking up and down in the Lyceum of 

Athens. Referred to rnasinyi-al (irom mashiyt). 
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‘ ‘ walking philosophers,” because their first founders 
followed the stirrup of irastw(Aristotle),' and at the 
time when Arastu, as Vizir of Iskander (Alexander ) 
was walking to and from the palace of this king ; 
they took the opportunity of being instructed in sci¬ 
ence by this philosopher. 

Another sect adopted this doctrine with pious aus¬ 
terities. Afterwards, a division of this sect made an 
application of this doctrine as necessary to the Koran, 
and took care not to maintain any thing contrary to 
the companions of the revelation, and these are 
called SofismatsherMn, “ orthodox Sofis.” Another 
sect did not believe this necessary, and these are 
entitled Hukmd dshrdldn, to whom Afldtdn (Plato) ■ 
who was the preceptor of Arastu, furnished lessons 
and instructions of piety. 

Another class adopted this doctrine with a view 

“ willing, wishing, desiring,” the word may signify knowledge-desiring 
philosophers; mushatd, means a follower, adherent, com- 

panion/’ 

1 The Orientals give to Aristotle the surname of Jlahiyiin, “ the 
divine.” They attribute to him more than one hundred treatises upon 

different matters. The greatest part of his works, such as we have them, 
have all been translated into Syriac and Arabic; it was through this 
medium, that the great philosopher became first known in Europe. 

2 The Orientals attribute more than sixty-five treatises to Plato. They 
relate that, being asked what he thought of this world, he answered: 
“ I entered into it by necessity; I dwelt in it with admiration; and 1 
“ leave it with contempt.” A1 Ghazali (before-mentioned, see p. 340, 
n. 2), among other distinguished Orientals, wrote a book, called Wonheth, 
upon Greek philosophy, not without condemning several of its dogmas. 
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to the precepts of the possessors of holiness, and 
made it a necessary condition that in all questions 
about customs, in which reason is likely]to err, they 
should strictly adhere to the sayings of the posses¬ 
sors of holiness; and these are called Akhbdrin. 
The companions of the pure Imams (the blessing 
and peace of God be upon them !) all observed this 
rule^ and thelmams (peace be upon them!) prohibited 
them the science of scholastic theology, and the 
science of the fundamentals of religion and law, 
which have been collected according to the views of 
the intelligent; and likewise they prohibited the 
science of jurisprudence, which has been composed 
as ;in abstract of opinions, for this reason: because, 
safe from error, one is inclosed in what is right by 
the words of the possessors of holiness, and because 
many contradictions and discordancies occur in the 
three sciences.* As it is evident and clear that there 

' The author mentions three sciences, \w.: fan kaldm, 

“ the science of scholastic theology ; fan a'sul filmh, 

“ the science of the fundamentals of religion and law;” and 

fan fikah,^^ jurisprudence.” We have already explained the first (see 
note 1, p. 327); the four fundamental articles of the faith have been also 
enumerated (see note l,p. 324); but the fikah^ “jurisprudence,” although 
stated as distinct, in reality comprehends the two first, and in addition 
shows only the practical application of them. Al (Ihazali, quoted by Pococke 
(pp. 200-201, etc., 1st edit,), after having said that this world is created for 
furnishing assistance on the way to future life, in order that men, with a 
due check on cupidily, may take as much of this world as may be sufficient 
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are no contradictions in truth, so certainly one of 
the different opinions is false. The Imams also 
instructed their companions in the science of scho¬ 
lastic dialectics, in the science of the fundam etals 
of religion and of law, and in jurisprudence; but 
these three sciences are, in many of the questions, 
not without contradiction with the sciences which 
the professors of common religion have combined. 
The lords of the temple (peace be upon them!) have 
declared, “ that in tlie three sciences, as received 
‘ ‘ by the generality of the people, truth is that which 
“ from us is come to them, and error is whatever 


for a viaticum, and after having declared, that the jurist is to be the 
director of the king in the mode of retaining the people in due order, 
subjoins: “ This science (the law) belongs to religion, although not by 
itself, yet by the intervention of the world. For the world is a field 
‘‘ which is sown for the future, nor is religion put into practice, if not by 
“ the world. But religion and government are twin-brothers; religion 
‘‘ is the foundation, and the king the guardian; but what wants a founda- 
tion, verges to ruin, and what has no guardian, goes olf into nothing, 
“ etc., etc.'’ The same intimate junction of religion and civil law, 
which is acknowledged to prevail in the legislation of the Hindus, as well 
as in that of the ancient Hebrews and Persians, has passed into that of 
the Muhamrnedans. Just as the Vedas with the first, the five books of 
Moses with the second, the writings of Zoroaster with the third, so is the 
Koran with the fourth, the foundation of their code, and contains what we 
may call their whole civil and canonical law. With respect to the last- 
mentioned hook, as it contains likewise all the articles of faith, it follows, 
that a doctor in law is also a doctor in theology; or a faki is at the same 
time a lawyer and a theologian: hence the word al faqui in the language 
of the Spaniards, who have preserved to our days, in their character and 
manners, not a little of their former conquerors, the Saracens. 




“ originate from their conceptions.” The doc¬ 
trine of the Akhbdrin, in after limes called Ghdi- 
bet sdry, “ the minor absence,” which by some is 
reckoned among the traditions of the seventy-and- 
three, and by others among the traditions of the 
seventy four sects, became diffused among the 
learned of the Imdmiyal; although it was also known 
among the first of the Ghuibel' Kabert, “ the great 
“absence,” and the companions of the Imams 
(peace be upon them!) after having received the 
three sciences from the people of the temple (bless¬ 
ing be upon them!), formed a collection of them in 
a book according to their direction; it was to this 
that the people of the temple referred in their beliel’ 
and actions, until the lime of the Ghaibet Kaberi oi" 
the Shiahs, and this book, by way of continuation, 
was brought down to the times of the moderns; the 
entire work,which was compiled by the trusty friend 
of the right faith, Mulmmned ben Yakub al Kalbiy, - 
(may his tomb be sanctified!) comprehends the 
three sciences. 

1 Upon ghaibet, “ absence, disappearance, concealment” (sec here¬ 
after, p, 383, an explanatory note). 

2 Muhammed ben Yakub is the author of the book entitled 

Ea'mu's. ‘‘ the ocean of the Arabic language.” lie was born in the year 
of the Hejira 729, A. B. 1328, and died in 816, A. D. 1413, surnarned 
Al Shirazi, and Al Firuzabad'i, the last is a town situated in the environs 
of Shiraz, the capital of or Persia proper. I do not, however, find 
elsewhere the title al Kalhi, “ cordial,” joined to his name. 
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Furlher, -when Muhaimied ben Ahmed Aljmidld, who 
was eminent in analogy, ‘ and Hassen ben Hassdtn ben 
All, ben Abi dkU, a lofty scholastic theologian, ap¬ 
peared, and were violent jurists; in their lime, 
the circle of teaching and learning the common reli¬ 
gion being in the colleges and schools, they studied 
the book of theology, and the book of the funda¬ 
mentals of the common religion; but as they 
did not possess all the experiness required for the 
science of the fundamentals of religion and for 
that of theology, which were derived by tradition 
from the Imams, they adapted to the common reli¬ 
gion some among the subjects of scrutiny in the sci¬ 
ence of scholastic theology, and in that of the fun¬ 
damentals of theology: and made choice of a doc¬ 
trine which was a mixture of the doctrine of the 
Akhbarins and of that of the common religion, and 
so laid the foundation of rational dialectics. * After 

> The term in the text is alh'ds.' Abu Haiiifa and his com- 

mentators are commonly called ahel al Idas, “ men of analogy,” be¬ 
cause they applied the process of analysis to the study of sacred tradi¬ 
tion, and rely more upon deductions of human judgment than upon a 
rigid fidelity lo the precepts of the Sonna. 

- 1 render in this place by “ rational dialectics” the word 
ijtihad, which signifies properly, according to Silvestre de Sacy, an opi¬ 
nion in religious matters, founded upon reasoning, and deduced from 
the Koran or the ‘Sonna, by way of comparison or induction. It may 
therefore be interpreted, as in the sequel, by “ ratiocination, discussion, 
“ contentious arguing, reasoning, etc., etc.” It signifies also study, 
“ effort, war against infidels,”—(Sec also upon Istihad, As. voL X. 

p. 
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them, Shaikh Mafid, “ the beaehcenl Shaikh,” (the 
mercy of God be with him!) that is, the Shaikh Abit 
Jdfr., on account of heedlessness and of the good 
opinion of those two eminent men, conformed him¬ 
self to them, and he formed, in scholastic theology 
and in fundamental jurisprudence, a system of doc¬ 
trine, mixing with that of the common x’eligion that 
of theAkhbarm, and that of the is wKn, “ solid rea- 
“ soners; ” on that account, the learned of the lina- 
mi'yat sect divided into Akhbdrtn and AsuUn. Like¬ 
wise Aldmah halli, “ the most learned ornament/’’ 
that is. Shaikh Jemal eddin mdtaher, has exhausted to 
the utmost this subject, in the discussion about pro¬ 
phecy and unity, and at last the shark movdkef,- 
“ explanation of the stations ” and the origins of the 
book of religions and attributes have also been elu¬ 
cidated by it. When shaikh Mafid, istdz-Um alihadi, 
“ the teacher of the science of direction,” that is. 
Said Mirtasi, lived, and was the isldz rais al taifah, 
“ chief teacher of the sect,” this religion was dif¬ 
fused among the leaimed of the Jmanuyat, until th(^ 
time of the most learned of iheEastand the West,yl/,d- 
rnah-halU; and as,penetrating into thedepth ofknow- 

* is a surname which never occurred to me in any other 

book which I have ^consulted, and the translation of which does not 
satisfy me. 

2 Mova'kef means properly “ stations,” such as those of the Muselmans 
in their pilgrimages and visits to sacred places; but this word serves as a 
title to several books or treatises of metaphysics and scholastic theology. 
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ledge, he, Aldinah-halU, surpassed in the sciences Ebn 
Janaid, and Ebn abt akU, and the shaikh MafU; thev 
gave a greater expansion and currency to the mixt 
religion in the book of scholastic and fundamental 
theology, and in the controversial dialectics relative 
to faith and law, established the mixt religion. As 
the ahddis, ‘ “ traditions” of the common religion, 
on the subjects of revelation and unity, were not 
exempt from adulterations, they published the series 
of traditions in their own book, divided into four 
parts. And Alamah-halli (the mercy of God be 
with him !) on account of heedless confidence 
divided into four parts the traditions of his book, 
and the book of the sect of the Mahakah, “ theas- 
“ serters of truth,” in such a manner as was also 
manifested by the Ilm ilahadt, “ the science of the 
“ direction” (revelation), and the ra-is (chief) of the 
sect, and sikat al isldm, “ the trusty friend of the 

right faith,” and head of the Shaiks, Alsadik, 
“ speaker of truth,’’that is. Muhammed Ebn Bdb'dijaJf 
Alkamt; and others : hence the whole tribe Mahakah 

' ahddds, means sometimes the tenets of the Koran, at 

Others, the sayings relative to Muhammed, five thousand two hundred 
and sixty-six in number; according to some writers, seven thousand, 
genuine and forged, 

2 The manuscript of Oude reads EhnBalu'nah. Want of 

accuracy in proper names is particularly to be regretted in the historical 
part of any work; it prevents me, particularly in this place, from giving 
a positive notice of each of the persons introduced in the text. 
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professed this as true, and, after Aldmah-haUu, 
shaikh Shahid aivl, “ the hrst witness,” that is, the 
shaikh Muhammed maid, made it the rule of his reli¬ 
gion, and laid the foundation of his literary works 
upon it; after them, the sullan Almadkakin, “ the 
‘ ‘ sultan of the refiners ” (acute investigators), shaikh 
AU (the mercy of God he upon him!) conformed 
himself to them, and Al dalem al rahdnt, Shahid-alsdni, 
“ the learned of the world, the doctor of divinity, 
“ the second witness,” that is, the shaikh Ziti ed- 
din “ the ornament of the faith, Jabel al damli (the 
mercy of God Almighty be with him!) took alsci the 
rule of this religion. This was until the time arrived 
for the learned of the moderns, in the science of Mu- 
hammedan traditions, and the science of biographies 
and characters of persons to whom the traditions 
were handed down, and the most pious among them, 
the master of the whole in the whole, that is, Mirza 
Muhammed of Asterabdd (may the light of God illume 
his tomb!). He said ; ‘ “ At last, as a sequel to this, he 
“ (Jabel) instructed me, a humble individual, in all 
“ the sciences relative to the traditions, and gave me 
“ this injunction : ‘ Revive thou the religion of the 


^ The two words in italic are not in the text of the edition of Calcutta, 
nor in the manuscript of Oude. We find here abruptly a passage, distin¬ 
guished in the translation by marks of quotation, which belongs to the 
author of the Favaid al madany (seep. 372), and makes, perhaps, a part 
of the preface of this work. 



“ ‘ Akhbarin, and if any doubt arise, that creates an 
“ ‘ opposition to this creed, discard that doubt.’ 
“ And this doctrine has fixed itself in my mind. 
‘ ‘ But it was decreed by the Lord of Glory that it 
“ should be manifested through my pen. After- 
“ wards, having received all the praised sciences 
“ from the greatest of the learned, 1 , humble indi- 
“ vidual, during some years staying in the splen- 
“ did town of Medina, bowed my head under the 
“ collar of meditation, and humbled myself at the 
“ door of the temple of the Lord of Glory; I sought 
“ refuge with the spirits of the sacred place of the 
“ companions of prophecy, and I repeated afresh 
‘‘ the sacred sayings, and the book of the common 
“ religion; that is, that of the opposers to the 
“ Injami'yat, and the special book, that is, that of 
‘ ‘ the Imaim'yat; in order to perfect myself in pene- 
“ tration and meditation; so that, by the favor of 
“ the Lord of Glory, and by the benedictions of the 
“ prince of prophets (Muhammed), and of the pure 
“ Imams (the blessing and peace of God be upon 
“ them all!) by the direction of him, to whom obe- 
“ dience is due, I conformed to what was right, and 
“ succeeded in composing the Favdidmadaniy, ‘ The 
“ ‘ Useful Notes, by a Citizen of Medina.’ ” Sub- 
quently, Muhammed Asterabadi had the honor of 
being instructed by the most noble of this sect ; after¬ 
wards they approved his composition, and congra- 
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lulated the author upon it. (The mercy of God 
be upon them!)” 

Among the Imami'ahs it is decided that the Imam 
Muhammed, son of Hassan Askery,^ is still alive, but 
concealed from view; they divide the time of his 
absence into two epochs;^ namely, “ the minor 

* We have (see notel, p. 367.368) given the names of the twelve Imams 
The tenth, All, horn in the year of the Hejira 212, A. 1). 827, being kept a 
close prisoner all his life in the city of Askar, called also Sermenrai, in 
Syria, he devoted himself to study and religious exercises, but did not 
succeed in calming the jealousy of the ruling khalif, an Abbasideof the 
family of Motavakel, the mortal enemy of the whole race of Ali, and was 
poisoned in 868 A. D. 

The name “ Askerite,’' from the city of Askar, was also given to his 
son Hasan, above-mentioned, the eleventh Imim, whose son, Muham¬ 
med, born in 868 A. D., also called Abu 1 Cassem, as the prophet Mu¬ 
hammed, was the last of the twelve ImArns. He is distinguished by the 
surnames Mantazar, “ the expectedA'aj/m, “ the stable;'’ATaM^*, 
“ the director, guide;’’ and others. The followers of this Imdm say, 
that in his ninth year he was concealed by his mother in a cell or grot, 
from which he had not returned in the year 899 A. D. — (See Abulfeda. 
Eist, Moslem., vol. II. p. 223.) The Sonnites say that he was drowned 
in the Tigris in 879 A. B. Some Shiiihs maintain, he died in 941, in his 
seventy-fifth year; other Shiahs pretend that he is still living in the 
grot where he was concealed; and all agree in the belief that he will 
reappear in the world, immediately before the second coming of the 
Messiah, for uniting all the Muselman sects into one, and all the dif¬ 
ferent religions in Muhammedism. Several impostors assumed the name 
of Mahdi, but in vain; nevertheless, two great dynasties were founded 
under that name, viz.: the Almohads and FatemUes,’^[Eerhelot.) 

2 According to the Shiahs, Mahdi made two retreats or eclipses, the 
great and the minor. The minor was that, during which he now and then 
gave news of himself, and decided all the questions which the Muscl- 
mans proposed, by means of certain messengers who carried them to him 
very secretly, succeeding each other without knowing each other. This 
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" and the greater absence.” The minor absence, 
which extends to seventy-three years, falls into 
the time of Mdtemed Abdsi ,' in the year of the Hejira 
266 (A. D. 879 ); the greater absence took place in 
the time of Basi, the son of Mukteder Abdsi. * The 
distinction between these two epochs is that, 
during the minor absence, there were a registrar 
and delegates as intermediates between the pious 
persons of the religion and the Imams, whilst, dur¬ 
ing the greater absence, the appointing and esta¬ 
blishing was broken off. The first Vakil, “delegate, 
“ agent,” was Osman, son of Said ul Umrul Asadi, 
in the holy place (of Medina); after him, by com¬ 
mand of the Imam of the time, his son, Abu Jdfer, 
took charge of the office, which he held about fifty 

intercourse lasted until the year of the Hejira 326, A. D. 937, in which 
year one of these messengers, called Ah, died, after having brought a 
letter from Mahdi, by which this Imto announced to him that he (Ali) 
would die in six days, and forbade him to leave the commission of visiting 
him to any other person. It is from this time that begins the great 
“ retreat or absence" of Mahdi: for, after tbe death of this Ali, no 
information was received concerning the Mahdi, if not by revelation. This 
statement, found in Herbelot, is confirmed by that above. 

^ M^teraed Abus'i, son of Motavakel, was the fifteenth khalif of the 
Abbasides. He began to reign in the year of the Hejira 266, A. D. 869, 
and died in 279, A. H. 892. 

^ Ms i, the son of Mukteder, was the twentieth khalif of the Abba¬ 
sides. His reign began in the year of the Hejira 322, A. D. 933, and 
ended in 329, A. D. 940. The period included between the beginning 
of the reign of Matemed and the end of that of Rasi, is seventy-one years, 
differing by two from the period above stated; the minor absence might 
have begun two years before M&temed’s reign. 
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years; after liiiu came Abu ’i Kdsem Hossain Ebn BAih 
EbnAli Baker Noubakhti, who bequeathed his place 
to Abu l-HasanAU EbnMuhammedSamiri, and this was 
the last Vaki'l. When he was sick, the Shiahs asked 
him : “ Who shall after thee be the Vakil of the holy 

place?” He wrote his command by a last will, 
by which he abolished the charge, and the command 
is as follows : 

In the name of the bountifal and merciful God: 

O Ali, son of Muhammed Samiri, may God increase the 
recompense of thy brothers with regard to thee, for thou art 
dead, and between thee and me there are six days; ^ there¬ 
fore arrange thy affairs, and propose to nobody to fill thy 
place after thy death; certainly the complete absence is now 
accomplished, and no further manifestation shall take place 
but after the permission of God, the most high. He men¬ 
tioned it, and this after a long delay, and the obduracy of 
hearts, and after the filling of the earth with violence. And 
there shall come from among my people one to be a witness; 
but he who desires it before the coming forth of a Safiani and 
the Sihat, he is a deceiver, and ought to be avoided. There 
is no power and no strength but one God, the most high and 
most great. 

Abul-Hasan died in the middle of Shaban (the 
eighth month of the year), in the year of the Hejira 
528 (A. D. 959). 

It is to be known, that the tradition among the 
Shiahs of the Imdmiyat-dsuUn sect is divided into 

^ See the preceding note 2, pp. 383. 384. 
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four parts: sdhih, “ authentic;” hasen, “ elegant;” 
'imisik, “ strong;” and sdif, “ weak.” 

An hadis sahih, “ an authentic tradition,” is one, 
the authority of which goes back to mdsdm,' accord¬ 
ing to the narration of an Mil Imam, “ a just Imam,” 
in the description of whom the drbdb-i-hadis, “ the 
“ masters of history,” have used the word ddil, 
whether the narrator be one person, or whether 
there be more than one, provided in the description 
of them all the same language has been used. 

An hMis hasen, “ an elegant tradition,” is one, the 
authority of which goes back, like that of the hadis 
sahih, to the mdsum; but, according to the narrative 
of a venerable Imam, in this way, that although, in 
regard to the narrator of .it, the words sikah ddil, 
“ trusty and just,” have not comedown to us from 
the historians, yet they have praised him in other 
words. 

An hadis mdsik, “ a strong tradition,” is that, in 
the description of whose narrators the words sikah 
ddil have been used by the historians, but some 

^ means “ defended, preserved (by God); innocent, an in- 

' fant;” it is the particular name given by the Imamiahs to the twelfth 
Imam, Muhammed, the Askerite, who, as was related in the foregoing 
note 4, p. 383, was in his infancy concealed in a grot, from which he never 
came forth again, and is still expected. It is an ideal Imam, believed by 
more than one sect, and the name of Mdsum was applied to more than 
one individual, as \\ill be seen hereafter. 



or all of the narrators of which are not Imdmis, ‘ ‘ fol- 
“ lowers of Ali.” 

An hadis sdif, “ a weak tradition,” is that in which 
none of these three conditions are found; viz.: 1st, 
the inference from the commendation of sikah ddil; 
2nd, a praise other than these two words ; and 5rd, 
the qualification sikah ddil, with erroneous belief on 
the part of the narrator. 

A tradition is either in regular succession, or not in 
regular succession. A tradition is in regular succes¬ 
sion, when a great multitude on the authority of 
a great multitude make the same narration, until it 
reaches to the mdsidm, in such a manner, that the 
number of each multitude, in each particular age, 
shall have been so great as to exclude the idea of 
their having combined in telling a lie. A tradition 
is without a regular succession, when the num¬ 
ber of narrators does not, in all or several stages, 
reach to that multitude, as before said, and this kind 
of tradition is called, in the peculiar idiom of the 
masters of history, the information of one. Among 
the Akhbarians, there is no such arrangement and 
classification of evidence, and God knows the 
truth. 

The author of this book wiites what he has learned 
of the religion of lh.e Akhbdrins from the Amins of this 
doctrine, one of whom was Muhammed Razai Kaz- 
vini. They call themselves Akhbdrin, “ dogmatic 
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“ Traditionists,” liecause they place the centre of 
their belief in the prophetic book, ‘ and employ no 
reasoning. Mulla Muhammed Amin, after having ac¬ 
quired the requisite theoretical and practical know¬ 
ledge and that of the law, went to Mecca and to the 
revered places, and he declared openly, that contro¬ 
versial dialectics belong not to the rule of the ancient 
Shiahs. The author of this book writes what he 
has heard from pious persons, the confidents of 
secrets of this sect; whoever desires to know more 
of it, may have recourse to the book Favdid Alma- 
diniy, which is the composition of the last mentioned 
writer. 

The following passage is said to be found in the 
sacred writings; 

“ God take compassion on the man of whom I know whence he 
‘ comes, where he is, and whither he goes.” 

My desire is God himself, and as an indication of 
it is my perception of him, the scope of which is 
the return to him. Afterwards we ough t to have the 
knowledge of three perceptions. The Imdnah con¬ 
form themselves to the religion of the community 
which is composed of the people of the temple; but 
it is required that we acquire in Medina the know¬ 
ledge of what the prophet is, and that we enter 
through the doors (chapters) of sciences, in which 

i The author uses here and elsewhere the word khahr, which answers 
to our gospel. 
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twelve Imams are to be praised; whatever further is 
behind this religion will belong to that of the here¬ 
tics. Of the two other religions, the one is that of 
the people of pious austerity; and this again is divided 
into two sects: the one comprehends^,the ancient 
Ashrdkidn, who did not follow the prophet; and the 
second consists of the Matdkherin, “ the moderns,” 
who, known under the name of “ Sufis,” believe 
the prophet, and in theory and practice conform 
themselves to him and to the Imams. They say, 
the prophet showed the way of righteousness and 
revealed the hidden; and the Imams also taught 
purity, which from them was conveyed to us; the 
Imams, by their pious austerity, promoted the 
purity of manners, and practised abstinence from 
food and sleep; the lord of the prophetic protection 
committed this religion to Ah'; and Ah' was the 
delegate of this pious austerity, the chief master, the 
Amir of the true believers; HassanBasri ‘ was one of 

* Hassari al Bas'^ri was the son of an affranchised man, called Mulla 
Zaid ben Tabeth, and of a slave woman, belonging to 0mm Salmath, one 
of Muhammed the prophet’s wives. Hassan acquired the reputation of 
the first scholastic theologian among the Muselmans. He is surnamed 
al Bas ri, because his father was a slave in Maissan, a borough of the 
dependencies of Bas^ra, or Bassora, and because he kept his school in 
that town, where different sectaries often came to dispute with him. 
Wassel Eben Ata, his disciple, deviating from his opinions, became the 
chief of the M^tazalahs (see note 1, p. 325). Hassan al Bas ri had seen the 
khalif Osman, and Eben Abbas; on that account he quotes in his works 
what he had learned from them. He died in the year of the Hejira 110, 
A. I). 728, and left a work entitled Hadis sherif, containing a collection 
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the devoted iollowers of the Arai'r, and BdyazU was 
the disciple of the Imam Jdfr sadek;' Mdrdf Kcerkhi, 

“ the celebrated of Rarkh,”^ gave the hand of devo¬ 
tedness to the Imam Reza.'^ Similar to them is the 
sect shigref, “ the venerable,” who think themselves 
the vice-regents of the Imams, and lieutenants of the 
prophet (the peace of God be upon him): ‘ their say¬ 
ings deserve no attention, as in our religion there 
never was a lieutenant, whatever from a spirit ol' 
vanity they may assume. These men are profes¬ 
sedly monks, and these are numbered among 
heretics. 

The second sect is that of the Istidlal, “ the ar- 
“ guers,” and of old'* they were called Ma&hdyin, 

of the traditions which he knew relatively to each of the fifty-four ferid- 
hat, or “ obligatory precepts,” of the Muselmari law. 

5 The sixth Imiim, of whom hereafter more will be said. 

- Karkh is the name of a part of the town of Baghdad upon the western 
side of the Tigris, where the khalif Mansiir built the town and his palace; 
this is the ancient Baghdad; the actual town of Baghdad, upon the 
eastern side of the river, has been built later. Karkh is chiefly inhabited 
by Shiahs, who had frequent quarrels with the Sonnites, dwelling in the 
other part of the town. One of the most serious tumults between the 
two parties took place under the khalif Mostasem. Karkh is the actual 
suburb of Baghdad, in which the tombs of Zobcidah, wife of Harun 
Rashid, and of the pious Siifi Mariif Karkhi, above mentioned, are to be 
seen. The latter died in the year of the Hejira 200, A. D. 815. —(See 
Voyage on Arabie, par Niebuhr, t. II. pp. 245-246, and Chrestomathie 
arabe de Sihestre de Sacy, t. I. pp. 66-70). 

3 The eighth lm4m, son of Mussa. 

^ The Arabs divide in general the history of philosophy into two great 
periods: the first comprises the ancient philosophers> Yi/ho arc subdi- 



“ llie walkers, peripalelics;” they did not follow the 
prophet, and the moderns call them Matkalemm, 
“ scholastics.” These sectaries are said to mix the 
principles of the true faith with the belief of the 
peripatetics, and are also reckoned heretics :' be¬ 
cause the true religion is that which the lord pro¬ 
fessed, and this is the religion of the Akhbarins. 

Mulla Muharamed Amin" addressed a crowd of 
mujtahids,^ “ casuists,” who make a profession of 
ratiocination (discussion), in the following terms : 


vided into those anterior, and those posterior, to Aristotle; the second 
period is that of the Muselman philosophers, who form two classes, those 
before, and those after, Ebn Sina. 

^ This appears partly to contradict the view which a recent judicious 
author, Doctor Schmolders (see h\s Essai stir les Ecoles philosophiqms 
des Arabes, pp. 105. 106. 133. 139, Paris, 1842), takes of this sect. 
According to him, the Motkalemins professed the creation from nothing; 
they disputed about the reality or non-reality of general notions; they 
endeavoured to adapt philosophy to the dogmas of the Koran; in short, 
they were the philosophic theologians of the orthodox sects, or dogmatic 
philosophers. 

See above, p. 381. 

^ mujtahid, is a doctor who exerts all the faculties of his 

mind to find the truth in contested and undecided matters; he is sup¬ 
posed to possess the science of the Koran, and the traditions with their 
dilferent meanings- readings, and interpretations, and to be besides skilled 
in the disquisition in which truth is sought by analogy and comparison. 
{Silvestre de Sacy, Chrestomathie arabe, pp. 169. 170.171). This term 
is also used “ of one who strives and contends, even to battle, in the cause 
of God;” and expresses further the highest dignity in the luhammedan 
faith, equivalent to Bishop, or Archbishop with us.—(See the Life of 
Shaikh Muhammed Alt Bazin, translalod by F C, Ihlfour, M.A. 
().xon , F./?.A.5.. LL.D., p. 36.) 
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— “ You agree and acknowledge, that the ancient 
believers and the religion of old knew of no conten¬ 
tious arguing; and that the ancient way and the old 
religion which prevailed in the time of Muhammed 
and of the Imams (the peace of God be upon them!) 
is the way of the Akhbarins. Further, Ave have like¬ 
wise a satisfactory proof, that our way is the con¬ 
stant religion; but try to combine a demonstration 
in the way of reasoning, and show to us by whose 
direction from among the possessors of holiness you 
adopted your creed, whilst after Muhammed (the 
peace of God be upon him !) no other prophet is to 
appear and to bring another religion? In like man¬ 
ner it has not been stated, in the book of the pro¬ 
phet and in the sacred sayings of the Apostles and 
of the Imams, that the relators should, in practice 
act at discretion, and after the disappearing of the 
Imam, make a profession of ratiocination. More¬ 
over, it is positively understood that you have mixed 
your principles with the principles of the Sonnites 
and Jamaat, and your creed has taken the nature of 
oxymel, which is neither honey nor vinegar ; and 
you are neither Sonnites nor Shiahs; and this is the 
manner in which the moderns exercise reasoning as 
a profession, that, in the time of religious zeal, they 
went and helped themselves to the acquisition of 
knowledge from the books of the adversaries (schis¬ 
matics), and a similar desire has taken hold of your 
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hearts. Afterwards they threw out of their books 
what appeared reprovable, but nevertheless mixed 
something of it with their own faith.” 

“ It should be known that some things proceed 
from the exigencies of the faith : thus the dissentient 
as well as the consentient use the same prayers, and 
even the unbelievers admit, that in these Muhain- 
med is necessarily honoured. Several things are 
among the exigencies of the faith, as for instance the 
office of an Imam, as the dissentient and consentient 
know that, in point of faith, acknowledging the 
Imams is indispensable for strength, firmness, and 
unimpairable stability. It should be known that, 
whatever is established from the verses of the Koran 
renders the conforming of the action to it indis¬ 
pensable ; but what is expressed in an allegorical or 
ambiguous sense, we have not the capacity of under¬ 
standing ; it is then evident that this is particular to 
the prophet and to the Imams, and we should not 
meddle with it; further, we ought to conform our 
actions to the tradition of the prophet and of the 
Imams. As many traditions are opposed to each 
other, and the distinction therein is arduous; on 
that account, if two traditions present, themselves to 
our view, such as to be contrary to each other, then 
the Imam affords the believers a firm rule, which 
proves to the understanding a protection from 
error. The truth is, that when two traditions 
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happen Lo contradict each other, good Theologians 
refer them to the incontrovertible authority of the 
Ivoran ; the tradition which is conformable to a 
verse of the Koran, is that to which they refer the 
action, and ascribe to religious zeal' the other tradi¬ 
tion, and if this does not coincide with the incon¬ 
trovertible authority, as it exceeds your power to 
decide the dubious question; lix then your eyes upon 
the creed of the opposers, and observe by what rule 
they are actuated.'* Whatever is contrary to them, 
this tradition they should reckon to be truth; and 
whatever agrees with the opposers, they should 
acknowledge as belonging to religious zeal; and if 
both these traditions in the creed of the opposers 
were laudable, they should consider, that a thing 
which according to them deserves pre-eminence, is 
the contrary of that which they ought to take. And 
if one says: “ You have many opposers, and there 
“ are seventy-and-two sects whose opinions are 
“ conflicting with each other;” I answer: “ The 
Imam declared that they ought to proceed upon 
a road-contrary to that upon which the victorious, 
the rulers, and the learned among the opposers, 
walk; and if, nevertheless, it may appear to all 

‘ AAiiJj’ taliiyat, in the dictionary, “ fear, caution, piety.’' I thought 
it more correctly translated, here and elsewhere, by “ religious zeal.” 

2 The obscurity which the reader may find in this paragraph proceeds 
from the strangeness of the doctrine itself, and can be cleared up only by 
bestowins? upon it more attentive study than At perhaps deserves. 
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that they find themselves upon the same road ; 
there are then two laws : according to whichever 
of the traditions they act, it does not matter in 
that tradition in which way it comes from the 
mds'Am,' provided, without doubt, it comes from 
the Imam ; and the Imam is a person to whom 
obedience is obligatory. Moreover, by whichever 
authority they act, they must conform their action 
to the direction of the Imam. Another thing is 
to be said; “ Have patience until the lime of the 
“ happy meeting with the Imam.” If any body 
says: “We have no option to act or not to act; 
“ how long shall we wait? the coming of the Imam 
“ is not determined?” This is the reply: Having 
already acted, why should it be said: “ Have pa- 
“ tience?” This has reference to the ’precept: “ Jf 
“ thou art in business, act peaceably; and if de- 
‘ ‘ voted to religion, follow the rites of the most com- 
‘‘ prehensive religion. ” Should any one say: ‘ ‘ To 
“ conform my actions to this rule is also subject to 
“ discussion,” we answer to that; “ This is the 
I’ule the Imam has established; if there be discus¬ 
sion, it is therefore the Imam’s, not our’s.” To 
weigh a religious doctrine is the same as to compare 
two traditions contrary to each other: we found, 
for instance, that “ as to purity of wine, there are 


^ Upon mdsuw, see note, p. 
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“ are two colors.”' The wine is in the traditions; 
we then made reference to the incontrovertible 
authority of the Koran ; we found no verse decisive 
about it; and in the allegories we saw, that wine is 
called uncleanness, and how many meanings are 
attached to uncleanness ; and as we had the power 
of understanding the truth, the ambiguity disap¬ 
peared. We made reference to the creed of the 
opposers to the right faith: they acknowledge wine to 
be impure. Then we look the contrary of it, and 
reckoned the wine to be pure, as the traditions 
announce the purity of wine. Further-, the tradi¬ 
tion which denotes the impurity of wine, we as¬ 
cribed to religious caution. And it is to be known 
that the Mujtaln'd ought to conform his actions to his 
opinion; but opinion is shabhah, “ doubt,” and is so 
called (very like shabah, “ an ima^e”), because it is 
vain, and “ truth-like.” 


1 It is meant probably “ two points of view/' and the passage above 
relates to the 219th verse of the Ilnd chapter of the Koran, which is as 
follows: They will ask thee concerning wine, and lots; answer: In 

“ both there is great sin, and also some things of use unto men; but 
“ their sinfulness is greater than their use." And again, the 67th verse 
of the XVIth sura: “ And of the fruits of palm-trees and grapes ye 
“ obtain inebriating drink, and also good nourishment.” Yet the verses 
92 and 93 of the Vth sura are decidedly against wine, viz.: “ 0 true 
“ believers, surely wine, and lots, and images, and divining arrows, are 
“ an abomination of the work of Satan; therefore avoid them, that you 
may prosper.” — 93. ‘‘ Satan seeketh to sow discussion and hatred 
“ among you, by means of wine and lots, and to divert you from remern- 



The religion o! the Akhljan'n consists in the 
conviction that, without an exception, whatever 
they have heard from the Imam is to them daUl-i- 
katdi, “ a final, decisive proof” (cutting off all 
further questions) ; moreover the practice fol¬ 
lowed by the Akhbarms, is the terikA-katai “ the 
final religion;” and katdi, “final,” is that which 
does not depend upon mere opinion. The modern 
among the Shiah said, that it becomes the Muj- 
tahed to conform his actions to his opinions, and 
that it is incumbent upon others to submit to his 
doctrine: this religion is not ancient; as to the rest, 
the practice of contentious arguing and restlessness 
is an error. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE ISMAI UAH. 

Information was received from Mfr Amir, who 
was a governor of the Navahi, “ district” of the 
town Shekiinah, that the Ismaflfah, are a tribe 
among the Shiahs ; and their creed is ascribed to the 
lord Imam Ismail, the son of the lord Imam Jafr 
sadik,' and this sect believe this lord an Imam; they 

bering God, and from prayer; will ye not, therefore, abstain from 

them?"— translation,) 

1 Jdfer, surnamed Sadik, the Just,” was the eldest son of Muham- 
rned Baker, the fifth Im/un. Jiifer was born in Medina, in the year of the 
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say, that Imam,lair consigned the office of an Imam 
to him; and that he never admitted to a partnership 
with the mother of this lord any other woman or 
girl, in the manner that had been done by the pro¬ 
phet with regard to Khadijah, and by Alf with re¬ 
spect to Fatmah.' About the departure of Ismail 
from this perishable world, there are different ac¬ 
counts. Some say that he died during the lifetime 
of .lai'r; then the prerogative of appointing to the 
Tmamate was transferred from the Imam Jafr to the 
offspring of Ismail; in like manner as Miisi (Moses) 
transferred the appointment to Hariin (Aaron), who 
died during the lifetime of Miisi. The appointment 
does not return by retrocession; and a convention 
reversed from whence it came is impossible. Jafr 
was not likely to appoint, without traditional ere- 

Hejira 83, A. D.702 ; he is acknowledged the sixth Imikm, and of great 
authority in religious matters among the Muselmans. He died in his 
native town, under the khalifate of Abil J^fer Almansor, the second 
khalif of the Ahhasides, in the year of the Hejira 148, A D. 764, in his 
sixty-second year. 

The two eldest of his seven sons were Ismdil and Mussa. IsmMl, the 
elder of the two, having died during his father’s life, the latter appointed 
Mussa his successor, which gave rise to the contest above mentioned, 
and to several sects, as well as to two great dynasties. The Fatimite 
khalifs in Kgypt are considered as descendants of the branch of Ismail, 
called Ismiiilahs, of Africa, but the Suffavean raonarchs of Asia claim to 
derive their origin from Mussa, and strenuously support his title to the 
seventh Imam. 

^ Muhamraed had, during twenty years of wedlock with KhMija, 
never another wife; nor gave All a partner to his spouse Fatim^, the 
prophet’s daughter, during her life. 
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denlials Ironi noble ancestors, one from among his 
distinguished descendants, and to be uncertain and 
unknown is not suitable to an Imam. As to the 
appointment of the Imam Jafr, its legality is in 
accordance with the twelve Imams. 'Some say, that 
Ismail had not departed from life, but the news of 
his death was spread about, from fear that his ene¬ 
mies should attempt his life, and a declaration of his 
death was written. It is reported, according to 
some, that during the khalifat of Manzur, Isinml was 
seen in Basra, where a person afflicted with a malady 
of the foot was cured by means of his prayers. Man¬ 
sur asked information from the Imam, who sent to 
the khalif a certificate {of Ismail’s death), in which 
was included a letter of the aamil (collector of reve¬ 
nue ) of Mansur. 

They say that, after Ismail followed Muhammed, 
the son of Ismail, with, whom closed the series of 
the Shiah Imams,' and after him the Imams disap¬ 
peared; but no age remains destitute of conspicuous 
Imams, and when an Imam has appeared, he cer¬ 
tainly evinces himself as such. 

^ All those \Yho believe that the Imamate passed legitimately from 
Jilfer to his son Ism4il, and to IsmMl’s posterity, are called Jsmdilahs: 
but their opinions are not uniform. Some maintain that to Muhammed, 
above-mentioned, surnamed Mectum, “ the concealed,'’ succeeded his 
son, Jafer Mosuddek, whose successor was Muhammed Habib. This last 
is expected to return in order to found a new dynasty. The IsmMlahs 
carry to excess the prerogatives which they attribute to their Imiims.— 
(iHo/erm* in Chrest. arahe, vol. 11. p. 92.) 
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The number of the eommands of the Imams is 
seven, like the seven days of the week, the seven 
heavens, and the seven planets.' They hold the 
number of the religious leaders to be twelve, and 
therein the Imamiyas have committed an error, by 
counting the Imams after the leaders, and these are 
the BaUnian, “ interior.”- These sectaries do not 


1 The number seven acts a great part in the system of the Ism4ilahs. 
All things, after having attained tbe septenary number, are at their end, 
must undergo a change, and be succeeded by other things. To the sep- 
tenaries above mentioned, 1 shall add seven palms, of which the height 
of a man is said to consist, seven climates, and seven seas, according to 
the Koran (Sura XXXI. v. 26): “ If all the trees on the earth were pens, 

and God should after that swell the sea into seven seas of ink, the 
“ words of God would not be exhausted.” We know how generally in 
the world such a belief with respect to seven existed and still exists. 

2 “ The Batenian, ‘ interior,’ says Silvestre de Sacy, are so called, 
‘‘ because they establish an interior sense of the Scripture besides the 
*• exterior; they say, whoever attaches himself to the exterior, fatigues 
“ himself with vain practices, whilst he, who follows tho interior, may 
‘‘ dispense with all actions; they give to faith a preference over Islamism, 
“ undoubtedly,” founded upon the authority of the Koran, where it 

is to be found” (Sura XLIX. v. 14): “ The Arabs of the desert say: 
“ ‘ We believe;’ answer: ‘ Ye do by no means believe; but say: ‘ We 
“ * have embraced Islam;' for the faith hath not yet entered into your 
“ ‘ hearts.’ ” 

The Ismfiilahs are often confounded with the Batenian. The first who 
maintained this doctrine of mystic interpretation was Marzaban, ben 
Abdullah, hen Maimun al Kadah. He was the servant of Im4m Jafer 
Sadik, and also served lifer’s son Ism&il, after whose death he attended 
Mnhapamed, the son of the latter. When J^fer was poisoned, Abdullah 
carried off Jafer’s grandson, from Medina to Misr (Egypt). When Mu- 
hammed died, he left a concubine pregnant, and Abdullah, having put 
her to death, substituted a woman of his own in her room. This woman 
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conform themselves to the evidence of the divine 
law; they declare: we do not say, God is omnipre¬ 
sent or not omnipresent, omniscient, or not omni¬ 
scient, almighty, or not almighty, and so in all 
attributes ; they maintain further as a conGrmation 
of the truth, that there is a connexion between 
God and the other beings, and this is the creed of 
the Tashbiah, “ assimilatorsbut from an absolute 
negation a connexion takes place with non-exist¬ 
ences, which is maintained by the Tdtil, “ indif- 
“ ferent,” and the application of this thesis to the 
Lord, the self-existent, leads to the opinion, that 
there is no community to be imagined between the 
Lord God, self-existent, and other beings. They also 
say that the Almighty God is the operator of oppo¬ 
site effects, and the creator and ruler of conflicting 
results. They further set forth, that when the lord 
Yzed, the most sublime, bestowed the gift of know- 

brought forth a son, whom Abdullah asserted to be Muhammed’s son ; 
and when this son had grown up, he succeeded in making him acknow¬ 
ledged as the Imdm by many. Some of this person's descendants attained 
the rank of sovereigns, and the doctrine of the Batenian spread afar. 
The first of these who sat on the throne of the khalifat was Sdid, under 
the name of Abu-Muhammed Obaid-alla, the founder of the Fatimitc 
khalifs, in Africa, in the year of the Hejira 296, A. D. 90S. He took the 
title of Al Mahdi, the Director."—(See, upon this sect, Asiatic ite- 
searches, voL IL p. 424.) 

The Fatimites claim their descent from Alt, the fourth legitimate 
khalif, and from Fatima, the daughter of the prophet; but their adver¬ 
saries give an account of their origin similar to that just stated: the 
opinions of historians are divided about this fact. 
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ledge upon the inhabitants ol the world, they called 
him all-knowing; when he displayed his power on 
account of his majesty, they called him all-mighty: 
certainly the attribution of knowledge and power to 
the being of the most sublime Yzed is founded upon 
the belief that he is the giver of knowledge and force. 
Moreover they assert that, by a single command, 
God created intelligence, which among all things is 
perfect, and by means of perfect intelligence, he 
brought forth the spirit which is not perfect; there 
is a relation between intelligence and spirit, a rela¬ 
tion between the sperm and the child produced, as 
well as a relation between the egg and the bird, or 
a relation between father and son, or husband and 
wife. The spirit becomes then desirous of, and 
longing for the excellence of perfect intelligence ‘ 
which he derives from expansion, therefore he feels 
himself pressed to move out of his deficiencies to¬ 
wards excellence, ® but he does not attain at perfect 
motion, except by means of an instrument. 

A-fterwards, God created the heavenly bodies, and 
gave the heavens a circular motion; from his disposi¬ 
tion emerged the spirit, the simple elementary na- 


1 The maiixiscript of Oude reads here dkl instead of which the edi¬ 
tion of Calcutta repeats twice: I adopted the first. 

2 This part of the doctrine reminds us of the sentiments expressed in 
Plato's Symposion, by Agathon, one of the interlocutors in this admir¬ 
able dialogue upon love and the beautiful. 
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lures, and by means ol' liiem ihe uncompounded 
beings; further, he brought forth the compounded 
bodies from among minerals, vegetables, and various 
animals, among which man was the best, on account 
of the merit of much sanctity, and his connexion 
with the celestial world. Thus the upper world is 
composed of perfect universal intelligence, and the 
rational sense of universality which is the origin of 
creatures. It is necessary that in the nether world 
perfect universal intelligence and reason prevail, 
that they may afford to the inhabitants of the world 
the means of salvation, and this intelligence is the 
prophet ndiik, “ speaking,” and the reason is the 
Imam. As the heavens are moved by the impulse 
of intelligence and reason, in like manner are the 
other souls set free by the impulse of the ‘ ‘ speaker 
there is one who commands in every age, and every 
time has its revolution; every revolution depends 
upon the authority of seven persons* until it termi- 


^ According to the Ismailahs, each speaker or legislator is associated 
with a vicar, whom they call samet, “ silent,” because he has nothing new 
to teach; and of these vicars he who assisted the legislator, and succeeded 
immediately to him, receives the name of asa's, “ fundamental,” or su's, 
root, source.” The seven naU'ks^ or legislators of the revolution, 
“ past,”and their vicars, are as follow: I. Adam and Seth; 11. Noah and 
Sem; III. Abraham and Ismail; IV. Moses and Aardn, replaced after¬ 
wards by Joshua; V. Jesus and Simon Kefas; VI. Muhammed and Ah' ; 
VII. Muhammed, son of Jsm4il, who is designated by the title ^ 

J\Jt Ka%m al izeman, or 


u IS ucsi^uaicu juj i/uc; ni/ic p._ 

i.3! dheh al sman,*^ the 
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nates by the last revolution and the time of judg¬ 
ment comes; the exigencies of the law and religious 
rule rise as the rapid movements of heaven, and the 
necessity of law is the cause of the acquisition of 
reason carried to excellence; it is a laudable trial of 
mankind to attain to the dignity of wisdom, and this 
is “ the great judgment.” 

When they wish to convert any body to their 
creed, they throw doubts upon his religion into his 
mind, not with any evil intention on their side, but 
that he may find the road to God and attain truth, as 
well as be convinced that, except their religion, any 
other is remote from certainty and without firmness. 
Their manner of creating doubts about the pillars of 
I he law, is that they ask about detached parts of a 
sura: what (for instance) is the meaning of the de¬ 
tached letters in the first sura,' and the command 

chief, the lord of the agein him all the doctrines of the ancients are 
terminated. — (See Journal asiatique, 1824, t. IV. p. 298 et seq.; Re- 
cherches sur Vinitiation d la secte des Ismadliens, Par Silvestre de 
Sacy). 

i There are twenty-nine chapters of the Koran, which have this 
“ peculiarity, that they begin with certain letters of the alphabet, some 
“ with a single one, others with more. These letters the Muhammedans 
'' believe to be the peculiar marks of the Koran, and to conceal several 
“ profound mysteries ; the certain understanding of which the more 
“ intelligent confess, has not been communicated to any mortal, their 
“ prophet only excepted. Notwithstanding which, some will take the 
“ liberty of guessing at their meaning, by that species of cahala called 

by the Jews Notarikon^ and suppose the letters to stand for as many 
“ words, expressing the names and attributes of God, his works, ordi- 
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about fasting, a menstruous woman, the command 
of prayers, and why the necessity of bathing with 
regard to sperm and urine; the number of the sacred 
inclinations of the head, which, according to some, 
are four, according to others, three, and perhaps 
two: which number is right? and so on in all actions 
of the pious. ‘ When the person desirous of truth, 
finds himself by such questions surrounded with 
doubts, and inquires after truth, they answer, and 
conduct him upon the road of the right belief, in 
such a manner that all doubt is banished from his 
heart ; he then is received in their community, and 


“ nances, and decrees: and therefore these mysterious letters, as well as 

the verses themselves, seem in the Koran to be called signs. Others 
“ explain the intent of these letters from their nature or organ, or else 
“ from their value in numbers, according to another species of the Jew- 
“ ish cahhala^ called gematria; the uncertainty of which conjectures 
“ sufficiently appears from their disagreement.”—(Safe’s Koran, Preli¬ 
minary Discourse, pp. 78-79.) 

1 The questions asked for perplexing the neophyte are of various 
natures; for instance, What signifies the throwing of stones by the pil¬ 
grims at Mecca, whilst running between the hills of Merva and Safa? — 
Why did God create the world in six days, when one moment might have 
sufficed for it?—What mean the eight angels, bearers of God’s throne? 
—What the seven gates of hell, and the eight gates of paradise?—Fur¬ 
ther, what is the difference between the life of a vegetable and that of a 
man?—Why has a man ten toes, ten fingers, and why in each three joints, 
but only two in the thumb?—Why has a man at the head seven orifices 
(eyes, ears, nostrils, and mouth), and only two for the rest of his body? 
Why twelve dorsal, and only seven vertical vertebras? etc , etc. — (See 
Journal asiatique, 1824, tome IV. p. 309; and Gemaldesaal moslimisher, 
ffeersher, lUtcr Band, 1837, Seite 237.'' 
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■walks in the right way, whence he is strengthened 
against any creation of doubts, and this is the man¬ 
ner of agreement current among the followers oi' 
God, by way of compact and convention. 

When we took engagements with the prophets.” 

Further, according to convention, comes havdlet, 
“ giving in charge” to the Imam, and settling ardu¬ 
ous matters, when a difficulty occurs in an affair 
which presents itself to him; inasmuch as. by the 
laudable nature of his qualities, an Imam is wise, 
and nobody else possesses the power with which this 
exalted personage is firmly invested. To this is 
joined tedlis, “ artifice,” which consists in managing 
relations with powerful personages, in religious and 
worldly matters, in order to increase the proselyte’s 
inclination for what he seeks and wishes. Then is 
tdsis, “ making sure, or confirming the arrange¬ 
ments which are agreeable to him, so that he may 
be confident, and put in possession of what he ex¬ 
pects. Further, there is khald, “ divesting,” which 
is obscure. Afterwards by renouncing the actions 
of this world: this is silkh, “ estrangement from the 
“ observances of exterior religion.” Finally, at 
this period, whoever may find it agreeable to indulge 
in, and to excite himself to, pleasurable practices, 
and to interpret the law, which is the office of ex¬ 
alted personages, he may do w, as whatever in the 
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world is not hurtful, is proper to the favourites of 
God, as for instance wine, which, to enjoy with 
moderation and without abuse and noise, is salu¬ 
tary. ‘ 

^ See upon this subject, the Journal Asiatique, tome YI. 1825. pp. 
334-335. 

The above account of the proceeding by which the Ismliilahs made 
proselytes to their creed exhibits one of the most insidious systems that 
has ever been invented to ensnare men. Silvestre de Sacy, in the Memoir 
quoted, note, 2, p. 405, enumerates nine degrees of initiation by which a 
neophyte, under the direction of a Udi, or “ teacher,” was,to pass, to 
be made a perfect IsmMlah. The first degree is to perplex the disciple 
by difficult questions; the second degree is to fix that the Imams only 
have received the divine mission to instruct Muselmans; the third, esta¬ 
blishes the series of seven Iin^ms, beginning at Ali and terminating at 
Ismail, son of Jafer; the fourth makes known the seven periods of pro¬ 
phets (as shown in note 1, p. 407); the fifth, conducts to contempt of the 
traditions and of the literal sense of the Koran, and is connected with 
some principles of philosophy and mathematics, or rather with fantastic 
notions on the power of particular numbers, such as seven, twelve, etc., 
applied to some phenomena of nature; the sixth degree imposes an entire 
submission to the ImAm, and reveals that all legal and religious ordi¬ 
nances are nothing else but political contrivances, for keeping the vulgar 
in necessary dependence and subordination. At this degree the initiation 
stops for the greatest number of the candidates, and even of the Dais. 
The seventh degree shows two principles in the organization of the uni¬ 
verse: the one gives, the other receives; the one male, the other female: 
thus is duality substituted for the unity of the Divine nature; the eighth 
degree is consecrated to the development of the above mentioned notions ; 
two beings arc supposed to exist: the one sahik, “ the antecedent;” the 
other, larik, the subsequent.” Some of the Isrniiilahs, however, admit 
a being not to be defined, without name and attributes, above the “ ante- 
‘‘ cedent.” To this degree is subjoined the dogma of a possible ascen¬ 
sion, from the undermost stage of hierarchy to the highest being, by an 
endless series of periods and revolutions; a new religion is established 
upon the ruins of the former; the resurrection, the end-of the world, tlie 
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They say likewise vazu, “ ablution,” is as much 
as acknowledging the faith of the Imam, and abster¬ 
sion with sand (from want of water) the same in the 
absence of the Imam, as he is the umpire. Namaz, 
“ prayer,” is a precept of the prophet, according to 
the word of God the Almighty. 

“ Prayer preserveth from filthy crimes, and from what is blameable.” * 

Jhtildm,^ “nocturnal pollution,” refers to the 
divulging of a secret to a person not one ol those 
who ought to know it, without the intention of 
guiding him into the right road. Ghasel, ‘ ‘ bathing, ” 
is a renewal of the covenant. Zakat, “ alms,” is 
the sanctifying of life by means of the under¬ 
standing of mankind. “ fasting, ” denotes 

the preservation of the mysteries of the Imam. 
Zena, “ sexual intercourse with a strange woman,” 
is equivalent to divulging the mysteries of religion. 
These sectaries say also that praying in an assembly 


last judgment, the rewards and punishments, are only emblematic expres¬ 
sions of the successive periodical revolutions of the stars and of the uni¬ 
verse, of the destruction and renovation of all beings, produced by the 
disposition and combination of the elements. Arrived at the ninth degree, 
the proselyte knows of no religion, nor submission to any other authority 
but his own, and is left to himself for choosing among the systems of 
philosophy the one he likes best. 

^ Koran, chap. XXIX. v. 44. 

2 This word is also interpreted, in the Dictionary, by “ dreaming, 
reaching the age of puberty.” The meaning of the above passage is 
obscure. 
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is following the holy Imam. The alms are to them 
a metaphoric signification of the fifth part of pro¬ 
perly which they give to the Imam.' Further 
there is the Kdhah'^ of the prophet, the bdb, “ door,’ 
of Ah, the safd of the apostle, the marvah of the 
vasi, “ executor,” the mikdt itinds, “ the place of 
familiarity” (where the pilgrims assemble and 
whence they proceed to perform the solemnities at 
the temple of Mecca), and the talbiyat, ” pilgrimage 
“ of obedience” to the blessed; the seven circuits, 
around the house of lordship which the Shiahs 
devote to the Imams (the peace of God be upon 
them!) ^ 

1 The Muselmans are enjoined to give the tenth part of their property 
to the poor. In general, to understand the religion of the Ism^ilahs, 
above exhibited, it is required to be acquainted with that of the Musel¬ 
mans, which they have modified according to their own particular views. 

The Mbah of Mecca has been several times mentioned. The building 
of this temple is traced back by the devotees to Adam and his son 
Seth; after its destruction by the universal deluge, it was constructed by 
Abraham and his son Ismhil. We may believe that a sacred building 
existed at Mecca long before Muhammed, during the prevalence of the 
Sabean religion: it is held to have been the temple of Saturn. After 
Muhammed it was renewed by Ebn Zobair, and finally made such as it 
is by Hejaz, in the year of the Hejira 74, A. 1). 693. — ('See Pococke, 
p. 115.) 

3 The pilgrims, who crowd to Mecca from the most distant countries, 
think to sanctify themselves by the performance of a series of rites and 
ceremonies, such as their prophet himself, at his last visit to this place, 
fixed by his example; viz.: he purified himself by bathing; he then went 
to the eastern gate of the temple; there he kissed the black stone, upon 
which Abraham, so the Muhammedans believe, conversed with Agar, to 
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Heaven is repose of bodies I'roin all distresses. 
Hell is ibe torment of bodies by distresses. 

And in this manner they interpret every thing, 
and say that every thing exterior has its interior, 
which is the cause of the exterior, whilst this latter 
is the manifestation of the interior; and there is no¬ 
thing exterior which has not its interior; and if not, 
there is, in reality, nothing; further, there is no¬ 
thing interior which has not its exterior, unless it 
he an illusion. When God created the exterior 
(visible), and the interior (invisible) world, the latter 
was the world of spirits, souls, and intelligences; 
the visible world was that of bodies, upper and 
nether, and of accidents. The Imam is the lord of 
the interior world, and there is no knowledge of 
God to be acquired, except by his instruction. The 
prophet is the lord of the exterior world, and the 
law, of which men stand in need, will not be perfect 

which he tied his camels, and upon which the traces of his feet are still 
seen ; further, the prophet made the seven circuits of the Obah, running 
round it three times, and four times marching with a grave and mea¬ 
sured pace. He afterwards proceeded to the two stones, Sdfd and 
Marvah; the first at the foot of mount Abi Kobaisi, the second at that 
of Koaikaban, distant 780 cubits from each other. These stones are sup¬ 
posed to have been once two idols, Asaph and Nayelah; or two persons, 
a man and a woman, who, for having committed stupration in the temple, 
were changed into stones. At each of them he recited with a loud voice 
the (since formulary) praise of God. Finally, having proclaimed his 
last revelation, hy which he declared his religion to be perfected, he 
sacrificed sixty-three camels, one for each year of his then closing age; 
he returned to Medina, and soon after died. 



except by him; and the law has an exterior side, 
which is called tanzil,' “ revelation from heaven, 
“ the Koran,” and an interior, which is entitled 
“ interpretation.” The age is never desti¬ 
tute of a prophet, or of law ; it is likewise never 
without an Imam, or his authority. These secta¬ 
ries further say, that his government is sometimes 
concealed, although the Imam he manifest, and that 
at another time the government is manifest, although 
the Imam be concealed; in such a manner that the 
people may know a prophet by the wondei’s of his 
words and deeds; hut they recognize the Imam by 
his government and direction, and they cannot 
know God Almighty but by the Imam. The Shiahs 
also maintain that the existence of an Imam through 
all times is necessary, whether manifest or con¬ 
cealed, so that no period of lime he destitute of the 
splendour of the sun, or plunged in the darkness of 
night. 

A hook was seen, composed by Hassan Sabah,' 
who was a deputy of the Imam. In the first chap- 


i Tamil is the literal Muhammedisai, or the literal interpretation of 
what is revealed. 

^ Tdwil is the allegorical sense of the doctrine. We have, upon the 
naeaning of tanzil and idwll, a Dissertation written by Silvestre de Sacy: 
Commentatio de notione vocum T/inztl et Tawtl, in libris qui ad Dmzo-- 
rum religionem pertinent, in the XVlth vol. of Comment, Soc. lleg, 
Scient, Gbtting., clans, hist, et phil., p. 3 and seq. 

Sec a detailed account of him hereafter. 



ter of il, he says, that the mufti, “ wise,” in the 
knowledge of the Lord God ought to follow one of 
the two sentences : either that which says that 
he may know God by mere reason, without the 
aid of instruction by an intelligent sddik, ‘ “ a 
sincere friend,” or that which declares that the 
knowledge of the Lord God by reason is difficult, 
and cannot he acquired unless by the instruction 
of an intelligent sincere friend; and he further 
states, that whatever decision he may give accor¬ 
ding to the first sentence, he does not assume 
to reject the other, because, when he rejects, the 
rejection amounts to teaching and demonstrating, 
that the disavowal of the posterity of Ah is re¬ 
quired by the other. These sectarians say, that 
both modes are necessary, and constitute a proof: 
because the mufti, when he gives a decision by a 
sentence, this sentence is either his own or that 
of another; in the same way, when he professes 
a creed, either he adopts it firmly Irom his own 
original persuasion, or this sense is communi¬ 
cated to him by another. This is what the first 
section of the book before mentioned contains. In the 
contents of this section is a digression upon the 
lords of reason and of wisdom. 


' , sadik is known to be the epithet of Joseph, Abu bekr, 

Jesus, and Jafei', the sixth Imam; it appears to designate the Imam, the 
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In the second section of it, we read the statement 
that, when there is an occasion lor a teacher, either 
every intelligent man, by a free use of his ability, 
gives instruction, or the learned sadik is indispen¬ 
sable ; and the author says, that a person who may 
agree with whatever instruction an able master im¬ 
parts, will not think it allowable to carry on contro¬ 
versy with this learned antagonist; and when he 
permits himself to do so, certainly he may have 
kept the faith which is absolutely due to the learned 
sadik and confidential friend. This section is said 
to contain a digression upon the lords of the tra¬ 
dition. 

In the third section it is stated that, although 
the necessity of a learned sadik be established, yet 
it is required to take advantage of the knowledge of 
the first learned man; and after the instruction re¬ 
ceived from him, that is, instruction from any 
teacher without a special appointment, it is pro¬ 
per to be assured of his truth; as the right way of 
religion is not attainable without a companion, 
certainly the first concern is to have a true friend. 
After this subject, there is a digression upon the 
ShiMis. 

In the fourth chapter, the author says, that the 
individuals of mankind are divided into two classes. 


Dai, or the acknowledj;ed spiritual guide among the IsmAilahs; I shall 
therefore retain the term in the translation. 
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The one says: “ We require for the knowledge of 
“ the Creator a learned sMik, or sincere friend; and 
“ his special appointment is required, and after that 
“ instruction from him.” The other class says, 

‘ ‘ Instruction for the knowledge of any science can be 
“ obtained from any person, whether a master or 
“ not a master specially appointed.” As, by previous 
investigations, it is understood that the truth is with 
the first class, certainly the chief and leader of the 
fii'st class will be the chief of the philosophers; and 
as it has been ascertained that the second class is 
erring, their leader is the leader of the deceived. 
The author says further, the true doctrine is, that we 
acknowledge the muhikk, “ him who knows for cer¬ 
tain bahakk, that is, “ in truth,’’which is a summary 
knowledge; and after the summary knowledge by 
which we recognise “him who knows for certain,” 
“ in truth,” we-want a detailed (distinct) know¬ 
ledge of these questions; and our purpose in using 
the word bahakk, “in truth” is to express the 
necessity of having a muhikk, and the author says: 
By necessity we are to know the Imam, and by the 
Imam we know God in such a manner that by law¬ 
fulness we acknowledge him who is necessary, 
that is to say, that we acknowledge by the possi¬ 
bility of perfection the existence of the self-existent 
being. 

The author also says, that knowing the tnte doc- 
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trine is knowing the unity of God. Alter this illus¬ 
tration, having in several sections exhibited an 
account of his own faith, and in some esta¬ 
blished it, he made in other sections a digression 
upon the creed of others, and the digressive sec¬ 
tions are frequent; the proofs and disquisitions 
by controversy with regard to false religions, and 
the disquisitions by concordance with regard to the 
rightfulness of his own religion, are distinct fi-om 
the totality of those arguments, which are between 
truth and falsehood, and the contrast between truth 
and falsehood, and that between small and great is 
made evident. The author further alleges, that in 
science there is truth and falsehood; but the distin¬ 
guishing mark of truth is unity, and the distinguish¬ 
ing mark of falsehood is multiformity; unity is 
related to authoritative instruction, and multiformity 
is related to opinion; instruction belongs to the 
assembly, and the assembly to the Imam ; opinion is 
allied with conflicting sects, and these agree with 
their chiefs. As for the sepai'ation of truth from 
falsehood, and the resemblance which truth has 
with falsehood, and for the distinction between what 
is consistent and what is absurd, on both sides, a 
balance ought to be formed in which every thing 
may be weighed.' The author moreover says, that 


1 The celebrated Ghazali composed among a hundred works, thirty- 
three of which are enumerated by the baron Hammer-Purgstall, two 
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we obtained the knowledge of this balance from the 
speeches of the witnesses, and whatever is com¬ 
pounded of negation and affirmation; and whatever 
is deserving negation is falsehood; and whatever is 
deserving affirmation is truth; and by this balance 
we weigh the good and bad, the sincere and the 
lying, and all contradictions; and the acute distinc¬ 
tion and mystery of this speech is, that in the 
sentences each word relates to truth by proof of 
evidence, and unity and confirmation. The Imamate 
unites itself with prophecy jn such a degree that 
prophecy, by the very nature of the Imamate, is 
prophecy; and this is the scope of the discourse in 
these topics of inquiry. 

Besides, the author forbade the vulgar to dive 
deeply into science; and he prohibited the nobles 
the study of the books of the ancients, unless there 
was a person fit to master the particulars of their 
contents, and the comparative merits of the men 
who have delivered speeches. He also determined, 
with his companions in divinity, to say: illah illah 
Muhammed ast, “ God is God the praise-worthy 
so you ; but the adversaries say: illah illah akel ast, 

God is God the wisethat is, whatever is reason, 
every reason takes its direction towards the side of 
this leader (Muhammed ); and as some of them raise 

with the titles alkistas, “ the balance," and d'r 

misan oldamdl, “ the balance of actions.” 
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ihese questions: “ God Almighty is he present or 
“ not? one or many? knowing or ignorant? pow- 
“ erful or not?” An answer sulliciently strong is 
given, namely: illah ba illah Muhammed, “ God by 
“ God is praiseworthyas it is God who sent the 
prophet for leading the creatures, and the prophet is 
the leader of the creatures. 

These sectaries are to be found in many places, 
but in great numbers in the navahi, “ district,” of 
the eastern Kohistan, in the districts of Khita, of 
Kashghar, and Tibet. The author of this book saw, 
in the year of the Hejira 1054 (A. D. 1644), in Mul¬ 
tan, one belonging to this sect, called Mir All Akbar, 
and heard frequently this account from his mouth : 
The Khalil’s of the Ismaih'ah maintained, during a 
long time, their dignity in the West. The lineage 
of the first Khalil’s, according to the manner which is 
agreed upon among the Ismaih'ah, is stated as fol¬ 
lows: Khajah'" Nasir Tiisi (of Txis) showed himself 

^ The attribute of God and the name of the prophet are, not without 
intention, confounded. 

2 Khajah signifies lord, professor, man of distinction" (and also 
a eunuch). Khajah is the title commonly prefixed to Nasir-eddin^ 
** the defender of the faith," which is the surname of Muhammed ben 
Hassan or Ben Muhammed al Ttisi, born in Tiis, in the year of the Hejira 
597, A. D. 4200. He is acknowledged to have been the doctor who 
acquired among Muselmans the highest reputation in all sorts of sciences; 
he was a commentator of Euclid, and of the spherics of Theodosius and 
Menelaus. He left scientific works, duly admired, and was an astrono¬ 
mer, lawyer, theologian, and statesman. We shall have to touch upon 
\. n. 7 
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or really was, in his lime, a professor of Ismaili'sm. 
Muhammed al mahtadf ben Abd-ullah, ben Ahmed 
ben Muhammed, ben Ismail, ben Jafr sadik, united 
the dignity of the Imamate with his own nobility, 
and declared that Mahdi, the last of the age, is repre¬ 
sented in Muhammed ben Abd-ullah, and he quoted 
from the writing of Sadik, who said: “ At the end of 
“ thirteen hundred years, the sun shall rise in the west.’’’ 
They say that the word sun in this sentence alludes 
to Muhammed, son of Abd-ullah. ‘ They give to 
Abii yazid, who fell off from the lord (Sadik), the 
name of Antichrist (dajal).* 

the paxt which he took in the great events of his days. He died in the 
year of the Hejira 672, or, according to some, 687 (A. 1). 1273 or 1283) 

‘ See our note 2, p. 400-401, relative to SAid, under the name of Mu¬ 
hammed Obaid-alla, Mahdi. The friends and enemies of the Fatemites 
concur in the account, that he descended from Maimiin, surnamed Jfad- 
daK “ the oculist,’' whom some make a descendant of Ali, whilst others 
say that he was the son o^Dmsan, the dualist," so called because he 
ascribed the good to God and the evil to man, and some attribute to him 
an origin, not only foreign to the race of the prophet, but even con¬ 
nected with a Magian and Jewish lineage. Obaid-allah made Kairwan 
or Kurm (the ancient Gyrene) the capital of his dominion, but at the 
same time he laid the ?foundation of a new capital, which he called iWa- 
hedia, from his assumed surname Mahdi. Abu Tamim Moadd Moezzledin 
allah, the fourth in descent from Obaid allah, but the first acknow¬ 
ledged Fatimite khalif removed his seat to Cairo in Egypt: this town 
became then the rival of Baghdad, which continued to be the residence 
of the ancient line of khalifs. Moezz died in the year of the Hejira 365 
A. D. 973. 

^ Abu Yazid, according to Abulfeda [Annal. MosL, vol. 11. p. 240 ), 
was a barbarian of the tribe of Zenata (one of the Berbers), son of Con¬ 
rad and an Ethiopian mother. He feigned sanctity, and belonged to a 
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A great number of learned men are followers 
of the Ismaili'ah : such was Amir Ndser Khusro, 
from among all learned poets, the contemporary 
of Ismail, surnamed Montdser, “ the victorious.”' 
Amir Naser^ was born in the year of the Hejira 
559 (A. D. 969). When he arrived at the age of 
discernment and rectitude, he heard the voice of 
Hassen, teaching the morals of the Ismaihah, in the 
time of the khalifat of the legitimate Imam Mon- 
taser; ^ he hastened from Khorassan to Egypt, 

sect inimical to the Muselmans, whom he persecuted with relentless fury. 
Herhelot says, he was a chancellor of Abiil-Kasem Muhammed Kayem, 
the second khalif of the Fatimites, who succeeded his father Obaid- 
alla, in the year of the Hejira 322 (A. D. 933). Abu Yazid rose in rebel¬ 
lion against his master, and brought the empire to the greatest peril; 
but, after many successes and conquests, he was defeated, taken prisoner, 
and died of his wounds, in the year of the Hejira 336 (A. 3). 947). 

i Abu Yazid’s conqueror was the above mentioned Abu Teher Is- 
mMl, son of Kayem, the third khalif of the Fatimites, who succeeded his 
father in the year of the Hejira 334 (A. D. 946). His surname was, 
besides the above stated, al Mansur ha kuvet allah^ ‘'victorious by the 
‘‘ power of God,” to which is often substituted Mostanser billah, as in 
Makrisi (see Chrestom. arahe, vol. 1. pp. 84-91). He was succeeded by 
his son, in the year of the Hejira 341 (A. D. 952). 

We find in HerbeloFs oriental library a notice of Nasser Khosrii, an 
ancient Persian poet, whose animated and pious verses are often quoted 
by persons of a contemplative turn of mind. Baron von Hammer (SchOne 
Redekilnste Persiens, S. 43) adduces Nassir Khosru of Ispahan, who, 
famous as a poet and philosopher, was persecuted on account of doubtful 
orthodoxy in matters of faith, and who died in the year of the Hejira 431 
(A, D. 1039). A sect of IsmMIah is said (As. Bes., vol. XI. p. 425) to 
have been called Nas'ariah, from Nas'ar, a poet and learned man. 

3 The mention made above of Hassan, and further of the Almutiahs, 
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where he dwelt seven years; every year he mad(? 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, and returned irom thence; 
he was exceedingly devoted to the practice of the 
law. At last he went to Mecca, and returning by 
the way of Bas ra (Bussora) he was disposed to go 
to Khorassan. Having fixed himself in Sabakh, he 
invited mankind to the khalifat of Mantes er, and 
to the religion of thelsmmliah,and showed the way 
to it. Hence, a number of the enemies of the pro¬ 
phet’s descendants wished to destroy Amir Nasr 
Khusro. A prey to fear and terror, he concealed 
himself fi'om mountain to mountain in Badakh- 
shan,‘ and lived twenty years upon water and grass 
in inaccessible places. Some of the ignorant reck¬ 
oned him a companion among the Ismailiah Almu- 
tiah; others of the uninformed composed a book 
of regret on the subject of his alliance with the 
Almutiah which they supposed: the fact is that 
he, following the Ismailiah of the West, kept no 
communication nor society with the Almutiah. This 
is what we have heard from the Ismailiah with 


points to the reign of Abu Tarnim Mofid Mostanser BiUah, from the year 
of the Hejira 427 to 487, A. D. (103b to 1094). At the beginning of 
this reign, Amir Nas'er Khusro, if the date of his birth be right, would 
have been more than sixty-six years old, and twenty years of conceal¬ 
ment in Badakhshan extend his age beyond eighty-six years. 

i Badakhshan is the country situated towards the head of the river 
Jihon, or Oxus, by which it is limited on its eastern and northern side. 
Balkh is the capital of Badakhshan. 
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regard to Nas r, and what is also recorded in histo¬ 
rical books. ‘ 


^ The author of the Dabistau has given a sufficiently explicit account 
of the doctrine of the Isnoailahs, but without separating the opinions 
belonging in particular to each of the sects into which the Ismailahs in 
the course of time divided. We have already mentioned the Batenian. 
Another division was that of the Kormatians, founded by Hamadan, 
surnamed Karmata, “small and distorted,” son of Ashath. He appeared 
first in the year of the Hejira 278 (A. D. 894), as an adherent of Ahmed, 
son of Abdallah, son of Maimun Kaddah, before mentioned ( note 1, 
p. 418). This Ahmed was an ancestor of Said, or Obaid-allah, the founder 
of the Fatimitc khalifs. Hamden Karraata recommended community of 
women, and released men from all moral and religious duties. In the 
year of the Hejira 280 (A. D. 899), Abu Said, surnamed Habab, at the 
head of the Karmatians, waged war upon the khalif Motadhet, in Syria; 
he took the town Hagiar, the Petra deserti of the Romans, once the 
capital of Arabia, and made it his residence. He was assassinated in the 
year of the Hejira 304 (A. D. 913). He left six sons; after the death of 
the last of them, Yusuf (Abu Yakub), in the year 366, A. D. 976, the 
Karmatians confided their government to six seids. calledsada/i, “ pure.” 
This sect, after many combats, was" dissipated towards the end of the 
tenth century of our era. — (See Chrestom. ar,, vol. 11. p. 126.) 

The Ismailahs are also denominated Talamites,Khurramiah, Safiah, 
Baheciah, Majmirah, Malmdyah, etc.—(As. Res, vol. XI. p. 421, etc.) 

I have no room for an account of each of them: 1 shall only add the name 
of the Druses) a sect existing in our days, upon which Silvestrc de Sacy 
gave a particular notice drawn from their own papers, in his Chrestoma- 
thie arahe, vol. 11. pp. 491. 227, and undertook a detailed history of this 
sect. The name of the Druses is derived from , deros, or , 

derziyet, “ juncture.” They are the disciples of Hamza, son of Ali, and 
honor as a god Hakem beamr allah, “ he who governs by the order of 
“ God;” the sixth Fatimitc khalif, in descent from Obaid-allah. Hakem 
was born in the year of the Hejira 375, A. 1). 985; he was saluted khalif 
in 386 (A. 1). 996); he disappeared, some say was assassinated, at the end 
of 414, A. D. 1020, The Druses give the same dates of his birth, reign, 
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The Imams of the Ismailiah showed themselves 
very kind to all creatures. Thus Mansur, the son 
of Azi'z, known under the name of Alhakem ba amra 
allah, an Ismailah, ordered in Egypt that, for the 
convenience of purchase and sale, the doors of the 
shops should be kept open at night, and the windows 
of Cairo not shut, that besides torches should be 
lighted in the narrow streets the whole night, and the 
people freely move in the market places and squares. 
This lord was skilful in all sciences, and powerful in 
prodigies, like his glorious ancestor Muhammed 
Mokhtar. Thus he said: “ in such a night, a mis- 
“ fortune will befall me:” and so it happened.* 

and death, but say he was the son of Ismail, a descendant of Ali, the son 
of Abu Taleb, and his mother was of the race of Fatima, surnamed 
Zahra, the daughter of Muhammed the prophet. In short, every divi¬ 
sion of the Ismailah appears to ha.ve its own Mahdi, “ direltor,” but 
always traces his origin to Ali and Fatima. The Druses expect the return 
of Hakem; he is to reign over the whole earth during centuries of 
centuries, and the Unitarian Druses with him: the other sects shall be 
obliged to pay homage and tribute to him. The Druses esteem the 
Koran very much, but the prophet not at ali; they have rejected cir¬ 
cumcision, fasting, and prayer, and indulge in drinking wine, eating 
pork, and marrying within the prohibited degrees. 

^ The character and life of the khalif, mentioned above and in the 
preceding note, exhibit a strange mixture of intelligence and folly, su¬ 
perstition and incredulity, simplicity and ostentation, abstemiousness 
and liberality, intolerance and forbearance, cruelty and mildness; all 
his good and bad actions were marked with something whimsical and 
fantastical: still more—he wanted to be God: thus he realized in him¬ 
self the idea of a monstrous tyrant. To.his honor be it said that he 
founded in Cairo the first university of the middle ages.™(See his Life, 
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The Imams of the western Ismaih'ah were all zea¬ 
lous in the practices of exterior worship, and an 
account of them is published in the historical books. 
The Ismai'hah of Iran are celebrated with the Ismm- 
li'ah of Kohistan and Riidbar. ‘ The first of the 
former was Hassan, son of Sdbdh. As the account 
of him in the histories has been traced with the pen 
of partiality, therefore I shall endeavor to make a 
statement such as obtains credit among the Ismai- 
liah concerning him.^ 

The lineage of Hassan is connected with Muham- 
med Sabah Zameri; his grandfather, who descended 
from the family of Sabah Zameri, came from Yemen 


by Macrisi, in the Chrest, ar„ tom, 1. p. 93 et seq., and Gemaldesaal 
mosL., Eerrsher, Band llf. Seite 226, etc.) 

1 We observe two great divisions of the Ismtlilahs; namely, the 
Western, to whom alone, till now, the account of the DabistAn referred, 
and the IsmMlah of Iran, that is, those who established themselves in 
the strongholds of Eohistan (Khorassan), and in Rudbar, which last is 
the name of a fort in the province of Jehal, or Persian Irak. 

2 An excellent work to be consulted with respect to Hassan, son of 
S4b4h, is the history concerning him contained in ^ 

^ f Mu sat al sclfd f% si rat al anbia 

to’ al mulk to’ al khalifa, the Garden of Purity, containing the history 
“ of prophets and khalifs,” composed hy Muhammed, son oi Khavend- 
shah, known under the name of Mirkhond, born in the year of the He¬ 
jira 837, or at the end of 836 (A. D. 1432 or 1433), deceased in 903 
(A. D. 1498). The Persian text of the part of it here pointed out was 
published in Paris, 1812, by Am. Jourdain, with a French translation 
and Notes, some of which are by Silvestre de Sacy. I shall, in my quo¬ 
tations from it, use only the name “ Mirkhond.” 
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to Kufa, from Kiifa to Kam, and from Kam to Rai. 
His father is also said to have been Ah', ‘ a person 
devout and learned in the religion of Ismaih'sm ; he 
found a livelihood in the country of Rai. The 
judge of this province, Abu Muslem Razi, on account 
of the contrariety of religion, bore him enmity. 
At the time when the Imam Mavafek Nishapuri, one 
of the most learned Sonnites, flourished in Khoras- 
san, the father (Ali), in order to remove from the sus¬ 
picions of the enemy, having brought his fortunate 
son to Nishapiir, into the society of the Imam 
Movalik, procured him the opportunity of being 
intent upon his own advantage, whilst he himself, 
seated in the corner of tranquillity, devoted himself 
to piety. He never permitted himself speech above 
the comprehension ol the vulgar, for fear that any 
person might considei" them speeches of heretics and 
infidels, and accuse him of impiety and irreligion. 
Hassan was a condisciple of Nizam al mulk, of Tiis," 


1 Some people of Hassan's sect established his genealogy as follows: 
“ Hassan, son of Ali, son of Jafer, son of Hassan, son of Mohammed, son 
“ of Sabah Homairi Yemini, but Hassan, to whom it was presented, or- 
“ dered it to be cancelled, saying: ‘ 1 prefer being a simple privileged 
“ ‘ servant of the Imam to being his degenerated son.’ ’’ — [Mirkhond, 
p. 39.) 

2 We shall have further to notice Nizam ul mulk, and a remarkable 
work which he left. From this work, Mirkhond (p. 31) quotes the fol- 
lowing words respecting the Imhm Movafek, above mentioned: “ The 
“ Imdm, one of the most illustrious among the learned men of Khorassan, 
“ was generally honored, and his society sought after as a source of hap- 



and Omar Khayam' of Nishapi'ir. As his glorious 
father had revealed to him that Nizam al Mulkh 
would rise to a high rank of worldly greatness, and 
Hassan to a great dignity, visible and invisible, 
therefore Hassan said to Nizam al raulk: “ Which- 
“ ever of us attains a high dignity, shall divide 
“ the fortune by him acquired between us three 
“ equally;” and in this sense they bound them¬ 
selves by a covenant. When khajah became a vizir' 
in the time of Alp Arselan," then Hakim Omai' 
Khayam came to him, and in the corner of con¬ 
templative retirement, devoted himself to the 
acquisition of virtues. Khojah took no notice ol" 
his arrival. Hassan expected that Nizam al mulk 
would call him to his presence; disappointed in this, 


piness. He was then more than eighty-five years of age, and it was an 
“ opinion generally received, that all young men who instructed them- 
“ selves under his direction in the science of the Koran and prophetic 
“ traditions, obtained the favor of fortune.” 

t Mirkhond has Hakim Omar Khayam. Siivestre de Sacy (p. 32, note) 
thought that it would perhaps be better to translate “ Hakim, son of 
“ Omar,” and Khayam is a surname, signifying “ maker of tents.” 

2 Alp Arselan, son of Baud (or JDa^id), son of Mikail (Michael), son of 
Seljuk was the second sultan of the family and dynasty of the Scljucides. 
He succeeded to Togrul Beg, his uncle, who died without olfspring in the 
year of the Hejira 455 (A. D. 1063). At first called lardil, he took, after 
his conversion to Muhamrnedism, the name of Muhammed with the sur¬ 
name Alp Arselan, “the courageous lion” in the Turkish language. 
His most memorable victory was that gained withl2,000 men over 300,000 
Greeks, whom he put to flight, and took their emperor Romanus, sur- 
named Diogenes. 



he, during the reign of Alp Arslan, did not join Kha- 
jah, but in the time of Sultan Malik Shah* he pre¬ 
sented himself in Ni'shapur to Khajah, but the latter 
did not mind the covenant that he had made, nor 
introduce him to the assembly of the king. Help¬ 
less then, the Sayid al tdifah, ‘ ‘ the chief of the sect, ” 
that is, Hassan, said to Khajah : “ Thou belongest 
“ to the learned, and to the companions of cer- 
‘ • lainty, and thou knowest that the world is a vile 
“ object; should such a meanness be allowable, 

‘ ‘ that thou, on account of rank and the love of sway, 
“ shouldst exhibit thyself a violator of promises, 
“ and enter the number of those of whom it is 
“ said: ‘ They break the covenant of God.’ ” 

‘‘ Place the hand of faith into the girdle of promise, 

And endeavor to be no breaker of thy word.” 

Khajah, perplexed, brought him to the court of 
the Sultan, to whom he said much of Hassan’s saga¬ 
city, but also gave information that the man was 
violent, avaricious, inconsistent, and undeserving of 
confidence. As Hassan was learned, and an able 
man of business, therefore his piety and prudence 
made in a short time a great impression upon the 

^ Moez eddin (according to others Jelal eddin, or Jelal daulet,,^^' the 
“ glory of religion or of state”) Abu’1 fetah Malic-shah, son of Alp Arslan, 
although not the eldest, was declared by his father to be his successor, 
by the counsel of the above mentioned Nizam ul mulk, and mounted the 
throne after his father’s death, in the year of the Hejira 465 (A. H. 1072). 
A reform of the Calendar made under his reign was called Tarikh Jelah. 



mind of ihe Sultan, who, in many great and impor¬ 
tant affairs, acted according to his advice. As the 
Sultan thought that what Khaja had said of the 
inconsistency and avarice of Hassan’s character was 
mere falsehood, and on account of other disorder, 
some dissatisfaction with Khajah came into the Sul¬ 
tan’s mind. One day he asked Khajah : “ In what 
“ time art thou able to settle a clear account, such 
“ as that of a collector of the receipts and charges 
“of the empire?” Khajah replied: “ In two 
“ years.” The Sultan said: “That is a long time.” 
Hassan took an engagement with the king that he 
would bring it to a conclusion in forty days, under 
the stipulation that, during this time, all the writers 
should be at his service. The Sultan gave his 
approbation to the proposal, and Hassan, faithful 
to his promise, settled in forty days the account of 
the finances of the empire with the utmost exactness. 
Khajah, on hearing this intelligence, was troubled. 
According to the account of some, <a slave of Kha¬ 
jah, who was upon terms of friendship with a ser¬ 
vant of Hassan, or according to others, Khajah him¬ 
self, took the register from the hands of the ser¬ 
vant, who was carrying the leaves of it outside the 
king’s hall,* and mutilated the register. The ser- 


‘ Mirkhood (p. 37, French transL) gives a clearer account of the event, 
as follows: Nizani-ul-mulk, before the presentation of the register to the 
Sultan, having met Hassan’s servant outside, the hall, requested of him 
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vant brought to Hassan the leaves, without minding 
their order and without mentioning to him the 
occurrence; therefore, at the time of presenting the 
register, Hassan found it mutilated, and intent upon 
arranging and putting it in order,confused the leaves. 
The Sultan was impatient to know the receipts, 
charges, and revenues of the country; hut Hassan 
was not able to answer, and spoke with hesitation. 
The Sultan, being vexed at meeting with such delay, 
said: ‘ ‘ What is the reason of these dilBculties?” As 
he received no answer, suitable to his questions, he 
became agitated. Khajah Nizam ul mulk took the 
opportunity to say : “ Intelligent persons, to com- 
“ plele this imsiness, demanded a delay of two years; 
“ an ignoi'ant man pretends that, to finish it, forty 
“ days are sufficient for this important work: his 
“ answer to any question can but be insignificant. 
“ I have formerly represented, that in his character 
“ there is a total levity, and that his speeches 
“ deserve no confidence.”' On this account, the 

to see the register, in order that he might know the manner in which it 
was made, and the servant not daring, out of respect to the minister, 
refuse it to him, delivered the register into the hands of Nizam-uhmiilk, 
who, having seen the nicety of the statements, dropped the leaves in such 
a manner as to disperse them, and said: ‘‘ Many plunders are written 
“ in this register.” The servant, on account of the risk he ran if he 
avowed what had happened, said nothing of the fact to Hassan. When 
the latter presented his statements, he found them mutilated, and the 
leaves confusedly mixed. 

^ Nizarn-ul-mulk, who in the above related anecdote, docs not appear in 
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Sultan was displeased. Hassan consequenily be¬ 
took hiinsell to flight, and hastened to Rudbar, in 
which country he found refuge with Abed-ul Malik 
At as, who was a follower of the Isniai'h'ah; from 
thence he went to Islahan, and, from I'ear of the 
Sultan and of Rhajah, he concealed himself in the 
house of the Rais Abulfazil. One day, in the midst 
of conversation, it escaped from his tongue : “ If 1 
“ found two proper friends, 1 would put inconfu- 
“ sion this Turk and his places.” The Rais Abul- 
fasil ascribed this spee(;h to a derangement of the 
brain; and, without disclosing his idea to Hassan, 
he prepared for him aliments, such as are proper 
for strengthening the brain. Our Said Hassan, 
from his great sagacity, having perceived the inten¬ 
tion of his mind, hastened from thence to another 
place, and afterwards took possession of the fort 
‘ The Rais Abulfazil joined him. Our Said 

an advantageous light, has nevertheless the reputation of having been a 
most learned man, and a protector of science. He left a work, called 
vasiyet Nizam-ul mulk, “ the testament of Ni/am-ul-mulk,” from which 
Mirkhond relates, partly in the same words as the author, what had passed 
between Nizam-ul-mulk and Hassan; the former, of course, endeavors 
to vindicate his conduct towards the latter. Nizam-ul-mulk, after having 
rendered the most eminent services to his Sultan, was discarded by him 
on the suggestions of a Sultana, and assassinated, in the year of the 
Hejira 485 (A. D. 1092), according to llerbelot {art. Malik-sehah), by the 
successor to his office; according to our author (sec hereafter) by an 
emissary of Hassan Sabah. 

‘ See hereafter the notice of this fort, when the event will be related in 
due order of time. 
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ihen said : ‘‘Is my brain deranged, or hast thou 
“ not seen how, as soon as I had found two proper 
“ friends, I have made good my word?” 

At last, our Said went to Egypt, and at that time 
Mantas er ‘ an Ismaih'ah, sat upon the throne of the 
Khilafet, and, being pleased with his sight, bestowed 
favors upon him, wherefore Hassan remained one 
year and a half under Montas er’s protection. After 
this, a great enmity arose between him and Amir 
Aljiyush, irom this reason: Montas er withdrew 
from his son Nazar the succession to his dig¬ 
nity, and issuing afterwards a second order, trans¬ 
ferred it to his other son Ahmed surnamed Almistali 
billah.^ As a tumultuous concourse of the people 
took place on that account, Amir Aljiyush approved 
of the latter appointment, but Hassan said: ‘ ‘ Re- 
“ spect is due to the first nomination ;”and he invited 
the people to adhere to Nazar’s Imamate,‘ Amir 


‘ This was Moadd, Mostanser Billah, who began to reign (according to 
Abulfeda) in the year of the Hejira 427 (A, D. 1033), and died in 487 
(A. D. 1094). 

2 This word means the commander in chief of the Egyptian troops;" 
his name was Bedr al JmaZ/.—See, respecting him, Les Mdmoires t/cfo- 
graphiques et Iiistoriques sur VEgyptOy par Etienne Quatrem^rey 
t. II. p. 420 et seq.y note of Silvestre de Sacy.) 

^ AbuT Kasem Ahmed al mistali billah reigned from the year of the 
Hejira 487 (A. B. 4094) to 495 (A. B. 1101). 

^ On account of their adherence to Nazar, the sect, headed by Hassan 
Sabah, and the Ism4ilah of Persia are called also Nazdri^n, which is a 
more probable derivation than that in note 4, p. 419. 



Aljvyiish, with the concurrence ol'sonie Umra, repre¬ 
sented to Montas er that Hassan, onac count of this 
guilt, deserved to be imprisoned in the fort Damiat. 
Soon after this was done, a lower of the rampart o!‘ 
the fort, which was of a perfect strength, fell down, 
wherefore the people apprehended a still greater 
miracle from Hassan ; at last the Ami'r Aljiyush sent 
him, with some people of the Franks, on board a 
ship bound to the West. The vessel was scarcely 
in the open sea, when a violent wind began to blow, 
the sea became boisterous, and the ship’s crew were 
agitated ; but Hassan showed himself in that state 
of mind described by Amir Khusro : 

“ That thou mayst not be moved by every blast of wind, 

“ Draw ill thy skirts (collect thyself) like a mountain; 

“ For man is but a handful of dust, 

And life is a violent storm.” 

On this occasion one of the voyagers asked Hassan; 
“ What is the reason that I do not see thee dis- 
‘‘ turbed?” Hassan answered: “ It is because the 
“ Miilana, that is, the Imam, revealed to me that 
‘ ‘ no misfortune will befall the passengers of the 
“ ship.” At the same moment, the tumult was 
calmed. On that account, love for Hassan gained 
the hearts of the whole company, and the vessel 
went to one of the towns of the Nazareens- Hassan 
from thence embarked in another ship, and arrived 
at the frontier of Sham (Syria), where he landed. 



From thence he hastened to Haleb (Alep),' and then 
satisfied his desire to go to Baghdad, from which 
place he betook himself hastily to Khozistan, which 
country he left for Isfahan: in this way he travelled, 
concealed and clandestinely, in the countries of Irak 
and Azerbaijan, and invited the people to the doc¬ 
trine of the Ismailiah, and to the Imamate of Nazar; 
he sent dd&is'^ “ missionaries,” to the fort Alm'dt, 
and to other fastnesses and cities of Budbar and 
Kohistan, that they might invite the people to the 
true faith: in a short time, a great number of men 
adopted this religion. Afterwards, having fixed his 
abode in a place near Alraiit, he devoted himself 
entirely to a religious life, to rectitude and the sub¬ 
mission to God, which was his very nature. “ The 


1 Haleb, a town in Syria, is said to be as ancient as the dynasty of the 
Kayaiiian kings of Persia; it was in this town, that Kushtasp received 
the royal crown sent him by his father Lohrasp. It is the ancient 
Berrhoea. 

2 Dadi appears to have been a particular and eminent dignity among 
the Ism4ilahs. It is said of Nazir-eddin, a minister of Mostanser Billah, 
that he occupied at the same time the places of great Kazi, of great 
Dadi^ and of Vizir. According to Mokrizi (sec Chrestom, ar., vol. I. 
p. 142) the Daiii of the HAUiis follows in rank immediately the K4zi of 
Kazis, and wears the same costume. He teaches the doctrine of his sect, 
and receives tlic engagement of all those who renounce their former 
creed, adopting that of the Fatimites. 

3 Mirkhond gives a more detailed account of Hassan*s itinerary, as 
follows: Hassan went from Isfahan to Yezed, and to Kirman; whence he 
returned to Isfahan, where he resided four months; he departed again 
for Khozistan, staid there three months, ^and then went to Bamegan, 
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inhabitants, having heard his followei’s, were con¬ 
verted to his doctrine, and in the month of Ra- 
jeb (December) in the year of the Hejira 484 (A. D. 
1091), a troop oi the inhabitants of Almut brought 
this personage into the fort.' Finally, when he had 
entered the fort, a chief, Ah' Mahdi by name, who, 


in which town and district he passed three years. After that he pro¬ 
ceeded to Jorjan, and using every caution for not falling into the 
hands of his enemies, he went to Sari, from thence to Damawend, 
whence, by the route of Kazwin, he entered Dilem ; from thence he 
passed into a town near Alamut, where he devoted himself to a religious 
life. I have thus enumerated the countries in which the doctrine of 
the Ismailahs was more or less spread, but not without opposition, 
i Alamut is a town and fort near Kazvin, in the Persian province of 

Ghilan, on the western shore of the Caspian sea. Uah 

amut, means nest of a vulture.'' The value of the numbers represented 
by the letters of these two words make together the epoch of Hassan's 
entering the fort, viz.: 

1=1 
J = 50 
» = r; 

I = i 

— 40 

_3 = (i 

O == 400 


485 

483 of the Hejira (A. 1). 1090), in the month of Rajeb, the seventh of the 
Muhammedan year; Abulfeda (vol. IH. p. 428) says the eighth mouth of 
the year 483. This stronghold soon became the capital of a formidable 
sovereign, known among the European crusaders, under the name of 
shaikh al Jehal, interpreted “ the old man of the mountain.” 
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under the authority of Sultan Malik shah, was gover¬ 
nor of this province, found himself bereft of power 
and was obliged to submit. The adversaries of 
thelsmah'ah say, that one day Ah' Mahdi asserted, 
“ deception in law is allowable,” and gave an ac¬ 
count of some deceptions in religious law ; but our 
Said declared that, the centre of law being rectitude, 
deception is not permitted, and all those who prac¬ 
tise deception, shall be brought to account for it 
by God. 

Some time after it, Hassan said one day to Mahdi: 

‘ ‘ Sell to me for three thousand dinars as much of 
“ the ground of this fort as a cow-skin will be able 
“ to embrace.” Mahdi, having agreed to the bar¬ 
gain, our Said made the cow-skin into thin stripes, 
which he joined together and surrounded the whole 
foi't. He then wrote an order to the Rais Mazafer, 
who held a command at the foot of the mountains 
of Damaan, and was a follower of his doctrine, to 
that effect: “ The Rais Mazafer (may God Almighty 
‘ ‘ guard him!) shall pay to Ah' Mahdi three thousand 
“ dinars, as the price of the fort Almiit. Blessing 
“ upon the prophet and his descendants -, God suf- 
“ fices to us, and it is good to trust our interests 
“ to him.” 

Having written this, he delivered it to Mahdi, 
and brought him out of the fort. The latter, some 
time after, pressed by indigence, presented the writ 
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to the Rais Mazafer, and received three thousand 
dinars in gold. 

Thus at last the affairs of our Said were carried, 
after many difficulties, to the possession of the castle 
Ahniit, and in a short time the whole country of 
Riidbar and Rohisian fell into his fortunate hands; 
withiia thirty and six years, he rose to great pros¬ 
perity and power. After him seven of his followers 
held the government, and the duration of the pros¬ 
perity of this sect was eighty and one years. ‘ Our 
Said strove at perfection of rectitude and piety, and 
the zeal of this lord in upholding the law was car¬ 
ried to such a degree, that he drove out of the fort 
an individual who played the flute, and in spite of 
the intercessions of many persons in his favor, 
never gave him entrance again. During the time of 
his government, he went no more than twice to sit 
upon the terrace of his house, and never was seen 
out of the fort, always occupied with the direction of 
the affairs of the state and of religion. In his time 
the fedayis (his devoted Ibllowers) destroyed a great 
number of the great and noble adversaries of his 
sect.^ At last death transported our Said from 

^ The author neglects to mention the date from which he begins his 
computation. 

2 Hassan Sabah, from the height of Alamat, commanded the country 
around, and terrified the inhabitants, high and low, by a set of devoted 
adherents, whom he sent about to propagate his religion, and to execute, 
his commands, which were frequently the murder of his enemies. 
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this wortd of vexations to the gardens of paradise, 
in the fourth month of the year (September, the 
beginning of autumn) of the Hejira 518‘ (A. D. 
llM-5). 

His appointed successor was Kia Buzerk umid. 

As Hussain Fdni, one of the trusty companions 
of our Said," with a troop of refiks (followers)^ 
brought Kohistan into his possession, one of the 
Umras of Malikshah, who was in Riidbar, besieged 
several times the fort Almut, and spread slaugh¬ 
ter and devastation about, in such a manner that 
the situation of the inhabitants of that castle hav¬ 
ing become distressing, they desired to retire into 
the valley. Our Said, exhorting them to patience 
and perseverance, declared that the Imam, namely 
Montas er, had said, the Almutian ought not o 
desert the place, which should become to them 
the seat of good fortune. At this very time, that 
person, their enemy, passed to the other world, 
and our Said was liberated of all anxiety: on which 


^ The edition of Calcutta has erroneously 508. 

'•2 Our author, regardless of order, reverts to events which took place 
during the life of fiassari. 

Refik, in general acceptation, follower,” is a distinctive name 
given to the Isnoililahs, and particularly to men carrying arms, in 
opposition to the class of dc^Ms, or “ missionaries,” and perhaps also to 
the fedtiyis.—Note of Silvestre de Sacy^ in Jouvdain's French transl, 
of MirMond, p. 39). 
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account the fort was named Buldet-ul ikbdl, “ the 
“ town of good fortune.” 

In the beginning of the year of the Hejira 485 
(A. D. 1092), the Amir Arslan shah' moved,by order 
of the Sultan Malik’shah, the army against Buldet-ul 
ikbal. As the situation of the inhabitants of the 
fort became desperate,* Abu Ali, who was one of the 
adherents of our Said, and resided in Kazvin, sent 
them three hundred valiant men; and this robust 
!)ody threw themselves by night into the fort, from 
whence, making a night sally upon the Arslam'an, 
they routed them, and carried off an immense booty. 

When the fugitives ari'ived in the camp of the 
Sultan, he sent Kazil Sardk, with a strong army to 
reduce the rebels in Khorasan, Hassain Faiii, one 
of Hassaiis chiefs, having taken refuge with his rafiks 
in Mumin-dbdd, the general of the Sultan made the 
necessary preparations for a siege. When he was 
upon the point of seizing the splendid conquest, 
the intelligence suddenly spread of the murder of 
Khajah Nizam al rnulk by the hand of Abu Taker 
Addni, who was one of the fedayis of our Said; and 
closely to this followed the report of the death of 
Malikshah; on which account this army dispersed, 
and as the dissension between Barki'arok and the 
Sultan Muhammed sons of Malikshah, occtisioned 

* Mirkhond says the Amir Arslan-tash. 

- Ilassaii, aecordin^^ to Mirkhond, had hut seventy raliks Avith hitu. 
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their weakness, ‘ the strength of the Ismaih'ah was 

1 Barliiarok, son of Malik shab, was the fourth sultan of the house of 
the Seljucides. He received at the circumcision the Muselman name of 
Kassem, and the title of Roltn-eddin^ “ the column of religion,” was 
given to him by Mectadi, the khalif of Baghdad. Barkiarok was the 
eldest son of Malik shah, whom he succeeded in the year of the Hejira 
m (A. D. 1092). 

His stepmother, Turkan Khatun, had a son hy Malik shah, called 
Mahmild. At the death of the Sultan, being in the town of Baghdad, 
she obtained, by solicitations and presents, from the khalif Mortadi, 
letters of investiture in favor of her own son Mahmud, who. then only 
four years old, was proclaimed the legitimate heir of his father’s empire, 
whilst Barkiarok was at Ispahan, then the seat of the Seljucides, recog¬ 
nised, by right of primogeniture, the only legitimate successor of his 
father. But Turkan Khatun marched to Ispahan with an army, sur¬ 
prised Barkiarok, and seized the town, and the person of her step-son. 
The latter however, aided by the faithful servants of his father, escaped 
from her hands, and found a refuge at Shiraz, the residence of Tahash- 
teghin the Atahek, or “ lieutenant-general ” of Persia. With this chief’s 
assistance, Barkiarok presented himself with an army of two hundred 
thousand men before Ispahan, and besieged Mahmud and his mother. 
A peace was concluded: the Sultana and her son were to possess the 
town and dependencies of Ispahan, but to divide Malik shah’s treasury 
with Barkiarok; he received five hundred thousand gold dinars for his 
share, and, having raised the siege, moved to Hamdan, where IsmMl, one 
of his uncles, commanded. 

Ismkil had declared himself for the Sultana: a battle was fought in 
the plain of Hamdan, in the year of the Hejira 486 (A. D. 1093); Bakia- 
rok gained the victory: his uncle fell. 

In the very same year, the victor was obliged by another uncle of his, 
Takash, son of Aslan shah, to retire towards Ispahan. He was kindly 
received by his brother Mahmud, then free from the tutelage of his mo¬ 
ther, who had died; both brothers appeared linked in the bonds of per¬ 
fect amity; but the partizans of the younger seized the person of the 
elder, and imprisoned him in the castle. It was the sudden death of 
Mahmud by the small pox which liberated Barkiarok, and gave him the 
possession of the empire. This was not left undisturbed, but this is nol 
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increased, and the forts Girdkoh and Ldmiset' fell into 
the possession of our Said. ‘ 

At that time the fedayis, in order to destroy the 
learned men and theologians, who entertained a 
hatred towards the chosen Ismaih'ah, and reviled 
their creed, were dispersed on all sides, and brought 
a great number of this class beneath the blows of 
their swords and poniards : on which account the 
learned men and the theologians of the adversaries 
were frightened. 

When Sultan Barkiarok, the son of Malik shah, 
died, Sultan Muhammed Doulet" succeeded to his 
sovereignty. The latter sent Ahmed, the son of 
Nizam ul Mulk, with an army to the country of 
Riidbar. In the beginning of the year of the Hejira 
511^ (A. D. 1117) he despatched Alabet Toshacin 
shergi'r ‘ to the assistance of the Vizir; nearly a year 
had elapsed when they were about to lake the fort 


the place to relate the events ot his agitated reign, of about thirteen 
years, which terminated in the year of the Hejira 498 (A. D 4104). I 
have said enough to show how, among such disturbances, the power of 
the Ism^ilah could grow in the Persian provinces : to this 1 shall add 
that during the reign of Barkiarok, the European crusaders took Nicaja 
and Aatiochia, and the cross was lixed upon the walls of Jerusalem, 
Akka, and Edessa. 

i This was in the year of the Hejira 495 (A. D. 

Son of Malik shah, the fifth Sultan of the Seljucides, who reigned 
from the year of the Hejira 504 to 511 (A. 1). 1107 to 1417). 

3 The edition of Calcutta reads erroneously 594. 
iVlirkhond has Alabck Nushtekin Shergir. 
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Buldet ul ikbal; al Uial time the intelligence ot the 
death of Sultan Muhamtned was spread in Atabec’s 
{'amp: on which account that army took to flight in 
the night time. 

When Sultan Sinjar' had placed the crown of 
sovereignty upon his head, he sent forces several 
times to combat the sect of the Ismailfah. At 
that time our Said Hassan enjoined to one of the 
Sultan’s servants, who had adopted the creed of the 
Ismailiah: “ Fix a dagger in the ground near the 
“ Sultan’s head; but do him no harm, because thou 
“ art nourished by his salt, and it is not right to 
“ lay the hand on the master.” The servant did 
so. When Sinjar awoke from sleep, he saw the 
dagger, and was very much frightened, but kept 
this occurrence concealed. 

Some days after, the ambassador of onr Said came 
to visit him, and said: “ If we did not entertain 
‘ ‘ friendship I'or the Sultan, that dagger, which in 
“ such a night was fixed in the hard ground, w'ould 
‘ ‘ have been buried in the soft bosom of the Sultan. ” 
After having heard this, the Sultan’s apprehension 

‘ The sixth Sultan of the Seljucides, named Moezzeddin Abu T Hareth 
Sinjar, son of Malik shah. He governed the province Khorassan during 
twenty years, under the reigns of his brothers Barkiarok and Muhammed ; 
after the death of the latter, he seized the whole empire, and, having 
overcome his nephew Mahmud, sou of Muhammed, reigned with various 
vicissitudes of fortune during forty years and four months (from 1117 to 
1157 A. D). 
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increased, and he made peace;' wherefore the state 
of Hassan’s affairs gained strength. 

In the meantime, Hossam Fany‘^ became a mar¬ 
tyr, by the iniquity of the Ostad, “ doctor ” Hossaiu, 
the son of Hassan, the son of Sabah ; our Said 
ordered, that he should be put to death by the law 
of retaliation. About this time, another son of Has¬ 
san was found addicted to drinking wine; by order 
of his celebrated father, soon after his brother, he 
drank the cup of death. 

Our Said, having fallen sick in the year of the 
Hejira 518" (A. D. 1124-5), he appointed Kia buzerg 
Umid his successor, and committed the dignity of 
hisvizirate to Abu Ali; he enjoined these two persons 
that, in all transactions they should not deviate from 
the direction given them by Hossan Fakrani,^ and 


^ This peace, according to Mirlihond {French transL, p. 48) was made 
under three conditions, to >Yhich the Isniiiliahs were held:—!, not to 
add any new work to their castles; % not to buy arms and warlike stores; 
3, not to make new proselytes. The Muhammedan doctors, not haying 
approved the treaty, the people suspected the Sultan ot‘ some hankering 
for the sect of the IsrnMlahs. Notwithstanding the peace was concluded 
between Sinjar and them, who had even the revenue of some districts 
assigned to them, and were in others exempt from paying duties. 

- HossMn Fdni was the dMi of Kohistan. Although, according to 
Mirkhond, his death was also ascribed to Hossaiu Damawendi, we can 
but suppose that Hassan must, upon very strong grounds, have con¬ 
demned his own son to death. 

^ The edition of Calcutta reads erroneously 580. 

^ Mirkhond says, that these two personages were to regulate the atTairs 
of the slate conjointly with Hossain Ivaini. 
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having thus settled these affairs, on the twenty- 
eighth day of the last Rabia (the fourth month) of 
the said year, he emigrated to the gardens of 
Paradise. 

Kia, Buzurg Umid, who was originally from the 
country of Riidbar, tended, according to the precept 
of our Said, towards devotion and the strengthening 
of religion. ‘ 

After him, Muhammed Buzerg Umi'd took the 
government. In the beginning of his reign Alrd- 
shid billah'- was killed by a band of fedayis, and Irom 
this time, fearing the swords of the AlmixU'an, the 
khalifs concealed themselves. Muhammed Buzerg 
also followed the example of Hassan. 

After him came Muhammed, the son of Hassan, 
the son of Muhammed, who is known under the 
name Ali zikrihi-al-sdlam, which means “ let peace 
“ be upon him.” Concerning Hossan there are 
many tales. His adversaries assert, that he was the 


^ According to Mirkhond, he reigned twenty-four years, during which 
some memorable events took place (see French transit pp. 49-51) here 
omitted for want of room. 

2 The thirtieth khalif of the Abbasides; he who assassinated in the 
Hejira 530 (A. 1). 1135). His father, Mostarshed, had met with the 
same fate by the hands of the Fedayis, towards the end of Kia Buzurg’s 
reign. To exhibit the long series of assassinations by which the Fedayis 
spread terror all over Asia, is a weighty task, which has been recently 
performed by the master-hand of the Baron von Hammer. — (See his 
Geschichte der Assassinen.) 

.Muhammed Buzerg died after a reign of twenty-five years. 
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son of Muhammed Umi'd, and a class of the Ismai- 
h'ah of Rudbar and Kohistan said that, in the lime 
of the reign of our Said, one year after the death of 
Montaser the High, a person called Abul Hassan 
Sayidi, who had been in the particular confidence of 
the khalif, came from Egypt to Almut, and brought 
with him a hoy descended from Nazar, the son of 
Montaser, to whom the Imarnate belonged, and 
nobody was informed of this secret except our Said, 
that is, Hassan, who treated Abul Hassan with re¬ 
gard and respect, and made the Imam reside in a 
village at the foot of Almut. After a delay of six 
months, he gave Abul Hassan leave to depart. The 
Imam was inclined to the worship of God and to 
retirement, and united himself in wedlock with a 
modest woman in the village. When she became 
pregnant, he committed her to Muhammed, the son 
of Buzerg Umid, and recommended secresy in that 
affair, saying: “ When a boy comes to light, take 
the woman.” Muhammed acted according to the 
injunction, and during the reign of Muhammed, son 
of BuzergUnn'd, the belief in the appearance of a son, 
identified with Ah zikrichi-al salam, gained the way 
of splendor, and the report was this—that he was 
the son of Muhammed. Many asserted that ^^hat- 
ever deed and action emanates from the Imam is not 
only lawful but laudable. The son of Nazar, whom 
Abul Hassan Sayidi had brought to Almiit, when 



arrived at the age of virility, had connexion with the 
lawful wife of Muhainmed, the son of Buzerg Uini'd, 
and Ali zikrichi al salain was the fruit of it. Al¬ 
though, because proceeding from a prophet and 
Imam, this action be legal, yet it was not necessary. 
The relation between Ali zikrichi al salam and Mon- 
tas er Billah is derived from this cause. The Ismai- 
h'ah acknowledge as a legitimate Imam the victo¬ 
rious by the power of God, Hassan, the son of Mahdi, 
the son of Ilhadi, the son of Nazar, the son of Mon- 
tasar. They call bis precious spirit “ the resur- 
“ rection;”' because they believe that the resurec- 
tion takes place at the lord’s time, when men join 
God, and when the inconveniences of the law are 
taken off; this meaning is expressed by resurrec- 
“ tion;” and that the lord, at the time of his Ima- 
mate, having united the creatures with the Creator, 
threw oif the observances of the law. 

It is reported that, when this lord placed his foot 
upon the cushion of the khilafet, in the year of the 
Hejira 559 (A. D. 1165-4), he convoked all the chiefs 
and nobles of his dominion in Buldet ul ikbal, and 
ordered that, in the meeting-place of that fortunate 
fort, a pulpit should be placed towards the Kiblah, 


‘ In the style of the Batenian and the Druses, resurrection signifles the 
day of the manifestation of the Imam, his doctrine, the entire triumph of 
his religion and the abolition of every other sect.—(Note of Silvestre de 
Sacy, p. 5'i of the work already quoted.) 
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and four flags, one red, another green, the third 
yellow, and the fourth white, should be fixed in 
the four corners of the pulpit. On the seven¬ 
teenth day of the blessed Ramzan of the said year, 
he ascended the pulpit, and unfolding the tongue 
of prodigious speeches, he said: “ I am the Imam 
“ of the age; and I took off the hardship of the 
“ ordinances and prohibitions from the inhabi- 
“ tants of the world, and I held the commands of 
“ the law for nothing; now is the period of the 
“ lord of the resurrection; the creatures are to 
“ be bound by ties of love to God, and enjoy the 
“ external things in whatever manner they like.” 
He then descended from the top of the pulpit, and, 
having broken fast, ordered that, in the manner 
of a festival, all should occupy themselves with 
mirth and cheerfulness, and playing and gaming ; 
and this fortunate day was entitled “ the festival 
“ of resurrection,” and made the beginning of a 
new era. This is also the day on which, accord¬ 
ing to the reckoning of many historians, the lord 
Amir Almumin All, “■ the Amir of the believers,” was 
wounded by Abd ul rahmen. As to escape from 
this world and to join heaven is the object of enjoy¬ 
ment of perfect spirits, so do they on this day 
chiefly devote themselves to pleasure. The creed 
of this lord was, that the world is ancient, and 
time infinite; that the other world is spirijlual, and 
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heaven and hell hgurative; that the resurrection is 
the particular death of every one. This lord was 
stabbed wi th a dagger in the month Rubia (August) of 
the year of the Hejira 561 ‘ (A. D. 1165-6) byllassan, 
the son of Namvar, who descended from Baviah.^ 
On account of the last will of his father, he occupied 
the Imamate; like his celebrated father, he upheld 
the faith. 

Jelal eddin, of the same family, made a martyr of 
his lather by means of poison. As he obtained the 
Imamate in an undue manner, and seized the govern¬ 
ment by usurpation, he also abandoned the religion 
of the Ismailiah. After eleven years, in the month 


^ The edition of Calcutta has erroneously Hi. 

^ Mirkhond says {French transl.y p. 56): Hassan was stabbed in the 
castle of Lamsir, by Ms wife’s brother, who descended from the family 
of Baviah, and had preserved the faith of, and attachment to, the ancient 
religion. 

There is evidently an omission or hiatus at this place in the edition 
of Calcutta. According to Mirkhond (pp. 57-59), after the murder of 
Hassan, son of Muhammed, Hassan’s son Muhammed, occupied the 
throne. He maintained the doctrine of his father, and had great pre¬ 
tensions to learning. He governed, from the age of nineteen, forty-six 
years with great success; the Molheds (so were called his adherents) 
triumphed every where among rapine and bloodshed. He died in the 
year of the Hejira 607 (A. D. 1210-1). He was succeeded by his son 
Jelal eddin Hassan, ben Muhammed, ben Hassan, who was born in the 
year of the Hejira 552 (A. D. 1157-8), therefore fifty-three years old when 
he began to reign. Mirkhond says, doubtingly, that according to some 
historians, he poisoned his father, which is positively asserted in the 
text of the Dabistan. He re-established the Muslim religion, and acquired 
the name of Jelal-eddin nou Muselman, new Muselman.” 
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Kamzan of the year of the Hejirah 618' (A. D. 
1221-2) he died of dysentery. 

After him, Ala eddin Muhammed, son of Jelal ed- 
din Hassan, put to death all those who, by orders 
of Jelal eddin, had given poison to his grandfather, 
and .who had also participated in the opinions and 
behaviour of Jelal eddin ; he conformed himself to 
the manners of his ancestors, and denied those of 
his father. He let himself be bled without the advice 
of a medical man, and as too much blood was taken 
from him, he was overcome by melancholy. 

The Ismai'hah say, that prophets and saints can¬ 
not live free from bodily defects: thus Mim (Moses) 
was a stammerer, Shdtjeb (Jethro, father in law of 
Moses) was blind, and Ayub (Job) was full of plagues. 
It was in the time of the lord Ala eddin Muhammed, 
thatNas er Motashem, who was the lord of Kohis- 
tan, and to whom the book Akhldk Naseri - is dedi¬ 
cated, sent Khajah Nas ir to Almiit. Hassan Mazin- 
derani was contrary to Ismailism ; he made Ala-ed- 
din a martyr (by killing him). In the time of Ala 
eddin there was among the learned men of the 
age the shaikh Jamal Gili: in Kazvin, occupied with 
the instruction of the people; he was in secret ad¬ 
dicted, and made proselytes, to the creed of the 

1 The edition of Calcutta has, most erroneously, 308. 

This is a treatise upon Morals, composed by Nas'ir eddin Thsi, upon 
whom see our note, 2, p. 417. 
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Ismaili'ali; on ilial account, Ala-eddin showed him 
respect, and conferred favors on the inhabitants of 
Kazvin, to whom he said that, if the shaikh did not 
live in that place, he would carry the ground of 
Kazvin in a beggar’s wallet to Almiit; but the learned, 
who were not Ismailiah, did not acknowledge an 
Isinaihah shaikh. In giving an account of his (Ala- 
eddin’s) death it was said: 

The ornament of faith and religion, the polar-star of the elect of God, 
“ He whose threshold was the Kiblah of hopes, 

“ In the year six hundred and fifty-one^ (A. D. 1253) he went to the 
“ Lord, 

“ At night, on Monday, on the fourth day of Shaval (the tenth Arabian 
“ monthj.” 

After Ala-eddin Muhammed, it was Rukn-eddin 
Khiirshah who became king in Almiit. He put to 
death Hassan Mazinderani with his family, and 
!)urnt their corpses. ^ 

Holagu khan ’ overcame Rocn-eddin: the latter 

1 Mirkhond places the assassination of Ala eddin in the year of the 
Hejira 653 (A. D. 1255-6). 

2 Ruk neddin was the eldest son of Ala-eddin as heir presumptive he 
was much honored by the Ism^ilahs, who made no difference between his 
orders and those of his father. The latter, irritated on that account, 
declared a younger son his successor, in spite of the people s attachment 
to the eldest. Kukn-eddin, perpetually threatened by Ala-eddin’s resent¬ 
ment, took refuge in a well defended castle. He was suspected, and even 
accused by his own mother, of having been privy to the murder of his 
father, although he punished the murderer. 

^ Holagil was the grandson of Jengish Idian. Born in 1127 A. D., 
Jengish khan, in the first moiety of the thirteenth century, came with six 
hundred thousand Tartars from the high lands between China, Siberia, 
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demanded to be sent to the court of Maiku klian, 
which demand was granted ; on the journey he 


and the Caspian sea, to act his formidable part in the Southern coun¬ 
tries, already deluged >vitli blood by the unceasing wars of the Arabs, 
Persians, and Turks. The dominion of the Seljuk dynasty, torn asunder 
by the dissensions of their members, during forty years after Sinjar, their 
Sultan, last mentioned in the Dabistan (p. 440), terminated with Toghrul 
the Third, in 1193 A. 1).; there remained still a vigorous branch of it in 
Jelai-eddin, sultan of Khorazm, who retired before the great conqueror 
towards India; he was overthrown in a great battle on the Indus, in 
1222 A- D. Jengishklian died in 1227, after having made a division of 
his immense empire: he gave the kingdoms of Khorassan and Kabul to 
his fourth son, Tuli khan, who died soon after his father, leaving four 
sons, the two eldest of whom were the above mentioned Blaikii kan 
(Mangu khan), and Holagd khan. The former ruled in Tartary, the 
second proceeded to the conquest of Persia and the empire of the kha- 
lifs. It was necessary first to subdue the Ismiiilahs. 

Rukn-eddin, according to Mirkhond, offered submission to Holagd: it 
was by accident that an action took place between the Ismidlahs and the 
troops sent by Holagd to take possession of Alamdt. Rukn-eddin, after 
some delay, during which he had taken his residence in the fort Maimun- 
diz, surrendered his person toHolagii, who had come to besiege it. With 
Rukn-eddin was the celebrated astronomer Nassir-eddin Tilsi, who acted 
as ambassador and mediator; but seeing the ruin of the Ismhilahs, not, 
as he pretended, in the position of the heavenly bodies, but in the cir¬ 
cumstances, he is accused of betraying his master and delivering him into 
the hands of the conqueror. Blore than forty castles, full of the Mol- 
huds’ treasures, were destroyed in a short time; among the last were 
Lamsir and Alamdt; the inhabitants of the latter hesitated to surrender, 
not being able to separate themselves at once from their accustomed 
glory and independence, whilst their sovereign acted as an instrument in 
the hands of the conquerors for delivering up his own subjects, having 
lost, with his good fortune, all firmness and nobleness of mind. 

One of the forts only remained: it was/twiro/i. The feeble fiukn- 
eddin, on his way to Mangu khan, could not prevail upon himself to 
give it up, and instead of ordering the garrison to surrender, as he had 
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attained the extremity of his life ; his reign did not 
last one year. 

In Almiit had been dug several reservoirs which 
were filled with vinegar, honey, and wine ; these 

promised, he sent them >Yord to resist. Proceeding towards Tartary, he 
was put to death by the officers of his escort, who probably had received 
orders to that effect from Mangd khan. A death-mandate was also exe¬ 
cuted upon Rukn-eddin’s sons, daughters, relatives, servants, and other 
followers all over the country; thousands of the Ismmlahs fell under the 
sword of the Tartars. Holagh completed the conquest of this powerful 
sect, which had been formidable in Asia during one hundred and sixty- 
six years, in the year of the Hejira 654, A. D. 1256. 

But the Ismailahs did not cease to exist in Persia, where, even in our 
days, some remains of them are to be found. We read in the Transac¬ 
tions of the Literary Society of Bombay (vol. II. pp. 281-294), that the 
parents of a Muhammed Mahdi, claiming descent from Ali, were inhabi¬ 
tants of Mnpiir, a town near Benares. He was born in the year of the 
Hejira 847 (A. D. 1443), declared himself a Mahdi, in Hejira903 (A. 1). 
1491), first in Mecca, and then in Western India, in Guzerat, and Ajmir; 
and died in Hejira 910 (A. D, 1504), in Furuh, a city of Khorassan, not 
without leaving many followers, communities of whom remain, even in 
our days, most numerous in Sind, Guzerat, and the Deccan. 

Halagd, after the overthrow of the Ismailahs, marched towards Baghdad, 
it is said, at the instigaiion of Nassir-eddin. The celebrated seat of the 
khalifs was taken and destroyed in the year of the Hejira 656 (A. I). 1258), 
without the required efforts to defend it having been made by the thirty- 
seventh and last khahf of the Abbasides. This inglorious prince, fallen 
into the hands of his barbarous enemies, met with a cruel death, being 
packed up in a piece of felt, and dragged through the streets of his capital. 
With him perished the khalifate, a dominion once the most powerful and 
absolute of the world. It began with Abu Bckr in the eleventh year of 
the Hejira (A. D. 632), and lasted 645 lunar, or 625 solar years, during 
520 of which it remained in the house of the Abbasides. The khalifate of 
the Fatimites in Egypt had ceased to exist in the year of the Hcjirah 567 
(A. D. 1171). All attempts to raise another khalifate in Asia and Africa 
had hut a short and conlined success, or none at all. 
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things and ail stores, whicii had been deposited in 
the time of our Said, that is, of Hassan S abah, were 
found without any alteration : all were astonished, 
and the IsinMi'ah thought this event to be one of 
the miracles of their Said. 


AN ACCOUNT or TUE AU ILAHI AN. 

In the east of Kohistan, not lar from Bakhta, is a 
place called Arnil,'' and also Armal; the king is there 


‘ In the seventh vol. of the Asiatic Researches (p. 338, edit, of Calcutta), 
we find an article by T. H. Colebrooke, Esq., On the Origin andpecuHar 
Tenets of certain Muhammedan Sects, It is there stated that: “ The 
“ All llahiyahs are become numerous in India. This sect is men- 
‘‘ tioned by the author of the Dabistan, as prevalent in his time only at Uz- 
‘‘ bit, or Asbal, in the mountainous tract near Khata. It now prevails, 
“ according to the information which 1 have received, in a part of the 
dominion of Nawab Nizamu T mulk.” The Calcutta edition of the 
Dabistan,reads as above, Arnil, ArmdI, and Bakhta: the manuscript of 
Oude agrees with Colebrookc’s reading, Azbil, but has 11 ::^:^ ^ bakhtd, 

and Jljj, zebdfiox the two other names. The celebrated Orientalist 

gives an abstract of the doctrine of this sect according to the Dabistdn, 
joined to an account of the Borahs, acccording to the MejdlUu 'I mu- 
mtnin, composed by Nurallah of Shoster, a zealous Shikh. The Bdli- 
rails arc described by this author as natives of Ouzerat, converted to the 
Muhammedan religion about three hundred years before bis time, now 
542 years ago. Their converter was Mullah AH, whose tomb is still seen 
at the city of Combayat. Some of this tribe arc Sunnites. The party 
who profess the Im^imiah tenets comprehended, in the year 1800, nearly 
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entided Abcib. Tiiey say: as it is evident to the 
swioinier in the sea of the realities of events, that 
the door of intercourse is closed between the beings 
below and those above, and no intercourse is opened 
between the elemental and the heavenly beings, so 
are the temporal beings and those of eternity des¬ 
titute of the bonds of relationship, and no connexion 
exists between those confined, and those unconfmed, 
by space; therefore they are ordered to know God 
by investigation of wisdom and of the divine law, and 
to worship the divinity. The angels on high and 
the prophets below have the faculty of knowing the 
substance of the blessed verses, but not the divine 
Being itself: 

“ We do not know thee as thou shouldst be known.’' 

This is what the crier proclaims.. On that ac¬ 
count it is necessary to the Almighty God and eter¬ 
nal Lord that he should descend from the dignity 
of purity and from the station of unity and absolute¬ 
ness, and that, according to the abundance of his 
clemency, he should, in every period and revolu¬ 
tion of time, unite his spirit with a bodily frame, 
in order that his creatures may behold this holy and 
exalted Lord, and, in whatever manner he ordains, 
acknowledge and reverence him ; the precepts and 

two thousand families. They are chielly occupied in trade, and transmit 
the fifth pan of their gains to the Sayyads of Medina: they arc honest, 
pious, and temperate. 
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ifaditions of history are published to that effect. 
As the manifestation of a spirit in a bodily form is a 
possible fact, and the learned agree upon it, and as 
it is stated in the account of the travellers upon the 
road of salvation to the city of the true faith, so is it 
determined that a pure spirit may assume a bodily 
likeness; thus is the appearance of Jabril in the form 
of an ape-dog ‘ an instance of it, and thus, on the 
occasions of wickedness, is the appearance of Satan, 
or a demon in a human form. Besides, it is in the 
power of the Almighty to manifest himself in the 
best, the most perfect body. 

The individuals among mel^ are, during the 
business of life, formed dependent on their mutual 
wants. To this sect it is an indispensable rule to 
associate all together, in order that no oppression 
may take place towards each other in their commu¬ 
nities, and that the order of the world may remain 
upheld. It is indispensable that this great rule be 


' We 


find in the Dictionary 




dihyat ol kalbi, interpreted 


“ the ape-dog; the shape in which the Muhammedans believe the angel 
“ Jahriel to have appeared to their prophet.” This is not mentioned in 
the Koran. We read in a note of Sale’s Koran, vol. H. p. 401: It is 
said that Jabril appeared in his proper shape to none of the prophets 
except Muhammed, and to him only twice: once when he received the 
lirst revelation of the Koran, and a second time when he took his night- 
journey to heaven. According to the nineteenth chapter of the Koran, 
Jabril appeared to the Virgin Mary in the shape of a man, like a full 
grown but beardless youth, and caused her to conceive. 



derived from God, the Lord of glory, in order that 
all men tnay adopt it. On that account, the govern¬ 
ment of the supreme Judge has found necessary that, 
by power of his perfection, a canon, having been 
revealed among the different classes of mankind, 
should he agreed upon for the regulation of the 
creatures, in consequence of which the purpose of 
the conditions in the affairs of the world might be 
settled. Further, by the assistance of reason and 
instruction, there is in this age no other moon or sun 
in the sphere of perfection but 'ALl MURTAZA, 
‘ ‘ the chosen.” Truly, the illiterate prophet'- (Muham- 


2 d'nu', “ illiterate,” was the epithet which Muhainmed was 

pleased to give to himself, not without the intention of rendering it so 
much more probable that the vvriting, which he produced as revelations 
from God, could not possibly be a forgery of his own ; because it was not 
conceivable that a person who could neither read nor write should be 
able to compose a book of such excellent doctrine, and in so elegant a 
style. It was as “ the illiterate” that in the 155th verse of the Vllth 
chapter of the Koran he causes himself to be announced by God, who is 
introduced speaking to Moses about the punishment deserved by the Jews 
for their iniquities; and says (ibid., v. 15i): My mercy extendeth over 

“ all things, and 1 will write down good unto those who shall fear me, 
and give aims, and who shall believe our signs—(v. :I55): who shall 
“ follow the apostle, the illiterate prophet, whom they shall find written 
“ down (i. e, both foretold by name and certain description), with 
“ them in the law and the gospel: he will command them that which is 
“ just, and will forbid them that which is evil,” etc., etc. Wc can, how¬ 
ever, scarcely doubt that Muhnmmed, belonging to the family of Hashem, 
the most illustrious tribe of die Koreish, the hereditary guardians of the 
teni[)lc of Mec(‘.a, and himself skilful in eomineree, was not more illite- 
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med) esleenied this blessed personage equal to seve¬ 
ral learned apostles, and saw praiseworthy quali¬ 
ties of a prophet united in that virtuous existence. 
Hence it I'ollows, that men possessed of sight behold 
him sometimes come down (rom heaven in the shape 
of the father of mankind (Adam), and reckon his 
time to be that of one who inhabited the lloating 
ship of Noah, and place him as far back as that age 
when a martyr, in the garment of Ibrahim, he was 
playing with the fire into which Nimrod had thro mi 
him; another time they find him in the dress of the 
speaker with God, Moses, and the words of that Loi'd: 

“ He who knows himself, certainly knows God,” 

confirm that the pure spirit of that embodied soul, 
and wisdom, represented in a person, is the Creator 
of the world, worthy of praise. And the sen¬ 
tence : 

God created man according to his image,” 

relates to the same, as Adam, the holy father oi' 
mankind, the Just, is nobody else but Ali Murtasi. 
And the saying: 

“ 1 saw the Lord in the shape of a man,’’ 

refers to that eternal being, merging into a body, 
as he has manifested himself in the prophet’s visible 


rate than the Arabs of his class; he certainly proved himself a man of a 
lofty genius, and, although he wrote not in verse, a sublime poet. 
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form under the shape a powerful man; and the 
honor of the prophet’s presenting his shoulder by 
the assistance of the divine grace to the foot of that 
leader, relates but to this, that reverence is due to 
him, as that truth-speaking and truth-singing poet 
sung; 

“ The prophet, in breaking down the idols, had no other desire 
“ But that his shoulder might be placed beneath the foot of the chosen ; 
‘‘ And the house of the worshipped Kabah be hllcd with his presence.” 

‘ These sectaries also say, that in every revolution 
of time, the Lord God was united to the body of a 
prophet or saint, namely, from Adam down to Ah¬ 
med^ and All, in which manner they ex[)lain tlu' 
transmigration of the divine light. And some ol' 
them say, that the manifestation of God in this aao 

' O 


‘ We read above the account of sectaries who deified Ah. So mucii 
is certain, that, from his most tender youth, he was the most zealous, 
courageous, and intelligent supporter of Muhammed. The propliet gav(‘ 
him the surname of the lion of God:” he said to him: “ Thou art my 
“ vizir, and my brother in this and the other world. Thou staiulcst 
“ by me as Aaron stood by Moses; except that no prophet will come 
“ after me, I have no advantage over thee. I am the town of knowledge, 
“ and All the gate to it.” Aii was a poet; we have hut half a dozen of 
his poems and one hundred of his sayings. ~ ( See the ahov<Miuote(i 
work of Baron Hammer, Gemaldesaal Most. Merrscher, Hafid, 
pp. 321-323.) 

^ Ahmed, “ most laudable,” is one of the names of Muhammed. 
According to the Commcntaiors of the Koran and the lYaditionists, ilfw- 
hammed is the name for men; Ahmed that with which the proplnd was 
giected by the angels; and Mahmud that\Uiich the inhabitants of h<dl 
gave him. He has a thousand names by means of his attributes. 
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Look place in Aly alah, and alter him in his descen¬ 
dants, and they acknowledge Muhanimed and Ah' 
as prophets and the mission of Ali alah. They 
assert, that when God saw that the business did not 
go on well by the prophet, he came to his assistance, 
as it were, by way of zeal. The author of this book 
saw a person from among them, called Ahmed, who 
said, that the Koran which is among them does not 
deserve confidence, as it is not the book which Ah' 
Alah had given to Muhammed; but is the composi¬ 
tion of Abu bekr, of Omar, and Osman. The author 
saw also one named Shams-eddin, who said ; Cer¬ 
tainly the Koran is the word of Aii alah, but having 
been collected by Osman, it ought not to be read. 
Some were seen among them who asserted that the 
verse and prose, ascribed to the Amir of the be¬ 
lievers, Omar, were collected by Ah', and inserted in 
the Koran, and to these they attach a superiority 
over the Koran, inasmuch as they came from Ali 
allah to the creatures without foreign intervention, 
whilst the Farkan, Koran, was delivered into the 
hands of men by means of Muhammed. 

There is besides a sect among them which is 
called the Ulvmhs. ‘ I’liey themselves derive their 
origin from AH allah, and in their creed participate 


‘ IJIviahs, or Ak'tUides, arc called the descendants of Ali, the two 
principal branches of whom were those of his sons, Uusseim and Hassan. 
In the lirst continued the twelve Imams; in the second,‘several leaders 
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with that of the just mentioned sect: they say, that 
the Koran which is now among men, is not the 
word of Ah allah, because the shaiks (Abu bekr and 
Omar) employed themselves in its transposition, and 
at last Osman cast the whole away; as he possessed 
eloquence, he composed a book in his own way, 
and burnt the original Koran, wherefore these sec¬ 
taries, wherever they find this book, consign it to 
the flames. Their belief is, that when Ah' allah left 
the body, he was united with the sun ; that he is 
now the sun; and having also been the sun before, 
he was for some days joined to an elemental body. 
They further maintain, that on this account the sun 
was moving by his order, inasmuch as he is the real 
sun ; wherefore they call the sun Ali allah, and the 
fourth heaven DaldaL ' They are worshippers of tlie 
sun, whom they hold to be God Almighty. They 
are a respectable tribe, and a division of them pre¬ 
tend that they can call upon the sun, who answers 
them, and affords them protection in their affairs. 

Abd ullah, one of them so named, reported, that 
among his relations was a man called Aziz, upon 
whom, when he pronounced with fervour Ah' 
allah, and gave himself up to an ecslatical song or 
dance, no sword could lake effe(;t. Thus, when 


rose, with unequal .success, in dilTcrcnt times and places, aj^ainst the 
fj(Overnrnenl. ot“ the Ommiades and Ahhasides. 

^ So is called Muhammed’s mule; also Ah’s hors('. 
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one oi ihe incredulous denied ihis; Aziz became 
warm, and took to calling out “ All allah” in such 
a manner that loam settled upon his lips, and he 
cried to the denier: “ Sli'ike, 0 accursed!” The 
latter aimed several blows with a sw'ord at him, but 
effected nothing. This person has now joined Ah' 
allah in the other world. 

Among these sectaries it is not permitted to kill 
any living being, nor to eat any Hesh, as Ah' allali 
said: 


“ Make not of your bellies the tombs of living beings/' 

And the animals which the Koran permits to be 
killed, and the flesh which he allows to be eaten, is 
that of Abu bekr, of Omar, and Osman, and of their 
I'ollowers, and all prohibited things, they say, liave 
reference to these iliree persons. With them, Iblis, 
the serpent, and the peacock are symbols of these 
three, and likewise Shodad,' Nimrod, and Pharaiin 
are they. These sectaries admit prostration before 
the image of Ah' allah ; the breaking and worship¬ 
ping of idols relates, according to them, to the said 
three individuals, as Ah' allah called the Shaikhs the 


^ Sliedad is <i fabulous personage, said to have lived in the times oC 
Jemshid, and to have been sent by Zohak to destroy Jemshid, who made 
war upon him. The fabulists give iwo hundred and sixty years to the 
reign ofShedad, and three hundred to that of his brother Shadid. Both 
these personages are also said to have lived in the time of the U<*hre\v 
prophet lleber.—(See HerbeJot.' 
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idols ol' the Koresh. They agree upon transmigra¬ 
tion, and say, that when Ah' appeared in former 
times in the form of a prophet, those three also 
made their appearance in the shape of deniers, and 
after them many others will come. 


END OF THE SECOND NODUlMK. 
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